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FOREWORD 


The lack of adequate factual data has "been a serious 
handicap to Government in dealing with problems relating 
to labour in India. This deficiency continues, but since 
the publication of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India much progress has been made . The Reports 
of the Labour Investigation Committee on conditions of 
labour in several industries covered fresh ground and 
served as a useful supplement to the Report of the Labour 
Commission. During the second World War and after, there 
has been a complete re-orientation in the approach to 
labour problems. Free India cannot allow the cause of the 
workers to go by default. One of the first steps of the 
National Government was to draw up a five-year programme 
for the amelioration of the lot of the toiling mi 11 ions in 
the country. This programme is extensive in scope and 
covers several categories of labour m industry as well as 
agriculture. The successful implementation of this pro¬ 
gramme will largely depend upon the availability of autho¬ 
ritative factual data in regard to the various problems of 
labour. It is, therefore, opportune that the Labour Bureau, 
which was constituted in October 1946 for the promotion of 
research and dissemination of labour intelligence, should 
come forward with the publication of this Year Book. I 
hope this will be the first of a continuous series of Year 
Books which will serve as a valuable guide and hook of refe¬ 
rence for all who have to deal with labour problems. It 
should also prove of great value to those who are interested 
in the study of labour questions. At present the available 
information is scanty and scattered. It is our aim and 
endeavour to make it more readily available. 

The difficulties in the preparation of the Year Book 
are stated in the Preface. There are naturally defects in a 
first effort of this kind which only time and experience 
can rectify. It is unfortunate that, owing to difficulties 
in printing, the publication of this Year Book has been 
much delayed. I hope that in future it will appear soon 



after the close of the year to which It relates. In commend¬ 
ing the Year Book to the public, I should like to say 
that criticisms and suggestions would be welcomed by the 
Ministry. It is our desire to serve the public to best 
advantage. Those making use of the Year Book will no doubt 
see defects which do not occur to those responsible for its 
production. I would particularly appeal to the Employers* 
and Workers’ organisations on whose interest and co-opera¬ 
tion will depend the success of this publication. 


New Delhi, 

10th May, 1948. 



PREFACE 


One of the functions assigned to the Labour Bureau, which was 
constituted by the Government of India with effect from 1st October 1946, 
was the publication of a Labour Year Book which could serve as a useful 
reference book on all questions relating to labour in India Being the 
first issue of the Year Book, it could not bo a more review of the activities 
during 1946 but had to provido the necessary background by reviewing 
the developments particularly ‘during the war years In view of the delay 
m publication subsequent developments have also been indicated In 
some cases the statistics presented m the Year Book relate only to 1945 
These are compiled from Provincial returns whose publication usually 
involves a considerable time lag. 


The Year Book seeks to present only factuxl information particular 
care has been taken to avoid expression of views If, however, any 
opinions have been expressed, they should not be taken as the views of 
Government unless expressly so stated The collection and presentation 
of the material have been entirely the responsibility of the Labour 
Bureau. 


The difficulties in the preparation of the Year Book havo been 
numerous and varied In the hrst place, there is considerable dearth of 
literature on labour in this oountry Moreover, mo3t ot the members of 
the staff of the Bureau who have helped in the preparation of the Year 
Book have only limited experience in the held ot labour research Added 
to these, there was considerable dislocation following the partition of 
the oountiy in August 1947 which rendered the collection of the requisite 
data from various Provinces and other agencies very difficult In future, 
every endeavour will be made to make the Year Book more comprehensive 
and up-to-date. Criticisms and suggestions for improvement will be 
gratefiilly received. 


In spite of these handicaps, the Bureau has been able to bring out 
this publication largely on account of the assistance received from the 
Provincial Governments and the various Ministries of the Government of 
India They have readily and willingly responded to several requests for 
statistical and other information In particular, acknowledgments are due 
to the Minis tries of Food and Education, to the Director General of 
Resettlement and Employment and to the Director, Labour Conferences 
for fur nishing comprehensive notes regarding food control and rationing, 
educational development plans, employment organisations and labour 
conferences respectively. All available official reports have been consulted 
and special mention should be made of the Reports of the Labour 
Investigation Committee. 


This Year Book is the result of the oombiued efforts of the oflloer* 
sad staff of ths Labour Bureau. 



The valuable guidance and help received from the Ministry of 
Labour and in particular from the Secretary, Mr S Lall, C I.E , I C S , m 
the preparation of i he Year Book are gratefully acknowledged. It has 
been extremely kind of the Hon’ble Shri Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister 
of the Government of India, to have written a Foreword to the Year Book 

The manuscript of the Year Book was sent to a press in Delhi by the 
end of 1947. However, owing to delays m printing, it is regretted that the 
Year Book could not be published earlier Every effort will be made in 
future to ensure that the publication of the subsequent issues of the Year 
Book is not unduly delayed 


Labour Bureau, 
Simla 


S R DESHPANDE 
Direct jr 
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CHAPTER I 

EMPLOYMENT 
1 Employment 

According to the 1931 census, out of a total population of 352 8 
millions, 148 8 millions were gainfully occupied in India including Burma * 
Of these about 100 millions were employed m Agriculture, 15 4 millions 
were connected with industry, 2 3 millions were engaged in transport and 
0 3 millions were employed in mining It will be seen from these figures 
that about 1CT4 per cent of the gainfully occupied persons in 1931 were 
connected with industry Similar data on employment m various occupa¬ 
tions are not available from the Census Reports of 1941, because owing to 
the exigencies of the war the occupational tabulation was not carried out 

Apart from the census figures no serial statistics of agricultural and 
non-agjncultural employment are available m this country except for 
factories covered by the Indian Factories Act, mines covered by the Indian 
Mines Act, railways covered by the Indian Railways Act and plantations 
growing tea, coffee and rubber The coverage of these statistics is very 
small as compaied to the census figures While the total industrial popu¬ 
lation according to the 1931 census is of the order of 15 4 millions, the 
number of persons employed m factories covered by the Factories Act m 
1931 was only 1 4 millions This enormous difference is due to the fact 
that the census returns included workers in cottage industries also and 
further the factory returns refer only to those factories in British India 
using power and employing 20 or more persons Thus, statistics aie not 
available in respect of a large section of the industrial population With 
the available statistics, however, it is proposed in this section to deal with 
the trends in employment during the recent years 

(a) Factories 

It is incumbent on the managers or occupiers of registered factones 
to submit annual returns to the Chief Inspectors of Factones regarding 
various matters including the average daily number of workers employed 
These are consolidated mdustry-wiso in the annual reports on the working 
of the Factories Act in the vanous provinces The all-India figures - )- are 
collected by the Central Government and published from tune to time m 
the Indian Labour Gazette A factory according to the Factories Act, 1934, 
is defined as any premises, including the precincts thereof, whereon twenty 
or more workers are working, or were working on any day of the preceding 
twelve months and m anv part of which a manufacturing process is carried 
on with the aid of power or is ordinarily so carried on In addition, the 
Provincial Governments are empowered to notify factories employing ten oi 
more workers as coming under the Act for all or any of the purposes of this 
Act. Table I shows the number of such factories in British India and the 
average daily number of workers employed therein in 1929, 1934 and year 
by year from 1939 to 1945 Between 1929 and 1934 a slight decrease m 
employment -was noticeable Between 1934 and 1939, however, the number 
of factones increased by about 35 9 per cent and the number employed 
by 26 3 per cent. 

* I Jj O Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943 44 
f Tfie figures given ilo not pour Indian States 
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Before describing the changes brought about by the war the 
industrial pattern of the country in 1939 may briefly bo indicated The 
country’s mam industry was the textile industry which employed over 
8 lakhs’" of workers in 1939 accounting for 46 7 per cent of the total factory 
employment Of this, the cotton spinning and weaving mills accounted 
for nearly 5 lakhs of workers, the distribution of employment among the 
mam provinces being Bombay employing about 3 lakhs, Madras employ¬ 
ing about 68 thousands, Bengal employing 32 thousands, U P 
employing about 43 thousands ami C P & Berar employing about 22 
thousands Jute mills employed nearly 3 lakhs of workers of whom over 
90 per cent were employed m the mills m Bengal Fac tones engaged 
in the manufacture of food, drink and tobacco employed nearly 2 5 lakhs 
of workers, about 1 5 lakhs of whom were employed in the seasonal group 
Rice mills and tobacco factories were the main industries in the perennial 
group and sugar factories and tea factories w’ere the important industries 
in the seasonal group The main provinces for the rice milling industry 
which employed about 45 thousands were Bengal and Madras while the 
mam centres for tobacco manufactures were Madras and Bombay employ¬ 
ing about 20 thousands Sugar factories were almost localised in the 
U P and Bihar, which employed over 60 thousands out of a total of 75 
thousands Most of the tea factories were in Bengal and Assam and 
about 62 thousands out of a total of 67 thousands wei c employed m these 
provinces Ginning and pressing, an industry allied to spinning and 
weaving of textiles, employed over 1 5 lakhs of workers in 1939 and was 
located in the provinces of Bombay, 0 P , Madras, Punjab and Sind The 
provinces of Bombay and C P accounted for over 50 per cent of the 
total employment in the industry A major portion of this industry is 
seasonal The engineering industry which also accounted for 1 5 Jakhs 
of workers in 1939 was located more or less throughout the country, the 
most important province, however, being Bengal employing over 65 
thouands, next in importance was Bombay employing about 30 thousands 
The minerals and metals industry employing about 55 thousands was 
almost a monopoly of Bihar and Bengal which together accounted for 
about 45 thousands The other important industries were chemicals and 
dyes, paper and printing and wood, stone and glass 

The war broke out m 1939 and there was a remarkable expansion 
of industrial employment During the war period, employment in all 
factories increased by 50 9 per cent over the 1939 level while the number 
of factories increased by 40 1 per cent only The increase was entirely in 
the perennial group of factories while the seasonal group actually received 
a set-back after 1941 Employment m perennial factories increased by 62 
per cent during the war period while that in the seasonal factories fell by 
nearly 5 per cent The increase was particularly remarkable in the 
Government and Local Fund factories In 1945 these factories accounted 
for about 17 per cent of the total employment and recorded an increase 
of 245 per cent above the 1939 level Employment in private factories 
increased by about 35 per cent Owing to the difficulties of getting 
capital equipment and building materials, there was not much activity 
m building new factories, so far as larger industries were concerned The 
new constructions, therefore, were mainly small workshops which came 
into existence as a result of the war demand Emploj ment recorded a 
spurt m the year 1941 although m subsequent years also there was a 


* 1 1 akh = 100 000 
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gradual in on ase 

Table II shows the employment trends by industries Ordnance 
and clothing factories, it will be seen, recorded phenomenal increase in 
employment during wartime to meet the war demands and these are 
the groups which mainly contributed to the general rise m employment 
in Government factories Employment in railway workshops increased 
by 108 9 per cent and was the other important sector which contributed 
to the general rise in the Government factories Thus, during this 
period, the employment share of the railway workshops rose trom 3 1 
per cent to 4 5 per cent and that of ordnance and clothing factories from 
1 8 per cent to 7 8 per cent 



TABLE II 

AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORkERb EMPLOYED IX 1929, 1934 AND 1939-194.5 CLASSIFIED B\ INDUSTRY 


EMPLOYMENT 
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Among the private factories textile mills recorded a fall in their 
share of the total employment from 46 7 per tent to 3S 5 per cent m 
spite of an increase by about 23 8 per cent m the number employed 
The employment in this industry in 1945 was over 10 lakhs ot which over 
6 5 lakhs were in cotton mills, a little over 3 lakhs in jute mills and 
the rest in silk mills, woollen mills, hosiery factories and others The 
trend of employment m each of these sub-groups is shown in Table III 



DURING 1929, 1934 AND 1939-1945 


EMPLOYMENT 



Number of factories 11 19 I 89 108 153 j 160 194 217 232 

Number of workers 523 927 j 10,491 13,182, 20,032 18,483 20,876 i 19,909 20,603 
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During 1939-46 employment in cotton mills increased by 34 6 per 
eent while that in jute mills increased only by 4 3 per cent Woollen 
mills recorded an increase of 1114 per cent in employment due mainly 
to the expansion of this industry in the Bombay Province 

The engineering and minerals and metals industries came to more 
prominence by the end of the war and employed about 16 6 per cent 
of the total factory labour as against 12 2 per cent before the war The 
increase m employment was 26 9 per cent in engineering and 127 5 per 
cent in minerals and metals Employment in chemicals and dyes 
increased by 76 4 per cent and that in wood, stone and glass by 101 2 
per cent While food, drink and tobacco factories recorded an over-all 
increase of about 25 per cent, the other seasonal group, viz , gins and 
presses, experienced a fall of 20 7 per cent in the numbers employed 



'OBKEB'i EMPLOY ED CUBING 1929, 1934 AND 1939-45 



I 1,455,092 j 1,393,136 1,751,137 j 1,844,428 1 2,156,377 j 2,282,288 I 2,436,312 I 2,522,753 | 2,642,947 
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The regional distribution of factory labour is shown in Table IV 
Bengal has throughout occupied the first place, Bombay being the second, 
although the difference has been gradually narrowing down In fact 
in 1943 and 1944, employment levels m Bombay were considerably higher 
than in Bengal Bombay employed about 27 4 per cent of the factory 
labour in 1945 as against 26 6 per cent m 1939 while Bengal recorded a 
decline from 32 6 per cent to 28 2 per cent Bihar, C P & Berar, the 
Punjab and U P recorded remarkable increase in employment 

In 1945, of the 26 5 lakhs of faetorv workers, over 10 lakhs were 
in textile mills, 4 lakhs m engineering and minerals and metals, 3 lakhs m 
food, drink and tobacco, about 1 3 lakhs m gins and presses and about 1 lakh 
each m chemicals and dyes and food, stone and glass. The distribution 
according to provinces, was as follows . Bengal—7 74 lakhs, Bombay—7 36 
lakhs, Madras—2 79 lakhs, U P —2 76 lakhs and about 1 5 lakhs each in 
Bihar and the Punjab Employment m 1945 was more than three times 
the 1939 level in the engineering workshops m the Punjab, railway 
workshops m Bombay, minerals and metals m Bombay, U P and the 
Punjab, wood, stone and glass in the Punjab and m the ordnance factories 
in all major provinces 

Post-war Trends —The following table shows factory employment in 
1946 — 



EMPLO\MEKT IK IACTORIES, 1916 


LI 



TOTAL 262,124 677,593 38 657 j 699,774 \ 254,894 I 137,5< 8 | 7,443 99,601 100,487 ' 4,144 
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Following the cessation of hostilities m 1945, theie was an 
all-round decline in factoiy employment consequent on the fall in 
demands Employment in 1946 fell by about 6 8 per cent below the 1945 
level in the provinces other than tbo Punjab and N W F P The decrease 
was 17 5 per cent m Bihar, 9 5 per cent m Delhi, 7 1 per cent in Bombay, 
8 1 per cent in C P and Berar, 6 0 per cent in Madras, 5 2 per cent m 
Bengal and 3 2 per cent in Sind Insignificant increases were recorded 
m Assam, Baluchistan and Orissa The decrease was mainly in engineer¬ 
ing and mmeials and metals, ordnance and clothing factories, cotton 
textiles, skins and hides, and wood, stone and glass The total decrease 
in employment due to this all-round reduction in the employment levels 
was 1 68 lakhs in the provinces other than the Punjab and N -W F P 

(b) Mines 

The Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines on the Working 
of the Indian Mines Act provide statistics of employment in mines The 
following table sets forth the average number of workers employed in 
coal, iron ore, manganese, mica and othei mines during 1929, 1934 and 
for the years 19 )9-45 These figures relate only to the mines in British 
India which are subject to the Indian Mines Act 



AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN MINES IN 1929, 1934 AND 1939-1945 
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According to the latest available report (1945), the average number 
of workers employed in coal mines was nearly 2 95 lakhs oi about 76 34 
per cent of the total employed m mining Mica, the second bluest 
mining industry employed about 118 thousands, while < mploymcnt in 
manganese mines was moie than 9 thousands Employment m 1945 
in these two mdustucs was, howevet, considerably less than the 1944 level 
During the year 1945 there was considerable increase in the employ¬ 
ment in salt mines The number of workers increased from 921 in 1944 
to 3*278 in 1945 

Compared to 1929, employment in all mines men ased by about 
54 3 per cent The mciease js specially noticeable m mica mines and 
toal mines The peak year ol employment m mica mines was 1943 
when it was 2712 per cent abo\e the 1929 level Dining 1945 except 
tefr coal and salt mines all other mines recorded a fall in employment 
The average number of workris m coal mines increased iiom a little 
more than 2 55 lakhs in 1941 to neirly 2 95 lakhs in 1945 There was 
a sudden rise in employment in salt mines duiing the year 1915 During 
the war penod there was a progressive decline m employ ment in manga¬ 
nese mines The fall in employment m 1945 was 04 s> per cent as compar¬ 
ed to 1929 level Except for the last three years of the war the employ¬ 
ment in iron ore mines was almost stationary 

In regard to the employment in mica mines, it should, however, 
be stated that the figures given by the liepoits are serious under¬ 
estimates as the uparrhalla* workings are not included Employ¬ 
ment m the vparchalla s, according to the Labour Investigation 
Committee, was near about 41,000 in British India m 1943 Apait from 
this, employment on mica manufacture m facie ries and in homes was 
estimated to be about 135,000 in Bntish India in 194 If 

As regards the distribution of the mining population it will be seen 
from the following table that m 1945 Bihai accounted foi 03 4 pci cent 
of the total while Bengal and Central Biovmces and Beiar accounted for 
nearly 28 per cent Among the rest, Madras at< minted for about 3 per 
cent of the workeis engaged m mining 

* .Surface pit 

f Vide Labour Investigation Committee Rtpotl on Labour Conditions in Man 
Mining and Mna Mannfailuring Indushy by Mi B P Admkiir, p 83 
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(o) Plantations 

Plantations m India are located mainly in Assam and Bengal m the 
North East and in Madras, Travancore, Mysore, Cochin and Coorg in 
the South. While plantations in the North East are confined to tea, the 
South grows tea, coftee and rubber In 1942 tea plantations employed 
over 9 lakhs of workers of whom over 5 lakhs were in Assam, over 
2 lakhs m Bengal, about 80 thousands m Travancore and 68 thou¬ 
sands m the Madras Province Coffee plantations employed m 1943, over 
1$ lakhs 1 of workers of whom over 86 thousands were m Madras, over 60 
thousands in Mysore and nearly 14 thousands m Coorg Of the 47 thou¬ 
sands employed in the rubber plantations in 1942 over 31 thousands were 
in Travancore and the rest were in Madras, Cochin, Coorg and Mysore 
The trends of employment during the later years are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table — 

TABLE VIII 

EMPLOYMENT IN PLANTATIONS 


Year 

Tea 

Coffeef 

Rubber 

1942 

926,461 

162,493 

46,887 

1944 

904,077 

174,870 

49,736 

1945 

874,753* 

151,967 J 

— 

1946 

1,082,659** 

— 

— 


After 1942, there was a considerable fall m employment in 
tea plantations till 1945 The year 1946, however, recorded a largo 
increase in the employment particularly in the Assam tea gardens The 
South Indian plantations also recorded a considerable increase 


One of the important features of the plantation labour is that the 
bulk of them reside on the estates though village labour is also employed 
m many cases The following table shows the corresponding distribution 
of the labour force in 1944 — 


1 The Labour Investigation Committee Report on plantations pointed out a 
diseiepancy in this figure Madura district in Madras which has only 8,768 acres 
under coffee and employod only 2,283 workers in 1941-1942 is shown to have employed 
49,398 outside labour in 1943 The Committee, therefore, estimated the total employ 
rnont in 1943 at about 115,000 This mistake appears to have been repeated in regard 
to the subsequent years also 


• Estimated, using 1944 figures for Darjeeling and Mandi (Punjab) 

** Estimated, using 1944 figures for Darjeeling and Mandi fPunjab) and 1945 
figures for Ranchi, Tripura, Travancore and Mysore 
t The figures actually relate to 1942-43, 1944-45 and 1945 46 
1 Estimated, using 1644 45 figures for Orissa and Travancore 
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TABLE IX 

DISTRIBUTION OI LABOUR I OBOE IN PLANTATIONS IN 1044 



I Garden labour 

I (permanent) 

Outside labour ! 
(permanent) 

Outside labour 
(temporary) 

Tea 

824,753 

1 

41,561 ' 

37,763 

Coffee 

64,892 

11,571 , 

78,407 

Rubber 

j 23,138 

10,131 

16,467 


Thus, outside labour will be seen to be comparatively very little 
in the tea estates while it forms a majority in the rubber estates Resident 
labour is particularly predominant in the North East where most of 
the labour force is recruited from a great distance 

(d) Railways 

The following table gives figures of employment classified as gazetted 
officers, subordinate staff and inferior staff m the year 1938-39 to f 1945 4b, 
in Class I Railways (excluding H E H the Nizam’s State Railway, Mysore 
State Railway and Jodhpur Railway) The Class I railways are those 
with gross annual earnings above Rs 50 lakhs They account for about 
95 per cent of the total employment m Railways 

t Similar information is not 


available for the earlier years 
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employed m the Railway Board 
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TABLE XI 


EMPLOYMENT IN CLASS I RAILWAYS, 1944-45 INI) 1945-46 


Name of the 

Number Employed m 1 

Railways 

1944-45 

| 1945-46 

B & A 

146,946 

140,959 

B N 

90,697 

94,486 

B B *01 

79,273 

81,845 

E 1 

164,751 

171,429 

G I P 

135,410 

146,72.1 

M & S M 

64,651 

65,437 

N W 

129,066 

134,751 

0 T 

40,677 

41,668 

S I .j 

48,560 

48,589 

Total* j 

900,031 J 

925,887 


Four of the railways employ more than a lakh of workers each and 
together account for about 64 per cent of the total and none employ less 
than 40 thousands 


2 Recruitment 

The dearth of labour at the beginning of the industrial development 
of the country brought into existence a class of intermediaries for the 
recruitment of labour These intermediaries, known by different names - 
jobber, sardar, mistry, mukadam, tindal, chowdhry, kangany —exisL pri¬ 
marily in the mines, quarries, plantations, dockyards, public works and 
the seasonal industries This svstem of recruitment through mtei medi- 
aries has not been completely eliminated even m the organised industries 
although Labour offic ers are being appointed in many of the big concerns in 
the perennial factories Tn Kanpur, the Employers’ Association of Northern 
India has a Bureau for the recruitment of labour lor the factories which 
are members of the Association But in many of the smaller concerns, 
recruitment is still done by the jobbers at the gates The textile mills 
of Bombay and Sholapur have tried to regularise recruitment by a system 
of controlling substitute labour This system, known as the badii 
control system, has been devised with the two-fold purpose of giving 


* Those figures o\i lude stitfl jh the Railway Board and other n 
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the.- badlis regular employment anrl eliminating the influence exercised 
by the jobber in the recruitment of labour “Under this system every 
mill estimates each month the probable number of absentees in each 
department The number of badlis enrolled is based on the figure of 
absenteeism on the day after pay day which is generally the day ol 
maximum absenteeism On the first of each month special badli cards 
are given to a selected number of these persons who are assigned to 
different departments according to their requirements The badlis 
are asked to present themselves every morning at the mill when temporary 
vacancies are filled up from among them New badlis are not employed 
as long as persons holding cards are available When a permanent vacancy 
arises in any o« (upation, the senior badli fills it and gets a permanent 
workei’s place, each substitute moving up one place in the seniority list 
The cards of the badlis for whom there is no work available are initialled 
daily by the heads of the departments If the badlis do not attend the 
mills regularly, inquiries are made and a warning is given to them if 
no satisfactory explanation is offered If, in spite of the warning, a 
badli is irregular in attendance, his card is cancelled A record of 
employment, attendance and absence of each badli is maintained in a 
separate register from day to day This register is helpful m selecting 
badlis at the end of the month when fresh cards are issued ” + The 
Assam Oil Company, Digboi, has a pool system designed to avoid a high 
rate of turnover among temporary workers “The functioning needs for 
unskilled labom m different departments are met from a common pool 
of workers The pool is under the direct control of the Labour Superin¬ 
tendent who maintains the strength of the pool at a particular level so 
as to meet all probable departmental requirements and at the same time 
cause no under-employment among workers The pool men are 
permanent (mployees of the Company and having worked in different 
departments gain an opportunity of learning different types of work 
Permanent vacancies m particular departments are frequently filled by 
appointing the pool men ”t 


Mines 

Iii th< coal mining industry, most of the labour is recruited 
indirectly Seceral mines engage recruiting contractors who supply 
labour, while some engage managing contractors who not only supply labour 
but are also lesponsible for raising coal and developing mines and 
even for part of the management The most common form of 
recruitment, however, is through the raising contractors, who bear 
all expenses of recruitment and are responsible for coal cutting and 
loading for which they are paid at a certain rate per ton 

PL4NTATIONS 

Kccruitment in regaicl to plantations in Assam is goverened 
by the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, but there is no 
regulation m other areas Even for Assam, the present control is only 
in icspeit of forwarding the assisted recruits and the Act applies only 
to labour migrating from the* six provinces where notifications under section 
16 of the Act have been issued All the recruitment is done by tlie Tea 
Districts Labour Association set up by the tea industry for this purpose , 
the Assoeiat on makes arrangements for forwarding recruits, though 

* Report of the Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, Vol II, pp 338 39 
t Labour Imx «ligation Committee Main Report, p 93 
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actual recruitment is largely done by the garden sardars who get a com¬ 
mission In South India, labour is recruited from neighbouring areas 
through Jcangames*, who get only a commission on the wages of the 
workers The United Planters’ Association of Southern India has got a 
Labour Department, which, however, is not directly concerned with the 
recruitment of labour It registers labour suppliers, assists them m 
sending up labour to the estates and helps m the recovery of debts 

Railways 

On the railways, the inferior staff is recruited by the heads 
of the sections or departments where vaeaneies occur 

Seamln 


Under the provisions of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 
1923, seamen are recruited either by a person holding a licence 
under the Act, or an owner or a master or a mute of a ship or a bona fide 
servant m constant employ of the owner, or a shipping master 

Employ ment Exchanges have now' been established in several centres 
and m some provinces , these recruit skilled and unskilled labour for 
those concerns which seek their assistance 

3 Migration 

Industrial luboui in India consists mostly of immigrant labour, the 
term ‘immigrant’ signifying that the worker belongs to a district other 
than the one in which his place of employment is situated According 
to the enquiry conducted m 1944 by the Directoi, Cost of Living Index 
Sihemt of the Government ot India, it was found that in Delhi 81 
per cent of the workers were immigrants, the percentage of such workers 
in Jubbulpore was nearly 100 In Lahore, the percentage was 91 in 
Karachi 81 and m Tinsukia ( in Assam ) 93 The immigration is not 
only intra-provincial but also inter-provincial In Lahore and Dehn-on- 
Sone, the immigration is more inter-district than inter-provincial, the 
percentage of immigrants from other provinces being 19 and 11 
i espectively On the other band, as high a percentage as 77 of the 
workers in Karachi belonged to provinces other than Sind In Delhi the 
important sources of immigration are the U P and the Punjab Karachi 
draws its labour supply from Bombay, the Punjab and theU P In Tinsukia 
the largest single source ot labour biipply was Bengal, while Bihar 
and U P were close seconds 

Printing presses m Lahore, Allahabad and Aligarh, glass factories 
m the U P and the Punjab, shellac industry in Bihar, tanneries m U.P 
and Madras, bidi-making industries m U P ,Sholapur and South India, 
cigar and cigarette making industries and rock salt mines at Khewra 
mostly draw their labour iorce either locally or from the adjoining districts 
and villages The labour employed in the diffeient coal-fields mostly 
belongs to the surrounding villages and districts The gold-mining mdust- 
nes in the Kolar Gold Fields of Mysore draw about three-fourths of their 
labour force from the Tamil districts adjoining the State 

Generally speaking, the smaller centres everywhere draw on the 

* Lo< al recruiting agents 
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surrounding rural areas for the workers they require, except labour 
demanding skill Industrial areas like Bombay and Hooghly and centres 
like Jamshedpur draw their labour force from a wider field The cotton 
industry in Bombay city gets its labour force mostly from the neighbour 
mg districts of Konkan and the districts of Satara and Sholapur, U P. 
also contributing a certain proportion In the jute mills m and around 
Calcutta, except in the mills situated in the 24 parganas, the workers are 
mostly non-Bengalis, belonging to Bihar, U P , Orissa and the northern 
Telugu-speakmg districts of the Madras Presidency In the Tin-plate 
Co of India, Golmun, the proportion of labour drawn from various 
provinces was reported to be as follows Punjab 19 percent, Bihar 15 
per cent, Madras 14 per cent, Assam 11 per cent, Bengal 11 percent, 
CP 8 per cent, UPS per cent, Orissa and other areas 6 per cent The 
tea industry m Assam depends entirely on imported labour Bihar contri¬ 
butes 50 per cent of the recruits to Assam, the area next in importance 
being Orissa and the C P The South Indian Plantation Industry draws 
its labour from surrounding areas 


While most of the workers are immigrants, they are not migratory in 
the sense m which the word is understood in common parlance While 
the tendency to migrate from one centre to another is noticeable amongst 
casual labour, in places where high wages prevail as in Jamshedpur and 
Ahmedabad and in industries which require a high degree of skill, there is 
hardly any inducement to migrate from place to place We are already 
getting settled labour force m some centres like Sholapur, Akola, Nagpur 
etc , and they take the characteristics of the industrial proletariat of the 
West, depending entirely on the industry for their sustenance The 
workers, however, retain their connection with their village homes, whither 
they repair for rest and recuperation and for attending to social calls The 
only major industry which has not been able to settle its labour force is 
the mining industry, labourers in this industry being mostly from the 
aboriginal classes During certain seasons of the year, especially during 
the agricultural season, output m the mines is considerably reduced due 
to exodus from the mines A family budget enquiry conducted at Jharia 
m 1945 by the Government of India showed that out of 623 families 
covered, 369 paid visits to their homes, the average number of visits 
per worker being 3 26 It was found that about a third go to the villages 
during the two agricultural seasons A small proportion not owning 
land also go to their homes In a majority of cases, however, the visits 
are made to see the family 


4 Absenteeism 

Most enquiries relating to Indian labour refer to the high rate of 
absenteeism in Indian factories, workshops, mines, etc There is also a 
common complaint on the part of employers that the payment of higher 
wages instead of leading to a better standard of living, leads to greater 
absenteeism The problem of absenteeism has thus assumed some 
importance 

Except for the Government of Bombay, no provincial Government, 
so far as is known, maintains any serial statistics of absenteeism Those 
compiled by the Government of Bombay relate to the cotton mill industry 
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m that province and are published regularly every month m the Bombay 
Labour Gazette 


Factories 

During the war, with a view to maintaining the level of production 
the Government of India, m consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives, decided to collect absenteeism statistics on a voluntary 
basis but the response has not been very encouraging However, absentee¬ 
ism statistics m the Madras Cotton Mills, m cement factories and in 
ordnance factories are now available and these are published in the Indian 
Labour Gazette The Employers’ Association of Northern India also compiles 
absenteeism statistics for cotton, woollen and leather industries at Kanpur 
and these are published quarterly in the Labour Bulletin published by the 
U P Government and monthly in the Indian Labour Gazette The follow¬ 
ing tabular statement contains information regarding absenteeism for 
certain industries The absenteeism figures presented in this table 
are the percentages of the total mandays absent to the total mandays 
scheduled to work Absence with leave has also been included 
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Source (a) Government of India Labour Bureau, Simla (b) Bomba* Labour Office Bombay (c) Employers’ 
Association of Northern India, Kanpui 
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MINES 

The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines contains some 
information regarding absenteeism in coal mines This matter, however, 
was fairly closely enquired into during a recent ad hoc investigation and 
it was found that, apart from the seasonal migration of the miners, there 
was universal complaint of the high absenteeism especially of the 
miners and loaders The information collected during the ad hoc enquiry 
referred to will be found in the following table* — 

TABLE XIII 

AVERAGE WEEKLY ATTENDANCE PER WORKER (IN NUMBER OI< DAYS) 



Underground 

Surface 


Miners 

Loaders 

Tram¬ 

mers 

Trolley- 

men 

Wagon 

loaders 

Bihar 






Jharia 

4 56 


5 53 

5 66 

5 13 

Raniganj 

4 25 

I 


4 91 

5 14 

4 87 

Central Provinces 

' 





Pench Valley 

4 70 


4 40 j 

4 75 

5 15 

Wardha Valley 

4 40 

| 4 39 


5 10 

5 80 


The figures given above would show that on an average miners 
and loaders work for about 4 5 days per week 


Plantations 

Absenteeism m plantations, is considerably high not only in 
Assam but also in Bengal anil in South India According to an 
estimate of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 1921-22, the efficient 
working force was only 75 per cent of the total in Assam Tea gardens 
The Labour Investigation Committee have gone into the question of 
absenteeism both m the North East and in the South In this connection 
the following paragraph from their Report may be quotedf — 

“Absenteeism is about 25 per cent in Assam, about 30 per cent 
m Bengal and about 17 per cent in South India Absentee¬ 
ism is, to a certain extent, inevitable in plantations in 

* Report on an enquiry i nto conditions of labour m Coal Mining Industry in India 
by Mr S R Deshpande, p 79 

f Report on an enquiry into conditions of labour rn Plantations in India by 
Mr D V Rege, I. C S.p 187 
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Assam and Bengal where the workers have subsidiary 
occupations, especially private cultivation In all plantation 
areas, it is also due to debility caused by malaria and 
hookworm infection and, at piesent, malnutrition” 

The following table is compiled from the Annual Report of the 
Controller of Fmigrant Labour on the working of the Tea Districts 
Emigrant Labour Act in Assam 

TABLE XIV 

ABSENTEEISM AMONG SETTLED LABOURERS IN ASSAM TEA PLANT4TIONS 


Year 

Total number of 
labourers 
on books 

Average daily 
' working 

strength 

Percentage of 
absenteeism 

1938-39 

665,427 

422,726 

25 2 

1939-40 

570,354 

436,771 

23 4 

1940-41 

539,031 

412,804 

23 4 

1941-42 | 

' 588,163 

424,296 

27 9 

1942-43 | 

560,525 

430,094 

23 3 

1943-44 ! 

542,099 

404,050 

24 5 

1944-4.5 | 

545,548 | 

393,917 

27 7 


Recent investigations conducted by the Labour Bureau show the 
following rates of absenteeism among settkd labourers m 1946 
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TABLE XV 

PERCENTAGE OF ABSENTEEISM IN 1946 



Men 

Women 

Childien 

Assam Valley 

21 7 

29 8 

25 9 

Surpia Valley 

22 A 

29 9 

21 4 

Bengal 

35 7 

33 8 

29 6 

Madras - Tea 

22 4 

22 0 

21 0 

Coffee 

29 5 

34 9 

31 5 

Rubber 

24 1 

35 2 

34 7 

Cochin State - Tea 

22 6 | 

20 9 

22 9 

Coffee ! 

20 8 , 

24 6 

21 2 

Rubber 

27 4 j 

29 9 

15 9 


Lt wi'l be seen from th" above paragraphs that absenteeism is 
considerab'y high m Mines and Plantations, being about 25 per cent as 
against 10 to 13 per cent in factory industries for which data are available 

5 The Resettlement and Employment Organisation 

The Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment was set 
up m July 1945 consequent on the Government of India’s decision that 
the resettlement of ex-services personnel should be a civilian and not a 
military responsibility Technical Training Schemes had beenm operation 
under the Labour Department foi over four years with a view to providing 
skilled technical personnel for the Army For the same purpose, 9 Em¬ 
ployment Exchanges had been established m 1943-44 and were controlled 
and supervised by the National Service Labour Tribunals till 1945 The 
need for the resettlement of demobilised members of the Armed Forces 
and discharged war-workers necessitated the co-ordination and expansion 
of these activities and the Directorate-General of Resettlement and 
Employment was set up foi this purpose 

The object of the organisation is the Resettlement and employment 
in civil life of demobilised ex-servicemen and women and discharged 
war-workers 

The organisation is m the charge of a Director-General There 
are three Directorates, viz , (i) Directoiate of Employment Exchanges, 
(n) Directorate of Tiaining, and (in) Directorate of Publicity The 
country is divided into eight Regions, (there were 9 before the partition) 
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each undei the administrative control of a Regional Director of Resettle¬ 
ment and Employment 


The Employment Service 


The functions of the Directorate of Employment Exchanges are— 
(a) to feupervise, integrate and direct the work of the Employment Ex- 
< hanges, ( b ) to collect and maintain statistical data regarding the number 
of persons likely to be demobilised and the employment opportunities like¬ 
ly to he available and all other relevant information pertaining to employ¬ 
ment, (c) to maintain a register of card indices of demobilised persons 
for planning and other statistical purposes, (d) to arrange training, and 
refresher (ourses tor the managerial and office staff of Employment Ex¬ 
changes, and ( e ) to tap all available sources and explore new avenues of 
employment tor demobilised persons 

A co-ordinated net-work of 53 Employment Exchanges consisting of 
a 0i ntral Employment Ex< hange in New Delhi, 7 Regional Exchanges and 
45 sub Regional Exchanges has been set up (There were 70 Exchanges 
but consequent on paitition of the lountry, m August 1947, 17 have been 
transferred to Pakistan) 

For the efficient working of tho scheme, it was iealised that a 
trained, competent and reliable managerial staff would be needed A 
Staff Training Centre was accordingly set up m Delhi under the supervision 
of an expert loaned by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, U K 
Officers undergo a three months course of tiaining before being posted to 
Exchanges The first pait of this training consists of theoretical training 
in the mec hamsm of the Employment Seivicc and geneeal labour prob¬ 
lems After the completion of theoretical training, the staff are sent on 
a tour of the more important industrial areas with a view to acquainting 
them with industrial process! s and the labour needs of employers 
Practical experience at an Employment Exchange constitutes the third 
part of their training In addition, some officers have been sent to the U K 
for special training with tlie Ministry of Labour and National Service 

The (Vntial Employment Exehango at New Delhi acts as an Infcer- 
Provmual Clearing House to balance the supply of and demand for 
labour within the various Regions 


The eight Regions with the locations of their Regional Exchanges 
arc as follows — 


West Bengal & Assam 
East Punjab 

Rihar & Orissa 

Bombay Presidency 

OP & Berar 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

Madras Presidency & Coorg 

UP 


Calcutta 

Simla (Temporary 
headquarters) 

Patna 

Bombay 

Nagpur 

Delhi 

Madras 

Kanpur 


Regional Exchanges, in addition to performing all the normal Ex¬ 
change functions for their own areas act as Provincial Clearing Houses 
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At each Regional Employment Exchange an Appointments Branch 
has been set up to deal with the needs of men and women having scienti¬ 
fic, professional, administrative, managerial or other qualifications of a 
high standard and also the needs of employers seeking such persons 

Theie is also a Women’s Section attached to each Regional Ex¬ 
change in the charge of a Lady Assistant Manager to deal particularly 
with women’s problems The primary responsibility of these sections is 
the resettlement of ex-service-women but other categories of women 
employment-seekers are also helped 

The Sub-Regional Employment Exchanges perform the same 
functions as Regional Employment Exchanges except that they have no 
Clearing Houses, Women’s Sections or Appointments Branches attached 
to them 

In view of the fact that the area covered by each Employment Ex¬ 
change in the Madras Presidency is large, the Government of Madras has 
set up a District Employment office in each revenue district in which an 
Exchange has not been opened There are 15 such District Employment 
Offices They function as authorised sections of the Sub-Regional Ex- 
hange responsib'e for the district in which they arc situated 

In addition to the Exchanges, there are 132 Employment Information 
Bureau whose object is to establish contact with ex-scrvieemen in widely 
scattered rural areas and bring them into touch with the Exchanges, 
thereby saving unnecessary travelling on their pait They are supplemen¬ 
tary channels for communicating infoimation, advice and guidance to 
ex-servicemen and women on all matters connected with their training, 
registration and placement and forwarding their requests, communications 
and representations to the Exchanges concerned 

With a view to establishing personal contact with demobilised 
members of the seivices and employers, it has been decided to attach a 
Mobile Section to each Exchange This Mobile Section would visit the 
more remote areas periodically, register applicants and submit them to 
available vacancies and explore possible avenues of employment Twenty-one 
Mobile Sections are already woiking and their preliminary tours have proved 
very effective 

Another method adopted to save members of the Defence Services 
unnecessary travelling to the Exchanges is to register them at the time of 
release and to forward their particulars to the Exchange covering the area 
in which they intend to reside Each demobilised person thus registered 
is given a card which he is asked to post to the Exchange when he is in 
need of help in obtaining work 

Each Exchange maintains full details of the qualifications, experience, 
etc , of persons registered and classifies them by occupations according to a 
special classification system, which has been evolved for this purpose Vacan¬ 
cies notified by employers are classified accord.ng to the same system 
This facilitates speedy identification of suitable workers for available 
vacancies 

The Employment Service was primarily intended for ex-servicemen 
and discharged war-workers, but its scope is being extended to meet the 
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needs of individual provinces Thus, the Governments of We-^t Bmgal 
and U P have decided to expand the scope of their Exchanges to cover 
all categories of employment-seekers In other provinces also, specific 
categories of civilian employment-seekers have been added * 

Employment Exchanges m India are a new development Judging 
from the progress made during the short period of their existence, however, 
it is hoped that they would develop into a permanent Employment Service, 
fitting into the general economic structure of the country 

The following figure i give the results achieved by Exchanges since 
June 1946 — 


Month 

Number of 
registrations 

Number of 
placings 

1946 

June 

46,927 

6,428 

July 

58,192 

8,095 

August 

50,931 

7,601 

September 

52,118 

8,492 

October 

48,572 

9,484 

November 

54,264 

11,378 

December 

47,259 

10,570 

1947 

January 

71,187 

12,593 

February 

56,877 

11,380 

March 

57,700 

12,493 

April 

51,613 

12,415 

May 

51 489 

13,761 

Juno 

46,654 

14,861 

July 

58,953 

16,654 


The total number of registrations at Exchanges up to the end of July, 
1947, was 976, -7.8 The total number of persons placed in employment by 
the Resettlement organisation during the same period was 2,09,745 

The increasing response from employers is also very encouraging and 
shows that the Employment Exchanges are convincing employers that the 
new method of staff rc cruitment is a sound one The number of employers 
using the Exchanges has risen from 2,500 in July 1946 to 3,500 in July, 1947 

Land Colonisation 

On the closing of the Resettlement Directorate, General Headquarters, 
the work of land colonisation was transferred to this organisation on 1st June 
1947 Land settlement schemes are already functioning in Madras where 
about 2,900 ex-servicemen have been settled in 13 co-operative colomes 
Similarly in Bundi State, 150 ex-servicemen have been settled Schemes 
for settling about 3,750 ex-servicemen in the States of Jaipur, Rampur, 
Bharatpur and Jhalawar, m the Provinces of Orissa and U P and also in 
the Andaman Islands have been sanctioned Schemes to settle 3,000 ex- 
servicemen in the Tarai area (U P ), 1,000 each in Indore State and Coorg 

* The employment services havt since been thrown open to all categories of 
employment-seekers 
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and 200 in C P & Berar are under active consideration Apart from 
these settlements, more than 2,200 ex-servieemen have been given indivi¬ 
dual grants of land by Provincial and State Governments 

Six centres for vocational training in agriculture and allied occupa¬ 
tions as part of land settlement schemes are functioning m the co-operative 
land colonies m Madras The Government of India have provided Rs 
2,5< 0,000 for giving a per capita grant of Rs 500/- to servicemen settled 
in different Provinces and States 

Co-operative Schemes 

A number of schemes for the co-operative employment 
of ex-servicemen in motor transport, workshop and cottage 
industries, civil construction, market gardening etc, have been brought 
into operation The Ministry of Industries and Supplies have agreed to 
supply vehicles, machinery and materials from disposals stock to ex-service 
men’s Co-operative Societies at book value Tins organisation is providing 
every lacility to promote the organisation of co-operatives 

In Madras, 25 transport societies with 20 vehicles each are being 
formed Six workshop co-operatives for the manufacture of metalware, 
general engineering, timber works, bricks and tiles have also been organi¬ 
sed m that Province 


Training Schemes 

The Directorate of Training is responsible tor the control and supervi¬ 
sion of the following schemes 

(l) Technical Training Scheme, 

(h) Vocational Training Scheme, 

(hi) Apprenticeship Training of ex-servicemen ; 

(iv) Schemes for the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of 
Disabled Services Personnel, and 
(v) Vocational Training Scheme for ex-servicemen 

The D G R & E also supervises the Higher Technical Training 
Scheme of the Ministry of Labour 

(i) Technical Training Scheme 

While serving in the Armed Forces, most of the ex-service 
personnel acquired a knowledge of one technical trade or other On 
demobilisation some of them could take up civil employment straight¬ 
away on the basis of their skill and experience while a large number needed 
further training to equip them better for suitable civil employment 

With a view to providing this training the Technical Training Scheme 
was sanctioned for a period of three years A number of training centres 
started under the war-time Technical Training Scheme were re-organised 
and re-equipped in 1945 and provision was made to receive 14,000 ex- 
servicemen at such centres The object of the scheme is to provide facili¬ 
ties for technical training to suitably-qualified ex-servicemen with a view 
to their resettlement in civil life and to secure an adequate suppply of skilled 
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personnel required for the various post-war development schemes Training 
is provided in engineering and building trades like black-smiths, carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, draughtsmen, electricians, engine drivers, mechanics, 
plumbers, tool-makers, welders, etc 

The following categories of persons are eligible for technical training - 

(1) those whose training was interrupted as a result of war-service , 

(2) those who had a civilian trade before joining the Defence Services 
and need refresher courses , 

(3) those who acquired new trade during their war service and need 
further training for suitable civil employment , 

(4) those who need up-gradmg or higher technical training in order 
to secure suitable civil employment , 

(5) those who wish to take up a trade for which there is an urgent 
demand provided they have the basic qualifications for such training , and 

(6) those who need apprenticeship and mdustual or practical train¬ 
ing before they could be effectively employed 

A candidate for technical training must have completed at least b 
months’ approved service Further, his previous training and expenenoe 
should be such that ho is not likely to be employed effectively without 
further training 

Training extends, on an average, over a period of about 12 months 
and is imparted at Government institutions—Central and Provincial—and 
also at some approved private institutions Trainees aio given freo board 
and lodging, workshop clothing, stipends and medical and recreational 
facilities 

The number of technical traimng centres imparting training at the 
end of July, 1947, was 114 as against 62 in July 1946 The number of ex- 
servicemen undergoing training at these centres since they were staited 
has been steadily increasing There were 7,477 men receiving training in 
July 1947 as against 5,542 in January of the same year and 1,403 m July, 
1946 

(n) Vocational Training Scheme 

This scheme was sanctioned for three years and provides 
training in useful o' cupations with a view to me rease the earning 
capacity of the trainees In October, 1946, provision was made 

for as many as 10,000 seats of which 1,500 were provided m the six 
Labour Department Training Centres and the rest m Provincial or State 
Government and private institutions There has been steady progress in 
the number of trainees Nearly 2,000 persons were undergoing vocational 
training in July 1947 as against 62 in October, 1946 The total number of 
training centres sanctioned till 31st July 1947 was 88 with 4,706 seats 

Training is imparted in more than 100 different trades and professions 
classed under five occupational groups, viz , (1) Agriculture and allied 
occupations, (2) Cottage and small scale industries, (3) Commercial 
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occupations, (4) Miscellaneous professional and semi-professional occupa. 
tions, anti (5) Large-scale non-engineering industries 

The period of training varies from trade to trade and depends on the 
aptitude and qualifications of the trainee As m Technical Training, free 
board and lodging, a stipend and other facilities aro provided In addition 
the trainees are also entitled to a bonus on the basis of the sale proceeds 
of the goods prodm ed by them 

Rtcentlv a number of ex servicemen have been fixed up as appren- 
tu es m textile, sugar and other mills and the arrangement has proved 
popular 

(in) Apprenticeship Training of ex-servicemen 

Undu the Technical and Vocational Training Schemes, provision is 
made inter alia for those who need apprenticeship and industrial or 
piactical training This is arranged in tho following manner 

Technical Tradei — Prelinnnaiy seleition is made at the Demobilisa¬ 
tion Centres Therealtoi the Regional Director of the Region conoorned 
selects the best candidates who aro posted in industrial establishments 
Candidates who have ri ached at least the Army Grade II standard or 
passed Grade II te-t from a technical training centre and who are found 
otherwise suitable ate selected Joi apprenticeship in appropriate 
industries 

Vocational Trade i —No trade tests are held but Regional Directors Belect 
candidates after an intei view 

Tho object of apprenticeship is to afford facilities to suitable candi¬ 
dates to gam practical experience on production work The duration 
of training is from 3 to 12 months vaiying from trade to trade During 
the couise of this training candidates receive suitable allowances (Rs 30/- 
to Rs 35/- pm) to cover stipend, board and lodging In addition, a 
cash allowance to cover tho cost of workshop clothing, is given to 
apprentices in certain tiades 

A number of trainees have recently been accepted by some 
leading engineering firms m Bengal and elsewhere as apprentices for 
advanced training 

(iv) Scheme for the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled Services 

Peisonnel 

The object of thiB scheme (also sanctioned for three years) is to 
rehabilitate the disabled ex-sei\ icemen in tivii life so that he becomes an 
active, independent and productive member of society It embraces 
advice in the selection of a suitable occupation, vocational training 
and employment Specially trained Rehabilitation Officers have been 
appointed to work at Services Convalescent Rehabilitation Centres to 
ensure the greatest benefit to the disabled persons These officers assess the 
suitability of disabled persons for employment and training Those 
who can be employed directly after post-hospital treatment are 
registered at the Employment Exchanges, while those considered fit for 
training are given the guidance and training in the profession they choose 
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Special interest is taken by the Employment Exchanges to place disabled 
persons in employment after tiainmg The Rehabilitation Officers inter¬ 
viewed 12,098 disabled persons at the Convalescent Centres up to the end 
of June 1947 Of these 3,712 wire recommended for direct employment 
and 5,772 for training while 2,612 did not require any assistance 

There are special centres for the training of disabled persons m 
clerical and communal occupations, technical trades, cottage industries, 
and agriculture and allied occupations There were six such centres up to 
the end of May', 1947 As a result ot ixpenence, the number of these 
centres was reduced on 1st June, 1947, trom six to four, mz , Jalahalli, 
Aundb, Moghul pm a and Meerut Six ‘Bevm Boys’ who were specially 
trained in the U K were posted to these centiesas Instructors Special 
hostels are attached to these training centres The numbei of disabled 
persons undergoing tiainmg at these centres up to the end of July, 1947 
was 1,129 Such disabled persons udiosc disability is not a bar to then 
tiainmg along with able-bodied ex-servicemen are posted to ordinary train¬ 
ing et litres for demobilised services personnel 

In September 1940, a lump sum grant of Rs 250,000/-was secured 
ftoni the (a ntial Joint Wai C’omimtteo ot the Indian Red Cross and anotht t 
sum ot Rs '9,000/- from Sc John War Organisation for the supply of tools 
to disabled persons so that they could establish small woikshops of the n 
own after completion of their tiainmg and for the purchase of equipment 
toi physical exercise, physio-therapic treatment and recreational facilities 
A fund has been started for the awards for this purpose to individual 
disabled pi rsons and on the recommendation of a special committee set up 
in the Bomba’s Region and 12 awards to the value of Rs 100/- to Rs 2(10/- 
each have recently been made to disabled persons after the successful 
completion ot their training at the Disabled ’framing Centre, Aundh 
(in Poona) 

(a) l of af tonal Training Scheme for r r-Servicewomen 

This scheme is designed to provide training to ex-service women who 
desire to enter independent careers, and facilitate their absorption into 
the civil life* of the country 

Tiainmg is provided at the Mmistiy of Labour Training Centre foi 
women in New Delhi and at other Government and approved private 
institutions in occupations most suited to women, o g , typing, stenography, 
commercial and clerical work, hair-dressing and beautv culture, lacc- 
making, knitting and tailoring, telegraphy and telephone-opeiatinir, 
cooking and eonlectionaiy 

Trainees aio provided with free board and lodging, free medical 
treatment and iceieational facilities There jS a special hostel for the 
trainees at the Women’s Tiainmg Centre in New Delhi If a trainee is 
permitted to live outside the hostel, sho gets an allowance of Rs 45/- 
p m m lieu of fi ee board and lodging In addition, every trainee gets a 
pocket allowance of Rs 10/- p m 

There has been a steady increase in the number of women posted 
to Training Centres since October, 1946 While there were only 61 trainees 
at the end of that month, the number of trainees increased to 959 by the 
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end of July, 1947 There are 22 Training Centres and 49 pnvato mstitu 
tions at present imparting such training Tho Now Delhi Centie alone 
(started on 1st May, 1947) has 160 women on its rolls. Tailoring and 
cutting, stenography and typing, hair dressing and beauty culture, have 
proved to be popular with tho trainees 

The schemo was sanctioned for two yoars and is due to expiie on 
31st March 1948 


Higher Technical Training Scheme 

This Scheme was prepaicd in 1944 to ovoicomo the serious deficiency 
of skilled personnel, particularly of the higher categones in this country 
The object of tho schemo is to provide higher technical training abroad, 
for example', as ihemical engineers, mmeiologists, electrical and other 
tes hmcians and dosigners and builders of machine-tools to well qualifiod 
poisons, who, on their return to India, would ho capable of developing, 
pi inning and organising various branches of uulustiy, accoiding to tho 
needs ol the piogramme of liuhistual development The candidates are 
sponsored by then employe]s, who bear tho expenses of their training 
abroad 

Facilities for a number ol candidate's weie secured tor this training 
in the U K and tho U S A and up to the end of July, 1947, 14 F candidates 
were selected for training in the I 1 2 3 4 5 K and 49 in the USA 

Employment Advisory Committees 

With a view to associating the public as much as possible with tho 
work ot the organisation, a Central Employment Advisory Committee has 
been °et up to advise the Directoi-General on all matters connected with 
iesettlcmont and employment This Committee consists of representatives of 
Provini lal Governments, Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations, Chambers 
ot Commerce, Universities and Women’s organisations In addition, there 
are Regional Advisory Committees attached to each Regional Directorate 
and a'so Advisory Committees attached to each sub-Regional Exchange 
The function of these committees is to advise tho Regional Directors and 
Managers of Employment Exchanges on regional and local matters 
connected with resettlement and employment work 

The first mcitmg of the Central Employment Advisory Committee 
was held in January 1947 Besides reviewing the progress of tho working 
of the organisation, it decided to set up the following 9 sub-committecs to 
look after specific pioblems - 

(1) Employment Exchanges, 

(2) Employment, 

(3) Training, 

(4) Rehabilitation and Tunning of Disabled Services Personnel, and 

(5) Women’s Training 

Regional and Sub-Regional Committees have been formed, a 
large number of which have held their first meetings 
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Resettlement Advice Service 


With a view to providing expert advice and guidance to servicemen 
about to be demobilised in regard to the problem they would have to lace 
on their return to civil life, a Resettlement Advice Service was set up. 
Resettlement Advice Service Officers were posted at Demobilisation Centres 
after having undergone specialised training at the Staff Training Centre, 
Delhi They give the servicemen information and advice regarding the 
Employment Exchange Organisation, employment opportunities, and 
technical and vocational facilities available, with proper reference to 
their educational and economic background 

Up to 31st July, 1947, the total number of servicemen interviewed 
was 983,706 of whom 65,224 were recommended foi technical training and 
26,287 for vocational training The number of those asking for employment 
assistance was 712,884 

Trade Testing Officers have been posted to those Demobilisation 
Centres from which a large number of technicians are to be released These 
officers assist the Resettlement Advice Officers m assessing the skill of 
technicians with a view to determining whether any further training is 
required by them 


Publicity 

The Dneetorate of Publicity was set up as an integral part of the 
Directoiate-Goneral with the object mainly of publicising the schemes of 
lesettlement, employment and training, and the oigaiusation as a whole 
The Employment Seivice Scheme being new to India and the facilities foi 
the dissemination of information through normal channels being limited, 
the Publicity Directorate shoulders the responsibility of keeping employ- 
ment-seekeis, employers and the public infoimed of the facilities offeied by 
the Employment Exchange and the Ttaimng Schemes The 

Directorate is manned by technical staff Written, oral and visual 
publicity is switched on to meet the vaiying needs of the 
organisation A constant flow of printed material is maintained 
through leaflets, pamphlets, folders, stnckeis, press adveitisements, press 
leleases, etc The Public Relations Staff m the Regions coiltuct employers, 
ex-servicemen and the general public and address them when necessaiv in 
gioups or at larger gat he lings This Directorate has secuied cinema 
projectors which will be utilised for intensifying visual publicity A3") mm. 
film depicting the activities of the Employment Exchanges has bem 
produced, and a more (omprchmsive one is undei piepuiation Under 
a co-ordinated plan radio broadcasts are arranged regularly at Headquarters 
as well as in the Regions where broadcasting facilities exist, which helps 
to keep the Employment Service prominently before the public eye 
Rural bioadcasts have proved paiticularly elfective so far as approach to 
ex-servicemen is eoncerntd The introduction of Mobile Exchanges is 
expected to assist further in the public relations work and the best use 
will be made of them. 

Piess conferences are organised periodically and visits of prominent 
persons and press representatives to the Emplojmcnt Exchanges arranged 
to focus public attention on them 
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In January 1047, a team of civilian lecturers was sent to the Middle 
East, Malaya an l Burma on two months’ tour to lecture to Indian troops 
on the facilities provided by theDGR & E. 

A bulletin entitled “Resettlement News” is published monthly as the 
otgan of the National Employment Service It has a wide circulation The 
scope of this publication is being enlarged to make it more effective dnd 
a Hindi edition is proposed to be added 

A proposal to ttain the publicity staff m order to equip them better 
foi their tasks has been approved and arrangements are being made to 
start the course in the near future 



CHAPTER II 

LABOUR LEGISLATION 

CENTRAL, PROVINCIAL AND INDIAN STATES 
1 Factory Legislation 

(«) The Fuitorws Act, TJJ4. 

Stati icgul ition of tin conditions ot cm ploy incut in iactoins m India 
started onlv in the year 1881 when the lust Indian Factories Act was 
passed Prior to this enactment, the policy of the state towards laboui 
nutters was virtually that of Lmsi>ez-faire Hours ot work in most of the 
factories who from sunrise to sunset Large numbers of women and 
children weie employed Woikers enjoyed neithci periodical nor weekly 
holidays As a result of the awakening of the public conseient c both in 
India and the United Kingdom m 1875 a Factory Commission was appoin¬ 
ted by the Covei nment oi Bombay to enquire into “the conditions ot the 
operatives in the Bombay lactones and the necessity or otherwise for the 
passing of a Factory Act ”* 

The Commission pointed out the prevalence of various abuses but on 
the question of legislation then was no agiet merit among its members 
Various provinces ot industiial irnpoitain e which weie consulted by the 
Government of India also did not favoui the enactment of legislation 
Tho Government of India, howevci, decided to proceed with all-India 
legislation This decision was vehemently opposed by several sections of 
public opinion Nevertheless, after a number of Bills had been drafted 
and considered the first Act was passed m 1881 

The Act represented a compromise between tho radical and conserva¬ 
tive shades of public opinion It applied only to those factories which 
employed 100 or more persons and used mechanical power, defined a 
‘child’ as any person below the a 'e of 12 and prohibited the employment 
of children below the age ot 7 The hours of woik of children between the 
age of 7 and 12 were fixed at nine and provision was made lor rest intervals 
and holidays Pei sons above 12 were treated as adults and except for 
certain provisions relating to health and safety there was little regulation 
of their conditions of work 

The inadequacy of the provisions of the Act, howevor, led the 
Government of India to consider proposals for its amendment almost 
immediately after it was put on the statute book The Government of 
Bombay appointed a Commission m 1884 to examine the question and to 
make recommendations The appointment of this Commission was followed 
by the appointment of another Commission by the Government of India in 
1890 Largely on the basis of the iecommendations of the Commission a new 
Factories Act was passed in 1891 The Act defined a ‘factory’ as any 
premises in which 50 or more persons were employed and empowered 
Provincial Governments to extend its operation to factories employing 20 or 
more persons, provided for a compulsoiy stoppage of work for half-an-hour 
during the middle of the day and for weekly holidays, limited the 
hours of work for women to 11 per day and fixed the minimum ago of 

•Tho information givon hereafter is from Indian Factory Legislation A Historical 
Survey and Indian Factory Law Administration by A G Clow. 
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employment for children at 9 and prescribed the wbikmg hours of 
children between 9 and 14 to a maximum of 7 hours a day and to daylight. 
The Act also contained elaborate pio\isions for inspection and penalties 

During the next twenty years in which the Act remained in force, 
certain new iaotors made their appearance and brought about a consider¬ 
able change in Indian industi lal conditions The introduction'of electric 
light and the boom m the cotton null mdustr\ m 1904 led to the working of 
long hours Some ol tlu nulls in Bombay even woiked for 1.9 hours in a 
clay This led to a demand foi enquuv and in 1900 a preliminary 
Committee was appointed to lm estimate the existence of abuses The report 
of tins Committee pointed to the no<essit\ ot a more detailed and a wider 
enquuv A Factory Labom Commission was aciordingly appointed m 1907 
to consider the whole question ot factm\ labom On the basis of the 
recommendations ot the Commission a Bill was introduced in 1909 which 
was passed into an Act in 1911 

The main features of the Act of 1911 were as follows (1) it limited 
for the fiist time the houis of work of adult male's m textile mills to 12 per 
day , (2) (lnldren’s hours in textile mills were reduced to 0 per day 
and moie stnngent measures for inspection and certification were provided, 
(3) it piohibited the ernplov ment ot women and children in certain 
dangerous processes and between the houis of 7 p in and 5 30 a m 

At the conclusion of the first World Wai tlu re was a rising conscious¬ 
ness among the working (lasses which resulted in considerable industrial 
umest in 1919 At about the same time the International 
Labour Organisation which was set up by the Peace Tnaty 
began to have its influence cm the Indian scene The draft 
conventions anci recommendations adopted by the International Labour 
(’(inference* and the pressure of public opinion necessitated a revision of 
Labour Legislation In 1922, these fore, a revised and a more comprehensive 
Act was passed The Act applied to all factories which employed 20 or more 
persons and which used mechanical pow'er Provincial Governments were 
empowered to extend the operation of the Act to any industrial undertak¬ 
ing, wherein 10 or more persons were employed Persons below the age of 
1,9 were now treated as children and their hours of work were limited to 6 m 
the day with a rest interval of half-an-hour after .9 1/2 hours of work. The 
minimum age for the employment of children was also raised from 9 to 12 
and no child could be admitted to employment unless a medical certificate 
was produced The working hours of adults were limited to 11 hours a day 
and to 60 hours in any one week and rest interval was increased from 
half-an-hour to one hour In addition to making various provisions relating 
to health and safety the Act for the first time provided that oveitimejwork 
should be paid at one and a quarter times the normal rates of pay * 

For the next 12 years no important change was introduced in the Act 
though certain modifications were made by the Amending Acts of 1923, 
1920 and 1931 Tn 1929 the Royal fYmimission on Labom was appointed 
with wide terms of reference The Report whu h was published in 1931 review¬ 
ed the whole existing field of Indian Labour Legislation and made a large 
number of recommendations Largely on the basis of the recommendations 


I L.O Industrial Labour in India, pp 72 73-. 
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of the Commission a Bill was framed by the Government of India which 
was passed into an Act m 1934 Thp new Act which came into force on 
1st January 1935, differed from all other previous Ac is as it not onlv 
embodied some of the reforms hut involved an extensive rearrangement of 
the law Most of the provisions of the Act still stand though some 
changes were introduced by the Amending Acts of 1936, 1940, 1941, 1944, 
1945, 1946, and 1947, The most important among these is the Art of 1946 
since it brought India in line with foreign eountnes by conforming the 
hours of woik to the Hours of Work Convention ot the Washington 
Conference of 1919 The mam provision* of the Far tours Act as it stands 
to-day are as follows *— 

(1) The definition of ‘factory’ adopted by the Act of 1922 still 
holds good but the factories are now classified into two classes—‘Seasonal’ 
and ‘Perennial’ Any factory which is exclusively engaged in cotton 
ginning, cotton or jute pressing, the decortication of giounrlnuts, the 
manufacture of coffee, indigo, lac, lubber, sugai (including G'v r) ot tea 
or an\ manufacturing process which is incidental to or connected with any 
of the aforesaid processes is treated to be a seasonal factory The Pto\inc ml 
Governments, however, are empowered to notify anv such factoiv not 
to be a seasonal factory if it works for more than 180 days m the year 
Similarly, ft Provincial Government can declare any spe < ifn d factory in 
which manufacturing processes are ordinarily carried on for not more than 
180 working days m the year and cannot be carried on except during 
paiticular season oi at times dependent on the irregular action oi natural 
forces to be a -easonal t ctoiy foi the purposes of this Act * 

(2) The minimum age for the employment ot children is 12 and 
persons between the ages of 12 and I % are treated as children The Act 
of 1934, however, introduced a new class of workers, viz ‘adolescents’ 
An ‘adolescent* is defined as a person who has completed Ins fifteenth 
year but has not completed his seventeenth yeai and has not been < citified 
as fit foi employment as an adult Such adolescents as have not been 
eeitified are to be deemed to he children for the purposes of the Act No 
child is allowed to work m a factoiy unless he is certified as physi¬ 
cally fit and unless he carries while at work a token giving a refc rence to 
such certificate Provincial Governments are empowered to make rules 
prescribing the standards of physical fitntss to he attained by children 
Hours of work of children are restricted to 5 per day and spreadover i= 
limited to 7J consecutive hours The low also provides that no woman or 
child can lie allowed to yvork in a factory except between 6 a m. and 
7 pm. 

(3) The law prescribes a 48-hour week and a 9-hour day for adults 
employed in perennial factories The working hours in seasonal factories 
have been fixed at 50 hours per week and 10 hours per day The spread- 
over is limited to 10$ houis m a day in the case of workers employed in 
perennial factories and 11£ hours in the case of seasonal factories Pro¬ 
vision has also been made for a weekly holiday and for a rest interval of 
one hour after 6 hours of work The Act, however, makes provision for 
relaxing these restrictions for certain categories of workers, e g , workers 


•Provisions of tho Act can also be applied by the Provincial Governments to 
any factory, whether it uses mechanical power or not, wherein ton or more persons 
ace employed. 
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engaged on urgent repairs, or in work which is of preparatory or comple¬ 
mentary nature or in work which is necessarily so intermittent that the 
intervals during which they do not work -while on duty ordinarily amount to 
more than the intervals rcqmrf d In the Art or m any work which for 
technical reasons must he carried on continuously throughout the day. 

(4) By virtue of the Factories (Amendment) Act of 1945 new provi¬ 
sions have been made regarding holidays. The law now provides for com¬ 
pensatory holidays to workers deprived of weekly holidays by exemption in 
case of all factories and enforces an annual paid holiday of 10 days for 
adults and 14 dayfor childrenffemployed m perennial factories Right to 
annual holidays is subject to the completion of 12 months’ continuous 
service in a factory The Act has gone further than the International 
Labour Convention of 1936 which provided for a paid holiday of 6 days to 
a worker The holidays can be accumulate d over a period of 2 years 
Half of the wages foi holidays are to he paid before the worker proceeds on 
leave and the balance on Ins return A more liberal leave provision made* 
b\ a factory is, however, not affected hv this law and factoncs providing 
benefits substantially similar to those laid down in it can he exempted from 
its provisions 

(5) A new feature introduced since lilt is the limitation with regard 
to the overtime hours whu h could be worked b\ ‘exempted’ woikors The 
law has now placed a limitation on the amount of overtime that < an be 
v orked by vntue of any exempt ion granted These limitations wen'furthei 
revised bv the \ct of 194b With regard to overtime rates of pay, the law 
now lays down that wheie a weaker i ti a lion-seasonal fat tot v works for 
more than nine hours in am da\ or for mote than foitv -eight hours in any 
week, or in a season, ll fact my works tor moic than nine hours in any day 
ot foi more than fifty houis m any week he shall be entitled in lospect of 
oveitime worked to pay at the rate twice Ins ordinary rate of pay 

(6) Provision has been made in the Act for laying down the standard 
of cleanliness, ventilation, overcrowding and lighting in factories Powei 
has also been given toPiovnui.il (loveinnx nfs to authorise Factory 
Inspectors to call upon manage is of factoncs to cam out such specific 
measures foi increasing the cooling of the an if they are ot opinion that 
it is at times msuffic icnt. to sccuio operatives against danger to health 
or serious discomfort, provided, howevei, that the cooling power can bo 
appreciably increased without involving an amount of expense which 
would be unreasonable under the' circumstances The Act empowers 
Factory Inspectors to call upon manageis to < auv out such tests as may he 
necessary to determine the- strength or quality of any specified parts of the 
structure of factories oi sue h < lianges m the machine tv as may he necessary 
for safety it they are of opinion that on account of any defect in ihc 
m.uhineiv nr the structure or any part thereof human safety oi life 1 is 
endangered 

(7) In connection with the welfare of the workers the lave provides 
for the maintenance of a suitable and sufficient, supply of watci foi dunk¬ 
ing and washing purposes , foi adequate sheltei tor rest ill factories 
employing more than lit) persons , for the reservation ot suitable rooms foe 
the use of children of women employed m .factoi ics employing more-than 
50 women , and for the maintenance of adequate hist aid appliances By an 
Amending Axit of 1947 a new section has been introduced in the Act which 
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enables Provincial Government.® to make rules requiring specified factories 
employing more tl on 250 pent ns to set up canteens in conformity with 
prescribed standards and conditions 

Administration and Fnfcicemevt of ihr Art The admimstiation 
nf the Art is 1 ho responsibility of Hie Piovmrial ( oven monts The Act 
anthiieis lrovmci.il Gove 11 monts to appoint Tnspi r ten's and a C'hiet 
fmpi < tor with powois to enter and examine the premises and plant and to 
exercise such other poxvers as may be' neccssaty foi carrying out the 
purposes of the Act All Piovmcial Covenimi tits have appointed Chief 
Inspectors ot Factories foi the enforcement and administration of the Act 
rhe Chief Irisperfor is assisted bx full-time lnsj ee tors and Dislnrt 
Magistrates who are declared to be rr-ojpno Inspectors under the Act 

The strength of the faetoiy inspectorate has been on the increase as 
may be seen bom the fact that their nunibei stands at r >9 for the whole of 
Biitish Tnelia at the present time as compared to 19 in 1929 and 21 in 1921 
Though the relative strength of the inspectorate in proportion to the 
numbei of faetoims to be insjiee ted is much larger m India (122 to 400 
factories per Inspector) than m Great Bntain (800 to 1,000 factories per 
rnspectoi), the stand,nets of enforcement arc said to be much lower here 
chan in Britain Duting the c muse ot the n suivevs the* Laboui Investiga¬ 
tion Committee found that though on the whole, the \it was being 
satisfactory obseived by tin* l.ngei indiisti lal establishments, tbeic was a 
considerable evasion of iis provisions m small and seasonal fac tones parti¬ 
cularly in respect of houis of work, overtime, employment of children, 
safety, health and sanitation* The Committee thought that such evasions 
weTc laigely due to the inadequacy of the tactoiv inspectorate As will 
be seen from the Table given below a large number of factories h mam 
uninspected every year 


TABLE XVI 

STATISTICS RELYTTNC1 TO FACTORY INSPECTION 


Year 

Total No of 

Total No of 

Total 

Factories 

Factories 

No of 


Tnspec ted 

not inspec ted 

fac t oi ies 

1929 

6,959 (85 5) 

1,176 (14 5) 

8,129 

19.14 

7,70.5 (89 0) 

953 (110) 

8,658 

1919 

9,046 (86 4) 

1,420 (13 6) 

10,466 

1940 

9,965 (91 t) 

954 ( 8 7) 1 

10,919 

1941 

10,058 (84 7) 

1,810 (15 3) 

11,868 

1942 

10,160 (811) 

2,367 (18 9) 

12,527 

1*14 1 1 

11,0.53 (83 7) 

2,156 (16 3) 

13,209 

1944 

11,713 (83 2) 

2,3.58 (16 8) l 

14,071 

1945 

11,806 (80 0) i 

i 

2,9.55 (20 0) 

14,761 


Labcui Investigation Committee —Main Report, p 41 
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- The question of adequate factory inspection' was discussed at the 
fifth mooting of thi Chief lnspcotois of Factoues lield m 1944 In the 
meeting stress was placed on the immediate necessity of strengthening the 
inspectorate There has be« n, foi some time now, a growing realisation of this 
need for the propel and efficient enforcement of the Act With this end in 
view the (Ioveminent of India have pioposed to strengthen the staff so that 
each Inspector may not have more than 150 factories m Ins charge 

The services of Sir Wilfud Garrett, Chief Inspector of Factorles, 
U K , were obtained fora short period to aelvi&e Government on improve¬ 
ments in the administration of factory legislation and he has submitted bis 
report The services of two benior Inspectors from the Ministry of Labour 
and National Set vice, U K , have also been obtained Two couises have 
been held for the training of junior factory mspectois To enable the 
inspectoiate to maintain a high standard of efficient y and to keep 
themselves well informed it is piojiosed that the organibation of the 
Chief Adviber, Factories, should berve as a dealing house of information 
This organisation will publish leaflets, pamphlets, etc to educate woi kers 
as well as the employers in safety, sanitation, welfare work and other allied 
subjects. 

hi the light of the experience of the working of the Factoues Act, 
the Government of India are also contemplating a revision of the Act For 
this purpose a Bill has been fiamed and is being considered by the Indian 
Parliament It is proposed to extend the scope of the Act to cover virtually 
all workplaces where work or manufac tunng processes arc earned on with 
a view to sale or profit and to lay down in the Act itself all essential 
measures nccessaiy for securing proper lighting and ventilation, the health, 
safety and welfare of the workers These changes will be most important 
in view of the fact that it is in small workshops that unsatisfactory 
conditions are reported to exist The Bill also aims at raising the tnimmum 
age for the employment of children to 13 and reducing their working 
hours to 41 per day With a view to relieving Provincial Governments 
and the executive from the responsibility of interpreting i ules and regulations, 
attempt is being made to define them as precisely as possible While on 
the one hand rule making power of the Provincial Governments will bo 
curtailed by the new measure, they will be given more powers to irnne 
special welfare regulations The measuie further empowers Provincial 
Governments to require that every factory must register and take a licence 
for working, that before a new factory is allowed to be constructed or 
extensions are made to an existing factory, Uic plans and designs, etc. 
of the building must be submitted to and approved by Government. 

INDIAN STATES 

Tho industrially advanced In liau States have also passed Factories 
Acts which arc more or less on tho lines of legislation in force in British 
India The Hyderabad State and tho Tiavancorc State have mutatv, 
mutandis, adopted the Indian Factoues Act, 1934 The Hyderabad State has, 
howovei, kept pace with the piognss made rn British India and by recent 
amendments corresponding reductions have been made in the daily and 
weekly hours of work, and provision has been made for tiu maintenance of 
canteens Factories in Indore are regulated by the Indore Factoues Act 
1929 The Act is generally on par with the British Indian Act with the 
difference that the minimum and maximum age of children has been fixed 
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at 11 and 14 nspectivelv and thin daily houis of work at 6 Tho hours of 
woik pioscnbtd foi adult workers by tin* Indore Ait also art com putatively 
longer than tho.se picstnbed by the British Indian Act. The Indoie 
Ait piescnbcs a sixty-hour-week and an eh vi n houi-day foi all adult 
vvoikcrs Rest mteivals ate also limited to only halt an hour after six houis 
ot woik From the available inhumation it would appear that the provisions 
ot the JBaroda Fat tones Ait ot 1940 aie similai to those of 
the Indian Factones Act, 19d4 Factories Acts are known to be in 
force in the following states, namely, Mysore, Cochin, Patiala, Kapuithala, 
Raigarh and Nandgaon Most id the (States have appointed Chief Inspectors 
and Inspectors of Factories tor tho enforcement of the Act ill their States 

(6) The C 1‘ Unregulated Faitoi u 6 A<1, 19J7 

Examining M tln londitums ot labom in umegulated factories the 
Royal Commission expussed the desirability of bunging these lactones 
under icgulation in v lew ol the pievalmt abuses For this purpose they 
divided the unregulated lactou s into two classes (a) small lactones using 
power but employing less than 20 vvoikers and (b) lactones not using power 
Foi (a) they leeommended genual extension ol only a lew sections of the 
Factones Act to such units as c mploy betwicn 10 and 20 poisons Dealing 
with (b) the Commission telt that taking into consideiation the class ot 
employe!s to be affected by suili legulation and the administrative 
difficulties involved, extension id the Factones Act would not be a 
practical jiroposition They, therefore, iccommended that a separate 
bnofand simple Act should be passed To stait with, the Commission 
held that, the Act should apply only to those factones without powci 
machinery which unploy 50 or moic persons and that it should h\ 
tho minimum age of employment ol children at 10 and the working houis 
of children between 10 and 14 years of age at 7 hours a day They also 
recommended that the Act should lay down minimum standards for the 
protection of the health of workers and provide lor a weekly holiday 

Though the recommendations of tho Commission in respect of work¬ 
shops using power were given effect to by an amendment to the Factories 
Act m 1940, no all-India measure wes adopted to implement their 
recommendations miespcct ol the second category of lactones Certain private 
Bills to regulate certain classes of wotkbhops wore introduced in the Madras 
Legislative Council m 19.12 and 1922, and m the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council in 1932 and 1936 * The lead was, however, taken by 
the Central Provinces and m 1927 the Central Provinces Unregulated Facto¬ 
ries Act was passed 

The Act provides for the welfare of labour in factonea to witch the 
Factories Act does not apply and seeks to regulate tho labour conditions 
especially of women and children in the Central Provinces Unregulated 
factory has been dehned by the Act as anyplace wherein 50 or more workers 
are employed or were employed on any one diy ot the piece hug 12 months 
and wherein Wi-inakmg, shellac manufacture, oi leather tanning is earned 
on. Mines are exempted from its provisions The Provincial Government 
can, however, extend the operation oi the Act to other industries and to 

* Indian Labour Legislation 1932-37 Bulletin No 61 of Indian Iulustrias and 
Labour - pp 60-51 
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workshops employing 25 or more persons and to seasonal unregulated facto¬ 
ries m which a manufacturing process or handicraft is ordinarily carried on 
for not more than ISO working da\s m the year and cannot be carried on 
except during particular seasons 

The Act limits the daily hours of work to 10 for men, 9 for women 
and 7 for children with a break of at least half-an-hour after five hours’ 
work Children have been elefined as poisons between the ages of 10 and 
14 Under the Act no rhibl hr low the age ot 10 ean be employed and his 
employment is subject to the possession of a oritifuate of fitness issued bv 
aeertif\mg surgeon Children ran only hr i mployed between Sam to 12 
noon and 1 p m to > p m and women are not pci nutted to work before 
sunt iso or after sunset Children ar< finthei piolnbited from working in 
two f.u torn s on the same dav ind lioin wotkmg o\< it ime or from taking 
woik home afto working m a f.ietoi v The \r< also provides for a weekly 
holiday .iftei six dav s’ round utive vvoik Other provisions of the Act 
relating to health and safety, not nr s and icgisteis, penalties and proce¬ 
dure are almost identical to similai piovisums in the Factories Aet 

In addition to the above \rt certain b\e-laws were also framed by 
the C P Government in 1941 under the C P and Berat Munieipal ties Act 
foi the regulation of conditions m bah factories Fiom the tepo t of the 
La bom [nv< stigatioii Committi'i, liowcvc r, it. would appear tb P both these 
measures have not so far been successful This is mainly due to want of 
adequate* enforce ment * 

In the rest of Tndia no legislation on similar lines has so far been enact¬ 
ed The necessity of bringing sin ill factories undei regulation has, however, 
been again emphasised bv the Labour Investigation Committee which drew 
attention to the de*plorable conditions prevailing in them Proposals to 
bring non-povvei factories under regulation veeie discussed in a series of 
conferences initiated by tbc (lovernine nt of Tndri On the basis of these 
discussions it is now proposed to extend the scope of the Factories Act so 
as to include non-powei far tones employing 20 or more persons The 
Madias Government has, however, decided to have separate legislation for 
this purpose and have iccentlv passc*d the Madras Non-Power Factories 
Act, 1947 Tt aims at regulating conditions of labour in such specified 
industries and handicrafts as employ 10 or more persons The Act also 
makes piovision for the health and safety of woikers 


2 Mining Legislation 


(a) The Indian Mine s Act, 1923 

The fust attempt to regulate the employment of workers in coal 
mines was mule in 1891 when l.ugeilv as a result, of deliberations of the 
International Conference held at. Beilin m 1890 an Inspector of mines 
was appointed However, it was not till 1901 that the first Indian Mines 
Act regulating tho working c onclitions m mmps was passed ** The Aet, 
however, pioveel to be* defective in seveial dnections and after a series of 
amendments was finally nveihauled mil superseded by a more comprehen¬ 
sive Ae t. of 192.9 The new Act. whu h c ame into force on 1st July 1924 
made a number of important changes The scope of the existing Act was 


* Labour Investigation Committee—Mini 
Report on an Enijmtij n to lonthfums 


n Ii< port, p 48 

of labour vn the Coal Mwing Tnihmtui in 
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zcade widei and a none was defined as any excavation, lriespeotive of 
depth where minerals were searched or obtained It amended the definition 
of'children’ to mean any persons below the age of 13 and prohibited 
their emplovment m am pait of the mine Hours of adult labour were 
limited to 60 per week overgiound and 54 underground and provision was 
made for a weekly holiday * 

Except for minor changes concerning daily limit of the hours of work 
and regulation of shifts which w’ero introduced bv the Amending Act of 
1928 no important changes nee introduced till 103f> In 1035, largely a« a 
result of the recommendations of the Iloval Commission on Labour and the 
adoption of the diaft International T abour Convention on hours of work 
in coal mines, the law was further amended Since 1035 the basic form 
of the law has not changed though further changes wmrp m n de bv the 
Amending Acts of 1036, 1017 and 1046 and the Ord inance of 1945 The 
mam provisions of the law as it stands now are as r ollows — 

fa) The Act applies to nil mines A ‘mine’ is defined as anv excava¬ 
tion where operation for the purpose of searching for or obtaining minerals 
has been or is being earned on 

(b) No person is permitted to work in a mine for more than six days 
m anv one week Honrs of work for persons employed above ground have 
been limited to 10 per dav and fiftvfour m a week with a maximum 
spread-over of 12 horns including an interval of rest for an hour after 6 
hours’ work For persons cmplovcd below ground, the weekly 
limit is the • same as for workers above ground but the 
number of hours per day as well as the spread-over lias been fixed 
at 9 hours No person is allowed to remain below ground except during his 
period of work and where work below ground is earned on by a system of 
relays the period of v ork of all persons employed in the same relay is to be 
the same and reckoned from the time the first person of the relay leaves 
the surface Persons holding position of supervision or management or 
employed in a confidential capacity are exempted from the provisions of the 
Act relating to hours of work and weekly dav of rest 

(c) The employment, of children below the age of 15 is prohibited in 
mines and persons below the age of 17 are not allowed to work underground 
unless certified medically fit Such a certificate of fitness must be in the 
custody of the manager of the mine and the person certified is required to 
carry a token giving leference to such a certificate while at work 

(d) The Act also provides for the keeping of an adequate supply of 
drinking water maintenance of medical appliances and pioper sanitary 
arrangements Pv virtue of the Mines (Amendment) Ordinance, 1945, 
provision has been made in the Ai t for the maintenance of creches in mines 
wherein women are ordinarily employed A new provision designed to 
promote the welfaie of the workers was introduced bv the Amending Ait, 
of 1046 The law now nrnkes it compulsory for the mines to maintain closed 
shower baths separately for men and women at or near the pit head 

(e) A large number of iemulations have also been made mulct the Act 
covering the entire tield of spe< lal safety devices necessary in mines anti 
prescribing in great detail conditions to make the whole mining operation 

* I, L O Industrial Labour iji India* p 81. 
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as safe as possible The law also lays down that all accidents which cause 
bodnv injury resulting m the cnfoiced absuu fiom woik ol the person 
injiued loi moie tlian 48 hours aie to be ie< oidud in the picsctibed manner 

Tin Government of India piomulgatcd regulations under Section 2l)(j) 
ol tin Indian Mines Act, 1923 on the 7tli March 1929 prohibiting the 
employ irunt ol any woman underground in the coal mu ts in Bengal, Bihar 
anrl Orissa, tin Central Provinces and in salt mines m the Punjab with 
eHect from the hist July, 1949 and nr .ill other mines with effect from 
the 1st Julj, 1929 in order to prevent undue hardship a principle of 
giadualness in the number ol women to be reduced every }ear was laid 
down Women are not prohibited liom accepting employment m open 
workings and on the surface of mines As a ie'-ult ol shortage of labour 
in coal mining areas dating the period ol the Second World War the policy 
was reversed in 1943 By two notifications issued in November and 
December 1943 the Government permitted the employment of women 
undeigiound on ccitain conditions But with the encl ol the war the 
ban was leimposed horn 1st February, 194b 

Unlike many other Laboui Acts, the administration and enforcement 
of the Indian Mines Act is the solo responsibility ol tho Central Government. 
Powers to frame rule , and regulations which weic previously shared by the 
Provincial Governments arc now exclusively enjoyed by the Government of 
India Tho Act empowers the Central Government to make rules and 
regulations foi pieseribing the ipiahtications, duties and powers of Inspec¬ 
tors, and duties and responsibilities ot employers, etc , for regulating 
matters connected with the safety, health and wellare oi mineis, employ¬ 
ment of women and children, and ior prescribing icgisters, returns and 
notices icquired under the Act In older to obtain the co-opciation and 
opinion ol tho employcis and workeis in tho framing ol sueh lulcs and 
regulations tho Act provides loi the constitution of Mining Boards 
in important mining aieas representing employers, workers and the 
Government. 

Under the provisions of the Act no draft of any lcgulation can be 
published and no lule can bo made unless it has been reierred to every 
Mining Board concerned However, m cases of emeigency tho Government 
is empowered to make regulations without reterimg them to Mining Boards 
but such regulations cannot remain in lotce for more than two years In 
case the Inspectorate and a mine owner, agent or manager are unable to 
agree as to the terms ol bye-laws, the case must bo referred to the Mining 
Board lor settlement. The Boards are also empowered to investigate any 
case instituted by the Inspectorate against any employer if the trying court 
recommends to the Government that such a reference is called for Such 
relorcnees can also be made to any Committee constituted undei the 
Act Each Committee, is to consist ol a Chairmen nominated by the 
Central Government, one pei&un nominated by he Chairman and 
two other persons, one nominated by the Cetntial Government 
to lepresent workois and tho other nominated by tho owner, 
agent or manager of the mine concerned For the due discharge of their 
functions Mining Boards and Committees are vested with the powers of 
a Civil Court and can enforce the attendance of witnesses and oompel the 
production of documents and material objects They are also authorised 
to exercise such of the powers of an Inspector under the Act as they 
think necessary or expedient to exercise for oarrying out their duties. 
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Administration of the Act —The actual administration of the Act , 
however, is m the hands at the Chief inspector and Inspectors of Mines 
appointed by the Central Government in addition to regular wholetmw 
Inspectors, Distin t Magistrates may also be requited to dischaigc borne o 1 
the duties of Inspectors Examining tlic position of the inspection staff the 
Royal Commission on Labour obsciv* d that “having regard to the numbers 
and distribution of mines m India, the staff of inspectors is small/’ 
and tecommendi d stu ligthemug of the staff by flu appointment of 
Assistant Inspectors and by e ntrusting the ehstuet publie he alth ofheers 
with tlie eluties relating to health m mine s Though some, of these recom¬ 
mendations have been ixnple merited to a eeitain extent theie has not been 
any raelical ehangc m the inspection as mav be seen hour the fact that 
quite a huge number of mums remain uninspected evciy year The 
following table* gives tiguies m respect of inspections — 

TABLE XVII 

TOTAL, NUMBER Oh MINES INSPECTED DURING THE YEARS 

1929, 1934 and 1939-1915 


Year 

Total ISo ol 

Xo ot Alines 

Xu of Mines 

Mines 

inspected 

not inspected 

1929 

1,732 

1,416 

316 

1934 

1,675 

989 

686 

1939 

1,864 

1,210 

! 654 

1940 

1,807 

1,181 

626 

1941 

1,908 

; 1,214 

694 

1942 

2,201 

! 1,102 

1,099 

1943 

2,329 

2,359] 

1,311 

1,018 

1944 

1 1,361 

998 

1945 

2,151 

1,492 

659 

1946 

2,119 

1,316 

803 


Enforcement of the Act —Inadequacy of inspection and laxity of 
enforcement of the provisions of the Act were adversely commented upon 
by the Labour Investigation Committee According to the Reports of 
the Committee provisions of the Act relating to employment of women and 
clnldien, sanitary arrangements, register s of employees, supply of drinking 
water, and maintenance ol medical equipment aie generally nut lespeeted. 
The Committee observed that “it appeals that the Mines inspectors mainly 
look to the adoption of salcty measuies and not to the other provisions 
of the Act relating to health, hours of work, etc ”f Flagrant violation 
of the provisions of the Act specially those relating to hours of work have 
also been reported in the coal mines In ins "Report on an Enquiry 
into Conditions of Labour m the Coal Mining Industry" Mr S R Desh- 
pande has drawn pointed attention to the unsatisfactory working of the 
penal provisions of tho Act During the course of the investigations 
in the coal mines various complaints were made that many mine 

• Figures from Annual Report oj the Chief Inspector of Minot, 

t Labour Investigation Committee, Mam Report, p 62. 
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owners escaped punishment for infringement of the law and that if 
prosecuted tho lines imposed were so trivial that it paid them to break 
the law lathei tli<m to obey it The Government of India, howcvei, now 
propose to strengthen the inspectorate -o that mines will be inspected more 
irecpicntly and the law cnfoictd moie strictly The Government of India 
aio also examining the Act with a view to linpi ovmg the wtlla e provisions 
ol tlie Act and aie toiisidciing (lie proposal to reduce tin horns ol work in 
mmoo following the icductioii ot woikuig lioins iu lactones 

Provisions in Indian Slates 

It js umlcistood that somi ol the Indian State s li.ive adopted measu¬ 
res to legula to conditions ot woik m mines in tin Tiav.incoie Stato mines 
are regulated by the Tiavancori .Mims and Minei.ils lii gulation, 1928 
Those regulations are inoio or less based on the Indian Mines Ait, 1923 
with the difference that the horns ol work in Tiav ukoio have been fixed 
at 11 ptr day and 51 and 12 pei week foi woi Ice is employed above ground 
and underground respectively T’lu nimimiim age ot employment of 
children has been fixed at 14 as compaied to 15 m Butisli India 

Conditions of employmuit ol laboui in mines m the Mjsorc Stato 
are regulated by the Al)son. Mines Act, 190b Tin \< t uiovidcs for the 
health and salety ot workeis in the mints and foi the m imtenance of an 
inspecting stafl The weekly and daily houis ol work, however, are not 
regulated The administration an l t nloieeimnt <>t the Act is the respon¬ 
sibility ot the Chut Inspector ot Mm >s and Explosives JFtom tho Labour 
Investigation Committee’s icpoit on tho gold industiy it would a|ipear that 
inspection ot mines m M^soie is vcr> cthetive Mines m the Mayurbhanj 
State are regulated by the Mayuibhanj State Mines Order, 1037 ' 

( b) The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act, 1939 

In order to m iko luither provisions loi siloty m coal mines tho 
Government ot India, on the recommendations ot the Coal Mining Commit¬ 
tee ot 1937, passed the Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act in 1939. The 
Act provides tor the creation oi a Coal Mines Stowing build to assist 
stowing measures The expenses ot the bund aio to be met by an excise 
duty subject to a m iximum ol 3 amias pm ton on .ill coal and soft coke 
raised or manutactured m liutish India bor tho adinuustiation of the 
bund tho Act provides foi tne constitution or a Co il Minos Sto wing Board 
consisting ot six persons 

In pursuance ot the Act a Coal Alins Stowing Bond was created 
in 1939 Under the rules 11.lined uulm the Act tho B raid have the autho¬ 
rity to grant assistance to ownors, agents or rnmigers of coal mines in 
stowing operations, or to execute or oiuse to bo executed su^h protective 
measures, as are necessary, under their own supervision Tne Board can 
also utilise tho bund ioi suA measure-. as aie designed ti piovido for the 
safety ot mines against tire or Hooding anl tor research connected with 
safety in mines 

The Act empowers the Chief Inspector and Iu-.poM.ors of Minos to 
visit any mine and to pass such oideis as they demn necessary tor tho 
safety ot mining operations ltotoieneos arising out o i such orders can be 
enquired into by a Committee ol Inquiry constituted m the prescribed 
manner under the Act. 
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The activities of the Coal Mines Stowing Board set up under the Act 
have lx 111 laigily ducted towards (ompiilsoiy and voluntary .stovvrng and 
protective woi ks Tin Act was < xarnim d by tlu Indian Coalfields Commit¬ 
tee, l<)43 r Lhi Committee feit tli.it the seeipe of the Act should be exten¬ 
ded to < ov< i stowing ioi i ohm ivation aLo liny have recommended that 
stowing should In modi coinpulsoiy in respe it of exti action of all coals 
with an ash eonte lit of up to 10 per e e ut anel that stowing should be assisted 
to the extent of 75 pe r ce nt ot the total cost, subji ct to a maximum assis¬ 
tance ol Ks 2 pet ton ot coalcxtiacted Loi meeting the increased expendi¬ 
ture they have lecoinmeiidi el that a cess should be levied at the rate of 
Ks 1-2-0 per ton ot eoal and Ks 1-10 0 per ton ot haul coke Lor the next 
5 yeais the cess recommended is, however, annas 8per tonoi coal and annas 
12 per ton of haul coke Suit coke is to be exempted from the ccss. 

(c) Mica and Coal Muir v Laboat 11 elf ate Fund Adi, 1916 and 1917 

Keuntly the Cove i nine nt ot India have .ulopteil various legislative 
measures lor the constitution ol Lunds to promote the welfare ot labour 
employed in eo.il and mica mining mdustnes The Coal Mines Labour Wel¬ 
fare Lund was constituted unde i an Ordinance which was promulgated in 
Jatiudiy 1944 The Ordinance has now been replaced by the Coal Mines 
Labour Welfate Lund Act ot Id 17 winch places the Lund on a permanent 
looting The mam provisions ol the Act and details ol the activities finan¬ 
ced from the Lund aie given elsewheie under the heading ‘Tire Coal Mines 
Labour Housing and General Welfare Lund’ 

A similar Lund has been constituted tor the beiu lit ot mica miners 
under the Mica Mines Labour Weltaic Lund Act ot 111 to The Act provides 
tor the raising oi a Laird by a levy oi au ad valorem custom duty on all 
mica expoitcd iiom British India Tile latcs ot duty are to bo tlxed by the 
Central Government liom time to time but are not to exceed 0^ par centum 
ad valorem In accordant e with the provisions ot the Act the Lund is adminis¬ 
tered by the Oenttal Government and is utilised to detray the cost of mea¬ 
sures designed to benefit mica miners, e g , impiovcrnent ot public health 
and sanitation, prevention ot diseases, nnpiovement ot medical facilities 
provision and improvement ot water supplies and facilities tor washing, 
provision and improvement ot education il facilities, nnpiovement of stand¬ 
ards ot living, piovision ot tiausport to and nom woi<x, etc L'no Lund may 
also be utilised lot granting aid to a Kiovniciai Govetntneut, a local autho¬ 
rity or the owner, agent or manager ot a mine lot any scheme approved by 
the Central Government and designed to promote the welfare ot the mica 
miners 

Provision has also been made m the Act for the constitution of two 
Advisory Committees, one each tor the provinces of Madras and Bihar to 
advise the Central Government on any matter arising out ot the adminis¬ 
tration of the Act or the Lund Thechauman and members ot each committee 
are to be appointed by the Central Government E ich co nmittee will con¬ 
sist ol equal numbei ot m 'mbcrs lepiesentmg mine ownets and workers 
and will include at least one woman and one member ot the Legislature of the 
province concerned The Act empowers the Central Government to make 
rules for the purposes of the Act and to appoint inspectors. Welfare Admi¬ 
nistrators, etc , to administer the Lund or t»o supervise or carry oat» the 
activities hnaaced from the Lund. 
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3. Plantation Legislation 

The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 

The problem of adequate labour supply presented serious difficulties 
to the tea planters in A«sam ever since the early stages of the industry 
The scarcity of labour in the province led to hectic efforts on the part of the 
employers to secure labour from distant provinc es The bulk transfer of 
labour and methods of recruitment adopted bv the rmplo\eis presented 
various administrative as yell as othei pi obit ms Efforts to meet these 
difficulties yore made in a senisof legislative measures between 1863 
and 100] These eailv measures- cailiesl in the history of labour 
legislation in India—were directed tnwaids retaliating contractual relations 
between planters and laboui eis While, on the one hand, the law guaran¬ 
teed to woikers steady work, and piopet health conditions, on the othei, 
it restricted their freedom to eh mgo employe is and thus ensured for the 
employers a stable labour force The law thus gave use to a system of 
indentured labour aeeordmg to which the workers weie punishable for 
breach of contract and liable to be arrested by the employers The system 
far from solving the problem of ensining labour supply led to increasing 
difficulties and m 1001 the Assam Laboui and Emigration Act was passed 
to regulate and control the rerriutmeiP of indentured labour for Assam 
plantations The restrictions imposed by th* Act wen* found insuffi¬ 
cient and further amending Acts weie passed in 1008 and 101 "> These 
Acts withdrew the rights of pnv.ue arrests bv the planters, abolished the 
indentured labour system and cianted an Assam Laboui Board for the 
supervision of reciuitment b\ garden Karlar? The change regarding 
indentured labour, howevei, was not effective till the repeal of the Work¬ 
men’s Broach of Conti act Act in 1026 

The revised laws, although they succeeded m eradicating old abuses 
to a certain extent, continued to fetter the industry without providing 
an adequate supply of laboui The problem was under active consideration 
of the Government when the "Roval Commission on labour was appointed 
The Commission found the existing law extremely defective In their 
opinion it was not only i circle ml unintelligible* to woikers by lecent 
amendments but cheeked the* advance tow aids the ideal of a free flow of 
labour They, therefoie, n commended replacement of the Act bv a 
new measure piovidmg for minimum control on tec liiittnent which may he 
necessary for the prevention of abuses so that the ideal ot a free flow may 
be attained For the protection of immigrants they suggested that assisted emi¬ 
grants from controlled at eas should he forwarded to Assam only through depots 
set up by the industi v or employers uid appioved by the Piovinc lal Govern- 
ment, and that they should have a i iglit to be repatriated at the cost of 
the employer aftei three \eais oi earlier on grounds of health or certain 
other special circumstance's Foi piotection dining transit they suggested 
that the Government of Tndia should have power to frame Miles for pi es¬ 
cribing routes to Assam and foi the maintenance of depots at different 
stages of their journey They also maintained that the Assam Labour 
Board had outlived its usefulness and that in its place a Protector of Immi¬ 
grant Labour should be appointed m Assam to look after the interests of the 
immigrants Laigclv on the basis of their recommendations a new Act 
known as the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Art, was passed in 1932 and 
came into force on 1st October P)33 * The following arc the mam provisiotia 
of the Act. 
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(1) Tho Act grants to every emigrant labourer and his family a right 
of repatriation at the cost of the cmplojer after the expiry of three years 
from the date of his entry into Assam or earlier repatriation m certain 
special circumstances and for repatriation of families of deceased emigrant 
labourers Foi the purposes of the ait “cmcranl labouici” means a person 
who has last ent< icd As«am as an assisted emigrant and is employed on a 
tea estate, and unhides any person who accompanied him as a child and 
has non become adult and is so employed The employer is not only 
required to pa\ the fare of the journew but aho to provide a subsistence 
allowance for the pound of‘journey Tn ease the cnijiloyrr fails to make 
neeessarv analignments foi the rc patmtinn within 15 d lys from the date 
on which tin nght of repatriation arises, he is hi hie to pay (ompensa- 
tion to the labomer at jnescribe cl tales Tn c i c < s of fuither default on the 
part of the employer, the Controller of Enugiant Labour authorised to 
repatriate tlie labomer and re rover the cost inclined from the employers 
Tlie Ait, however, provider that an emigi mt lihemiei may, by agreement 
witlr his employer, postpone tin c\e>r< lse of his i iglit of rej>ati i.ition, or 
may waive it conditionally or unronddionalh Such agreements must bo 
m writing and must be made m the prcs< nbcel form anel manner The right 
of repatriation can bo foi feute d 1>\ the Controller of Emigi ant Labour if he 
is satisfied that the Inhnum h is, n itliout leasonable rinse, failed to 
proceed on his homewai el jour nr v ,it the time anangeel bv his employer 

(2) The Art empowers lb ovule lal Covernments subject to the control 
of Central Oovorninent to dee late anv are a to be a eemtiollcel emigration 
area, anel thereafter any assisted emigrant mav be forwarder] to Assam 
by a licensed forvv aiding agent acting on lull ill of an e mjiloye i oi employers 
of labour Such assisted emigiants can be sent, to Assam r»nlv by pte*seribcd 
routes whe're arrangements fc>r feeding and ae eommod ltion have been 
made by the agents The Art defines “ issisted emigrant” as any person 
who is proceeding to Assam to work as alaboure t on a te a estate through 
the assistance of another jret on, but exc lude s jiersons who have worked 
as labourers on a tea estate within the last two ^cmis 

(3) With the concurrence of the Ce ntial (Je.vrinnumt, the Provincial 
Covcrninents can also eh e late anv eontrolle el enum.ilion aica or any jiait 
theie'of to be a restricted lerrmlmg aiea In that e ise no peisoii except a 
licensed fotvvarding ageuit, a lie e used i< e ruitci or a garden snrtlar, (l e , any 
person employed on a tea est 'te as a labemrn or m a position of management 
or supervision) holding a reitifieate> from the* owner oi managei eif a tea 
estate, can assist anotlie r prison to proceed to A^mi as an assiste*d emigrant 

(4) T T wlor Section ‘!2, the Act juohibits assistance to eluldieii below 
lf> veais to emigrate to \ssam mile -s fhev aie ic < orupana el 1>\ their 
jrareets or other nelult ielative* on whom the>v m dependent Similarlv, no 
man led woman who is living with hen husband e an lx assisted to pioce*cd 
to Assam w itliout the* consent eif he r husband 

(5) The Act provides foi the abolition of the* \s*,im Laboui Pea id 
and for the appointment of a C mtiollei of Eimm inf Tabom with one or 
more Deputy Contiolleis to elis ( h.uge* null duties and functions as me laid 
down in the Act To meed the expenses ot such an establishment, the Act 
provides for a levy of a ee=s on the employers not exceeding Ks 9 per 
assisted emigrant entenng Assam Luring the jear 1°4> the cess was levied 
at the late of E& 3 i cr assisted emigrant Lut w as reduced to Bs 2 in 1946. 
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(t>) Under the Act the Governor-General in Co urn il is the author it y to 
make rules legulating the procedure of the Controllei of Emigrant Labour 
and of persons or authorities exercising the powers of the Controller, 
piesei thing the manner m which the assisted emigrants may be for wauled , 
regulating matters connected with the collection of the Emigrant Labour 
Cess , and prcsinbing the qualifications tor the pe sons wlao may be granted 
licenses to act as ricrmteis The Government can also make rules regula¬ 
ting various other matters such as the m mm r m which legisti rs relating 
to emigrants shall be maintained or manner m which returns shall be 
■submitted 


The Ad also authorised Provincial Governments to make mles 
prescribing (a) the form and partn ul n s of the licon-e-, to bi granted to 
local forwarding agents .and the registers which shill be maintained or 
returns which shall be submitted by sue li age nts , (b) the a< oommodation 
and the scale ot diet whic h sli ill be provided and fhc sanitary and medical 
arrangements which shall be made at ca< h depot, f<) the procedure tor the 
grant of he c ines to rec miters and garden «.artlm s, etc VV ith the introduction 
of provinc ial autonomy these functions wen resumed bv the Central 
Government 

Administration and Enforcement —The administration and enfon ement 
of the Act is the responsibility of the Controller of Ennmant Labeuu who is 
appointed bv the Go\ernment of India He mav be assisted by Deputy 
Controllers of Emigrant Labour, similarly appointid and by the Civil 
Surgeons mcl District Magistrates The most important duty of the Con¬ 
troller is to supeivise the i< cruitment and repatriation of emigrant labourers. 
For the 1 clue discharge ot his duties he has been give n wide powers which 
include power to enter any open 01 enclosed place on a tea estate where 
he Knows or has reason to believe that emigrant labourers are workimr or 
are accommodated, any ofhee or depot maintained by a labour recruiting 
agency and any train, vessel or vehicle which is used lor the conveyance of 
assisted emigrants 

Statistic^ relating to emigrant labourers are published every yeat in 
the annual report on the working of the Act submitted by r the Controller 
of Emigrant Labour These repoits deal with the various aspects of plan¬ 
tation laboui in Assam The following table gives the statistics relating to 
the adnnni'-ti ation of the Ac t in ecilam specified y eais — 
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The Report of the Labour Investigation Committee on Plantation 
Labour shows that except for a few evasions in respect of recruitment and 
repatriation, the provisions of the Aft are properly observed Tt however 
draws attention to the fact that the Act merely regulates recruitment and 
forwarding of recruited labour to Assam and their repatriation but, does 
not regulate the working conditions of the workers on the tea estates The 
Report, therefore, recommends that a separate Plantation Labour Code 
covering all plantation areas should be framed to regulate labour conditions 
in plantations At present only m theCor hin State provisions have been made 
tor regulating the conditions of work of plantation labour The question 
of enacting a Labour Aft for plantations is under the active consideration 
of the Government of India 


4 Transport Legislation 

(a) The Indian Railway s* Acl, 1890 

The hours ot work and periods ot rest of all railway employees, except¬ 
ing those employed in railway workshops oi mines covered by the Faeto- 
ncs and Mines Acts respectively, are regulated by Chapter VIA of the 
Indian Railways Act, 18W The Chapter was added by an Amendment Act 
passed in 19 i<) to give legi-lativc* elfect to the Washington Hours of Work 
,iiid Geneva Weekly Rest Conventions ratified by the Government of 
India in 192 1 and W2‘t respectively * 

For purposes of regulating hours of work and periods of rest the Act 
^ la'-sities woiki is into two categories, viz , continuous workers and essentially 
intermittent workeis The'emplov merit of a railway servant can be declared 
to be intermittent if it involves long yx nods ot inac tion during duty hours 
In the case of railway seivants who«e employment is declared to be 
essentially intermittent the Act prescribed that their weekly hours ot work 
shall be limited to 84 For others it provides that they shall not be 
employed for more than 60 hours a week on the average in any month. The* 
Act ilso make-, provision lor the grant of periodical rest and lays down 
that 11 railway servants must be given a rest of not loss than 24 consecutive 
hours fatli week commenting on Sunday This provision, howevoi, does not 
apply to those perse ns whose employment is treated as being essentially 
lntumittint oi for whom shortei periods of rest are prescribed under the 
inks trained by the Governor-General in (ouncil 

Provision has however, been made m the Act for making temporal y 
exemptions of railway servants from the limits of hours of work anti the 
giant of rest penods m eases of emergency ami exceptional pressure of work. 
Howevo, whenever a railway servant is required to work overtime due to 
exceptional pressure of work the Act lays down that such overtime must 
be paid for at one and quarter times his ordinary rate* of pay The Act 
also prescribes that as far as possible* -compensatory periods of rest must be 
granted to those persons who are depnved of weekly' rest due to 
tempoiaiy exemptions 

The Act empowers the Governor General m Council to make rules 
prescribing the railway servants to whom the provisions of Chapter 
\ IA shall apply, the authorities who may declare any employment to be 
essentially intermittent or make temporary exemptions, etc In exercise 

* Report on an Enquiry into C-ond twn^ in thr Non-Oazetli-d Raxlvrty /Semce\ 
by Dr -Vhinad Mukhtar, p 26 
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of those powers certain rules known as the “ R.iu Aay Serv mts Honrs of 
Employment Rules were issued m 19.il and subsequently < cituin subsieli- 
aiy lnstimtions were also rirculati d The Act and the Rules, etc , issued 
tin round* r are generally referred to as the “Hours of Employment Regula¬ 
tions ” These Regulations regulate the hours of work and periods 
of rest of all (lass* s of railway servants (xoept (a) tunning staff, (b) watch¬ 
men, wat< limn sweep* rs, gatekeepers, etc , (*) persons holding positions of 
supervision oi manage ment or those employed in a confidential eapatitv 
and (d) ]ieis*,ns employed in factotus or mines legul'ited by the Faetoriesor 
Mines Act. 'I he application of these regulations y\as extended gtadually to 
vari(,«s railways, and at present all ('lass I Railways fall within the scope of 
these Regulations In 194b out of 990,8b9* pe isons e mployuel on all Indian 
Railways (exeluelmg staff employed on construe turn) asimny as (>87,0 $1 
were piotp* ted by the Regulations \s a term of sittlem nt of a disput* 
be tween the manage merits of the Durjcedmg Himaliyan Railway, Arrah 
Sasaram Light Railway, Jlakhtiaipm-Bih.u Light and Dehri-R ihtas 
Railways and the l niems oi their yvorkers, the managements of these 
railways have also voluntaiilv agre eel to obsetve the Regulations ** The 
total number of staff entitled to pioteetion on ('lass 1 Railways during the 
year 1940-47 me teased to 72S,41t 

Administration and Enfort < m< nt —Tn oidt r to sc>cure piojiei enfone- 
tn* nt of the provisions of e liapter VI A the Aet empmers the Hover not - 
(leneial in Coune il to appoint Supeivisois of Railway Labour Inexueise 
of this power a Super * isoi of Railway Libnut was appointed in 1911 He 
was assisted by a Deputy Supt iv isor and by several Inspectors Tn 194b 
the organisation of the Sup. i visor of Railvv ry Libour was mciged into 
the newvlv ereatedlndustii.il Relations Mae hineiy and it e e is d to have* 
any sepal vte existence Tlv* administration of the \< t is n >w 111 responsi¬ 
bility of the* ('Inci Libmr C uninis .tune r ((Vntial) and tli * R>gionil 
Commissiemeis of the thtce/ones into which India his been divide! for 
facility' of control an 1 weiik These ofiii ers have be~n el* elated as 
Supervisors of Railway Labour un 1. r the Aet ami are assist eel by Lab rut 
Inspectors 

From the Annual Repeats on the Working of Hours of Employment 
Regulations as well as from the Re port of tin Labour Jnve stigit’on Com¬ 
mittee it wonlel appeal that the piovisions of the Aet relating to temporary 
exemptions, pi riods of rest and display of Regulations and rosters are* 
occasionally not respected The Rules framed under the Aet authorise* 
the Head of the Railway to eledegate* powers to make temporrr> exemptions 
from the provisions of the law lelating to hours of work and pei iods of icst 
to subordinate authorities It is ieported that this delegation ot power has 
resulted in several objectionable pru< tiee»s Records of exemptions are 
not maintained b\ subordinates inspite of instructions from railway admi¬ 
nistrations The result rs that workers fail to get any payment for overtime 
as their claims are not supported by' relevant records Both the Labour 
Investigation Committee and the Supervisor of Railway' Labour have refer¬ 
red to the persistence of the evil practice of working during periodic rest 
or outside rostered hours The Committee remarked that “although tins 


*Riport of the Railway Board on Indian Railways for the year 1943-16, p 49 

** Annual Rtport on the Working of the Hours of Employment Regulations on 
Railways during 1945-46 
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evil (practice of woiking outside rostered houis) is as old as the regulations 
and though it has b'cn often brought to the notice of the railway adminis¬ 
trations by the Supervisor, little has been doin' to improve matters*” 

The most import mt question under the Regulations, however, is the 
question of il.issifu atmns of workers as “continuous” or “essentially intermit 
tent” In vies ol th % fait that hours of work and periods of rest of workers 
depend upon eoireet classilu ltion, ditferences of opinion generally arise 
lit tween the w orkcr-> and the management on tins question To lemove 
this eau^e ot Irution the Labour Invedigation (Jommittoe suggested that 
uitdin amount ot uniformity should be introduced in the classification of 
woiktis In view of the importance of the matti r, however, considerable 
att ntion is bi mg paid to it by the Inspectois Tiny bung all cases of 
doubtful 01 wiong classification to the notic" of the Regional Labour 
Commissioner (Cential), who, after further s^tutmy refers the same to the 
railway adnunistiations concemc'd Cises yyhuh are ojK'n to doubt .ire 
hah we’d by administrations yvheuas those which obviously involve a 
bn id) of liw are reetiliid by them Cases in yvhuh there are differences of 
opinion aie refened to the Chief Labour Commissioner for obtain,ng a 
di < isic.n** As a iesult of these activities the percentage of “continuous” 
workois is me leasing every veai while the peicentage of “essentially inter¬ 
mittent’ and “excluded” staff is showing a tenelency T to decrease For 
example wlieieas during the veil 1947 46 the per* entage of “continuous”, 
“essentially intermittent” anil “excluded” statT y\ is 69 41, 17 ‘lb and 13 2,1 
respectivi ly , m I94(> 47 the pen i ntage was 71 IS, 16 39 and 12 43 respec- 
tivi ly Tin re is, liovvi vci, a glowing realisation that the whole epiostion of 
i l.issifieation -hould he examined ahesli Jn this eoiuiee tion the Chief Laboui 
Commi'sionir (Cential) in bis Annual Repent on the Working of the Homs 
of Employment Regulations on Railways dining 1946-47 has made the 
following obscu vatioiis “Tin expe ricmcc e>f the wotking of the Hours of 
Employ ment Regulitions point to the imperative ne e el lor ie-examining the 
natme ot work ot each eategoty ot railway staff and accordingly re-ilas&i- 
iving all i ulway workers, since owing to the changes in the conditions and 
< ucum 4 mces under wine h the lailway workers are working, some of them 
cl.isMtied as inter nnttemt are doing continuous work Motion or, the general 
tieuid m the moii' piogiojsive countues is that the weekly hours of work 
should be ledue id m accotdance with the’I L O convention The claim 
foi further icduetion m working hours and an increase in iest periods has 
to he eoiisidenul on its mints ’ t 

Anothei somce of dissatisfaction .among the workers is the' 
provision ot the Act relating to weekly rest Although the Ac t lays 
down thao all e nntmuous workers should get 24 houi s’lest each week it 
doe s not specify the times at which the lest day should begin or end The 
rest dav may begin at any odd hour of the day This defect ieduces to 
a considerable extent the advantage of weekly n>st and lias caused dis¬ 
satisfaction among wodci’is who picfer a calendar dav a rest The annual 
icjioits on the W orkmg of the Regulations show that the peicentage of 
workers enjoying a calendar tlay T ’s rest is increasing every, year on almost all 

m Labour Investigation, Go nmitlee Mam Report, p 64 

** Annual Report on I hr H orkmq of the Hour, of Employment Regulation* on 
Railways during 194) 40 

t Innual Report on tin Working of the Hour* of Employment Regulations on 
Railways during 1910 47 
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raihvavs Novi it hole‘s, on some of tlio railways, o g , Oudh and Tulmt Rail¬ 
way , the percentage of such workers is only 1 , r > 4 

Tin whole epiestion of the necessity of providing i rnach.neiv to inves¬ 
tigate and lev lew the existing horns and conditions of work of the vauons 
categories ot tailwav servants was brought *nto proinimnce as a result of a 
senes of stukes and threats of strike's dur-ng the \ear 194b The All-India 
Railwavmen’s Federation, as representing the unions of railway woikeis, 
appioaehed the CJoveiinnent of Ind'a with the lequest to appoint an Adjudi¬ 
cate! in lespeet of certain demands of the railway woikeis An Adjudicator 
(Mi Justice Rajadhv<iksha) vv is aceo'dinglv appo nte 1 by the Cover nnient 
ot India under Rule Kl Aofthe Defenceof India Rule's in Apnl 194(i Among 
the points leftt ic*el ten adjudication were “(L) whi'thc'r tin existing hours of 
work ol railway seivants, other than those to whom the Factmies Ait, 19 54 
applies, should he minced and if so, to what extent and to what cli-se's of 
laihvav seivants ’ and “(2) whethei the grant ot a (ompulsorv pel oelic lost 
of a calendar da\ should he allowed to all railway seivants tehriedto in 
(l) above, mi hiding those designated a- o-.se ntiallv inti i nuttent workers, it 
not whethei pi uodie lest m anx other fotin is re'i mmm nded’ * 

(/>) The Indian reliant Shi/tpnu/ \ct 1911 

The conditions i>f ernpkn merit and work of Indian Sc-amen ate 
legulatcel hv the Indian Men hant Shipping Ae t of 1923 The Act is not 
strictly <v piece of lahom legislation hut a < onsolidated mc*asuie legulatmg 
vanous mattc'rs conne*eted with mete hant shipping It was sjiei lallv 
passed in 1923 to e onsolidate the mercantile marine law which was till 
then contained in no less than 21 different enaetinemts t Out ot nine paits 
into which th-. Act is divided onl\ r P.irt II eoutmis provision-. relating to 
masters and seamen Some of tin piovisunis of the Act ielating to seanii n 
are as follows — 

litcrailment The Aet lavs down in ele'tail the syste m ot < image ment 
ot sea nun and prose nhe's the' ageneics thiough yylneh ttuy may he recruited 
Under the provisions of the Ait a sim man can he re'cnntid 
only eitlui by ,i pi i son holding a In cnee under tin Aet, oi an owner or a 
master or mate of a ship or a bon a fide servant m constant, employ of the 
owner, oi a shipping master Recruitment ot se*unen othciwisi than 
thiough the pie si nhiel agene ic's has been declared as an offence punishable 
with a fine With a vlew to cheeking bnhcrv in leeiuitmemt tlie Act 
chelate's the demanding or receiving ot any remuneration, exit pt the 
piesenbc'd fee, Romany se*aman foi providing him with employment as an 
offence 


In aiioidarice yvith the provisions of the Act, the mister ot every 
British ship, except home trade ships of a burden not exceeding 300 tons, 
is iecpnred to enter into an agreement with every seaman at the time of 
engagement Such an igicement is to bo in a prescribed form and is to 
ioiit<iin among other things, information regarding the nature anel the 
duration of the intended voyage, the e apai ity in which the seaman is to 
serye, the amount of wages which fie is to ieieivi*, the scales ot provisions 
which are to he furnished to him, and any regulations as to e oneluct on 
boaid and as to tines, short allowance of provisions or other lawful punish- 

* llu Hi port in s r ( ut ly been piiblish.'il 
t t/emtoiK L tbow *n ha ha by Dink ir D-sai, p 201 
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merits for misconduct which have been sanctioned by the Governor General 
in Council and which tho parties agree to adopt In rise tho services of 
any lasrar oi other Indian seaman are to terminate at any foreign port the 
agreement is also to contain a stipulation to provide him either ht employ¬ 
ment on board a ship bound to the port at winch he was slopped or to such 
other port in British India as may be agreed upon, or a passage to some 
port in British India free of charge or on such other terms as may be 
agreed upon Under Section 38 of the Act it is also obligatory on the 
part of a master of a foreign ship to c nt< i into sinnlai agreement with 
a seaman if he recruits the seaman at any port m British India for 
a foreign voyage 

The Act la\s down in detail the manner in which an agreement 
is to be made and the duration foi which it -an icmain in foioe All 
agreements are to be signed first bv the master of the ship and then 
by the seaman in the ease of foreign going ships, an agreement is to 
be signed before a shipping master Tlu prex crime of discharging seamen 
on the termination of the agreement is also regulated bv the Act Unelei 
the Act eveiy seaman engaged by a Butjsh foreign going ship must be 
discharged before 1 lie shipping master and must be given a 
certificate of discharge Sueli certificates aie to be in a picscribcd 
foim and must specify the period of stivice of the seaman and the place 
of his tli charge By vntue of the Amendment Aet of 1031 a seaman is 
also entitled to receive from the maste i of every ship, except home trade 
ships of less than 300 tons, a certificate stating the quality of his 
work and whether he has fulfilled his obbgat'ons under the agreement 

Employment of young person* The Act prohibits the employment 
of young persons be'ow the age of 14 in all ships registries! m British 
India and of young lascars under 14 years of age m any foieign going ship 
Exceptions, however, have 1 been m.ide in the case of school ships oi train¬ 
ing ships, or home trade ships of a burden not exceeding 100 tons, oi 
skips m which all persons employed are nu mbers of one family or where 
such young peison is to be employed on nominal wages and is to icmain 
m the chaige ol his father or other adult near male relative The Act 
also prohibits the employment of young persons below the age- of 18 in 
any ship registered in British India and of young lascais below the ago 
of 18 in any foieign ship as trimmers or stokers except under certain 
specified < omlitions Under the Act no per son hr low the age ol 18 can be 
employed oi carried to sea to yvork in any capacity unless, he is declared 
physically fit bv the prescribed medical authority and unless tho master of 
the ship has obtained a certificate to that effect 

Payment of Wages Piovisions have been made m the Act to regulate 
the payment of wages of seamen A seaman’s right to wages is deemed 
to begin from the time at winch he commences work or at the time at 
which he is required to present himself on board a ship under agreement 
whichever happens first The Act lays down that the master or owner of 
every British ship must pay to every seaman his wages yvithm three 
days after the cargo has been delivered or within five clays after the 
seaman’s discharge whichever happens first In case the payment is 
not made within the prescribed time the seaman is entitled to compen¬ 
sation at the rate of two days’ pay for every day of delav But 
the total sum is not to exceed 10 days’ double pay The Act alsp 
provides that every British ship befoie paying or disc barging a seaman 
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must give either to the shipping master or to the seaman an ace ount in 
the presciibed fmin showing details regu'ding wages and deductions No 
deduction ftom the wages is peimitted unless it is shown in the account 
delivered, except, m u*sp* t of matt ts happening aftei the delivery ol tin 
aeemint Provision has also he n made m the Act foi icgulating the 
system of making advances to seamen and the manner in which allotment 
niav he made bv thi m 

The Act prescubes the amount and duiation for which wastes shall b“ 
payable if the serve <s of seamen or lascars, etc , are tei minatc'd prioi to 
the date contemplated in the agreement due* to wrec k or loss of ship, etc 
In case a seaman is disc h irgod otheiwise than in accordance with the tennis 
ol agreement signed by him be foie the c omiuem emc nt of the vov age 01 
before one month’s wiges are earned without fault on his part or without 
Ins consent, lie* is entitled uncle i the Act to receive not onh Ins due 
wa^rs but also compensit^on to the extent of one month’s wasps 

Protec lion lias been nflooded to seamc n .gainst attai hniv'nl assism- 
ment or sale of waste's Rcgirdmg wages Hue or ae cumin to a seaman, the 
Ac t lavs down that, the v shall not be subject to attachment by order of 
anv couit, an assignment or sale tluneof made juior to the ac ciumn fheie- 
of .shall not bind the poisons making the same a power of attmnev or 
aid hot it v foe the receipt thereof .shill not he n revocable a pawnent ol 
wages to a seam >n or apprentice shall be \ahd in law notwithstanding 
anv previous sale' or assignment of those wages or attachment ot enciimhei - 
ancc thereof 

Health and Wtlfare —The Act lavs down thaf cm cveiv ship then 
must he sufficient provisions and water of good quality toi the use of the 
crew on thoseale specified in the agreement with the crew if du.ing the* 
voyage the dlowance of provisions is reduced or if the cpiahtj supplied 
is had the seamen ire. entitled to claim compensation accordin' to the pus- 
cubed scales Every foieign-gomg Butish slip) and evc*i\ home tiade 
ship of mote than 100 tons burden is also reepuied to keep on boa id a 
suflii lent supply of meilirmrs and appliances suitable foi diseases and 
accidents like 1 > to happen on se>a vovage In the ease of sickness oi lnpuv 
a master or seaman is entitled to teecive medical attend uue at the* eost of 
the owner of the ship Regarding the sc ale and the standaicl ot aumiimo- 
elation ot erevis on board the ships the Act lavs down that, everv seaman 
must have a space of not less than 12 superficial feud and not less 
than 72 cubic feed 

Miscellaneous Provision* — Othet piovisionsof Bait TI of the Act 
relate to d'seiplme, disposal of the property of deeeased seamen, giant of 
lehefto distressed seamen, protection of seamen from imposition and 
maintenance of official log on ships The Act prescribes penalties for mis¬ 
conduct endangering life or ship, desertion and absence without leave 
A seaman who has beon lawfully engage*d cannot levive the ship unless the 
agreement terminates Tf he deserts from his ship he is liable to forfeit 
all oi any part of the effects he leaves on board and of the wages which 
he has then earned If the desertion takes place outside British India 
he is also liable to imprisonment which may extend to 12 weeks In case 
a seaman refuses or neglects to join his ship or to proceed to sea or absents 
without leave and without sufficient reason he is liable to forfeit out of 
lus wages a sum not exceeding two days’pay and in addition for every 
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twenty four hours of absence < ithcr a sum not exceeding 6 days’ or any 
expense properly inclined m hinmi a substitute, and is also liable to impri¬ 
sonment for a term wlm.li may extend to 10 weeks 

Administration —For purposes of administration of the Act provision 
has been made for the setting up of shipping offices at the ports in 
British Tndia undei Shipping Masters appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council The Shipping Mastei may be assisted by Deputy Shipping Mas¬ 
ters similarly appointed At any port where no shipping office exists the 
business ot the shipping office is to bo conducted at the custom house, or at 
the office ot the port offices, oi at such other office as may be prescribed. 
In such cases the duties ot 8hipping Master are to be discharged by the 
Officer-in-Charge of those offices It is the duty of the Shipping Master to 
superintend and facilitate the engagement and discharge ot seamen in the 
manner prescribed by the Act, to proyido means for securing the presence 
on board at the proper time ot seamen who are so engaged, to assist 
persons desirous of apprenticing boys to the s< a service and to perform 
such other duties relating to seamen as are committed to him by or under 
the Act For the due discharge of his duties the Shipping Master is empo¬ 
wered to enter on board any ship and to muster and examine the crew. 

(c) The Indian Dock. Labourers Act, 1934 

The Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 was specifically enacted to 
give effect to a lovised Diaft Convention rotating to the safety of dockers 
adopted by the Intel national Labour Gonferenco in 1932 * ** The question of 
safety of dockers had engaged tho attention of the Government of India 
oven earlier in connection with tho Draft Convention of 1929, but it was 
not till after the ltoy.il Commission’s lteport that legislation was 
undertaken Tho Commission in their report depicoated the complete ab¬ 
sence of safety regulations to protect the bulk ot dock workers against 
accidents and recommended that legislation for framing safety regulations 
should bo undei taken without delay Tho Government ot India examined 
tho matter again and alter consultation with the Provincial Governments 
introduced a Bill in tho Legislative Assembly m 1933 which was passed 
into an Act in 1934 * * Before regulations could bo framed under the Act, 
however, tho second World War broke out The Government, therefore, 
decided to postpone tho enforcement of tho Act till after tho war as it 
was thought that the regulations made under the Act would have an ad¬ 
verse effect upon war effort. Government have now decided to put the 
Act into force from February 1948 and they have already published draft 
regulations for eliciting public opinion The following are the principal 
provisions of the Act. 

Tho Act empowers the Governor-General m Council to make regula¬ 
tions (a) providing for the safety of working places on shore and -of 
any regular approaches over a dock, wharf, quay or similar premises which 
workers have to use for going to or from a working place at which the 
loading or unloading of cargo or fuel are carried on and for the lightin g 
and fencing of such places and approaches , (b) prescribing the nature of 
the means of access to or from a ship, (c) prescribing the measures to be 
taken to ensuro tho safe transport ot workers proceeding to or from a ship 

* ILO Industrial Labour *n India —p 01 

** Indian Labour Legislation, 1932-37, Bulletin No 16 of the Indian Industries and 

Labour, p 3. 
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by water, (d) prescribing the nature of the means of across from the deck of 
a ship to a hold, (e) prescribing the measuies to be taken to protect hatch¬ 
ways and other dangeious openings in a deck, (t) providing foi efficient 
lighting of means of access to ships , (g) providing foi the safety of the 
workeis engaged m removing or rc placing hate h c oveungs and beams , (h) for 
hoisting machine or gear, (i) foi t lie fincing ot mac him ry, live electnc 
conductors and steam pipes , (j) foi the 1 ptovision of safety appliances on 
delinks, craneb and winches, (k) picsuihing piecautions m regard to 
exhaust and live steam , (I) foi tin employment of competent persons to 
opciati lifti lg oi tianspoiting macliiiitiv , (m) prescubing safety measu¬ 
res in stacking, unstaekuig, stowing and unstowing of cargo , (n) foi faci¬ 
litating the escape of iioikci% t mphned in a hold 01 between decks, (o) 
presmbing the precautions to be taken in the use* of stages and trucks, 
(p) foi piec autions in handling ot w oik mg ncai dangeious goods , (q) for 
first aid , (r) for the icscuc of woikcis fnmi diownmg , (s) piesctibmg the 
abstiacts of the Act and legulatious wluc h are to bo postc d in a conspicuous 
place, (t) for the submission ot notices ot accidents, (u) specifying the' 
persons and authoiitics who shaft be k sponsible* loi compliance with regu¬ 
lations made under the Act, (v) dclining c xemptions , (w) deimiug additional 
powers of Inspectors and (x) pioviding gene rally for the salety of workeis 

The Act does not apply to my ship of wai of any nationality In 
addition to the Inspectois ippomtcd by the Pica mcial Governments all 
principal officers of the' Men untile Marine' J)cpaitmont are* declared by the' 
Act as ex-officio Inspc ctoi s The Ac t also provides foi penalties extending 
up to Rs 500 for certain offences and fixes a tune limit of six months for 
prosecution for alleged offences 

Due to the intermittent character of work m clocks and tho tendency 
among the employers to encourage larger reserves than necessary m order to 
provide ample margins against emergencies there aie noimally more work¬ 
ers in all ports than can be provided with regular work This has given riso 
to an acute problem of unemployment and under-employment among tho 
dock workers The Royal Commission on La bout drawing attention to the 
necessity of minimising tho hardships caused by it recommended the adop¬ 
tion of a scheme of decasualisation On the basis of the recommendations of 
the Commission tho Government oi India hist tried to induce Port Tilists 
to formulate schemes of decasualisation Rut as the attempt failed to pro¬ 
duce the desired icsults a si heme foi compulsory legislation was formu¬ 
lated in 1939 The outbieak ot tho wai, however, lunch tod the execution 
of the scheme and the position icmameil much the satin' as befote The 
Labour Investigation Committee which surveyecl tho conditions of labour 
m dockyards also diew attention to the insecurity of set vice of dock work¬ 
ers, and recommended adoption of a scheme of decasualisation 

With a view to ameliorating the existing hardships tho Government 
of India introduced a Bill in the Central Legislative Assembly The propos¬ 
ed measure aims at giving power to the Central Government in respect of 
major ports, and tho Provinc ml Governments in respect of othei poits, to 
frame schemes for the registration of dock workers in order to secure greater 
regularity of employment, for regulating the employment of dock workers, 
whether registered or not, and for regulating tho teims and conditions of 
such employment, including rates of remuneration, hours of work and 
conditions as to holidays and pay in respect thereof It is also intended 
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to provide for payment to registered werkers of minimum pay for days on 
which work may not be available to them anil for tho training and welfare 
of dock workers Provision has also been made in the Bill for the constitu¬ 
tion of a tripaitite Advisory Committee consisting of not more than 15 
members representing Government, Labour and Employers m equal propor¬ 
tion, the advice of which will be taken by the appropriate Government in 
framing and administering the scheme * 

A Dock Labourers Act on the model of the Indian Dork Labourers 
Act was also passed by the Cochin Slate m 1936 The Act, however, has 
not been put into force Eroni the available information it, would appear 
that rules under the A< t are at present bung framed’ and the Act may be 
put into force soon 

5 General Legislation 

(«) The Workmen's Compensation Art, 792? 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 represents the only men- 
sure of social secunty mtroduc ed in the countrv on an all-Tndia basis 
Prior to this (‘nactnu nt the onlv < ours* open to the injured worker was 
to sue the employer m the law court foi damages But the position was 
haielly equitable as the e laims could easily he defeated through the impo¬ 
sition of three limitations ausing fiom the doe tunes of “common einplov- 
ment”, “volenti von fit ir>)ima” or the ele fene e eif “assumed risk”, and b> 
thcpniniplt of “contributory lirgligem e” Tnl921, foi tbc fiist time, 
the Gove mmeiit of India puhlisheel a pioposal for a Wmkmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Aet The pieipeisal ice civcel general support and in the following 
yeai, aftei eonsultation with tin Piovmeial Geive mments anel reprosenta 
tives of employees and workers, a Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly The measure was irgardcd as experimental anel covered only 
those weirkcis whose oceupntions were hazardous anel whei weie engaged in 
organise el industries After eeitam moelifie atioiis, the Bill was tinally 
passed ill the spimg of 1923, aneleame into tore e on 1st Juh 1924 The 
oiigmal Bill eemtanud clauses designed to lbrogate the defences and 
limitations ansmg from the eleutunes anel principle's state'd above, but the 
Joint Select Committee of the Legisl.itive' Assembly eleleted these clauses 
appaientlv because tliev were not satisfied that doctrines w'hich were 
del iv cel fiom Biltish common law would seuously hamper the course of 
justice in India The Committee also pleaded that it the doctrines were 
inequitable tlu v should he it moved for all and not, for a limited class of 
workers covered by the Ai t 1 Tho result, was that these doctrines remained 
till tlu Roval Commission on Lahoin again pointed out their vital hearing 
on the legislation Heine in 1938 an A<t known as the Employers’ Inability 
Act was passed d« elarmg that the defence of the doctiuies of ‘common 
employment’ and ‘assumed nsk’ shall not be raised by employers in suits 
for damages 

Some minor changes m the Workmen’s Compensation Act were intro¬ 
duced m 1926 and 1929 to ratify the International Labour Convention on 
this subject and to remedy certain admitted defei ts m the Act But these 

* See Statement of Objects and Reasons published in the Government of India 
Gazette, dated Novi mber 22, 1947 The Bill has sip.ee beeppassed into an Act viz * 
The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948 
t Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in tndxa pp 205 , &l4sl£k 
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did not involve any change m the mam principles* In 1928 the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided to revise the law and addressed a circular 
letter to gather opinions But in the meantime the Royal 
Commission on Labour was appointed The Government of India 
decided to dcfei the revision till the Commission reported and 
placed all the opinions and suggestions thus collected before it** The 
Commission examined the measure thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations which, while retaining all the main features, involved 
substantial extension of scope and enlargement of the rights it conferred 
The Commission also suggested revision of the Act m a number of matters 
of detail Large ]y on the basis of the recommendations of the Commission 
a Bill was framed and passed as an Amendment Act of 1933 and came 
into force on 1st Januaiv, 193+ Since 1934 the Act has been amended on 
five occasions In 1037 the impending separation of Burma necessitated 
some changes in the Act Two other Amendment Acts were passed in 
1938 and 1939 to eliminate certain ambiguities and correctmmor nustakesf 
In 1942 certain changes w’ere introduced m the sections of the Act 
relating to Masters and Seamen The last. Amending Act was passed m 
1946 to rane the present wage limit from Rs 300 to Rs 400 and also to 
fix amounts of compensation fm those earning between Rs 300 and 
Rs 400 The main provisions of the Act as it. stands now are as follows - 

(1) Scope The Act applies only to icitain eategoi ics of workers as 
defined ui Section 2 (l)(n) and in schedule IT Broadly speaking, with 
the exception of woikirs employed in adnnnisfiatiy e or clerical capacity or 
those whose* monthly w igc s < m i»cl Hs 100 (e\e < pt some of the* lailway 
seivants), the Ac t applu s to (a) ill pi isons » mplo\ed in ionnee turn With 
mechanic all\ piopilled xchitlcs, (b) factories <mplo\ing ten or more 
persons and using poue i , (c) fac toims employing hft\ or more pusons , 
(d) unrlc italvings in which c xplosivt's are mannf ic tine d oi handled and in 
w hich ten oi more persons ate employed, (e) mines as defined m the 
Mines Act and m am wmk of a mining clnu.utei in which fittv or more 
persons are employed, which are more than 20 fix t deep and m which explo¬ 
sives are used, workers engaged (f) m loading, unloading, fuelling, 
constructing, repairing, demolishing, cleaning or painting of a ship 
and in the handling and tianspoit of goods within the limits of 
a port subject to the Indian Ports Act, (g) in the c onstiuetion, 
repair or demolition of certain buildings, dams, roads, bridges, 
tunnels, vliaifs, etc , (h) on telegraph or telephone lines or posts 
and in eonnec tion with overhead elec txic cables, (i) in connection with 
aerial ropewa\ s, < anals, pipelines or sewc rs, (|) in file brigades, (k) in making 
excavations over 20feet deep and on which moie than 50 persons are 
employed, (1) on ferryboats on c inehona, coftee, rubber and tea estates where 
25 or more persons are employed, (m)m woik done on railways through con¬ 
tractors, (n)in certain kind of work in the Railway Mail Service and in outdoor 
postal work, (o) in oilfields, (p) in blasting operations, (q) m electricity and gas 
works, (r) in lighthouse, (s; in the production and exhibition of cinematograph 
pictures, (t) in connection with the training or working of elephants or wild 
animals, and as divers The Provincial Governments are further empowered 


* Ibid p 295 

** Indian Labour Legislation—Bulletin No 61 of Indian Industries and Labour, 
p 45 

t Labour Legislation in India since 1937—Bulletin No II of Indian Industries 
and Labour, p 5 
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to extend the application of the Act to any other class of persons whose 
occupation is considered to be hazardous 

(2) Title to compensation Woikmen covered by the Act are entitled 
to compensation from en ployer m case of injury caused by accident 
arising out of and in the cm rse of employment The employers, however, 
are not liable if the incapacity does not last for more than seven days, or 
if the injury, not resulting in death, is caused by the fault of the worker, 
i e , due to the influence of drink or drugs, wilful disobedience to att order 
expressly given or to rules expressly framed to secure safety, or removal 
or disregard of safety appliances 

(3) Occupational diseases Resides bodily injnrv, the Act provides 
for compensation in the ease of the following occupational diseases anthrax, 
compressed air illness, lead poixcning or its sequelae, poisoning by lead 
tetra-ethjl, phosphorous poisoning or its sequelae mercury poisoning or 
its sequelae, poisoning bv benzene and its homologues or its sequelae, 
chrome ulceration and its sequelae, arsenical poisoning or its sequelae, 
pathological manifestations due to radium or other ladio active substances 
and X-rays, and pnmaiy epithehomatous cancer of the skin For the 
purpose of the Act contracting of these diseases is deemed to be an injuiv 
bv accident arising out of and in the course of emplo\mcnt 

(4) Amount of compensation The amount ot compensation pay¬ 
able depends on the nature of accident and the amount of average monthly 
Mages of the workers concerned Under the Act compensation is payable 
for death, permanent total disablement, permanent partial disablement 
and temporary disablement according to a schedule laid clown which is 
icpiodiued below For permanent disablement rates vary according to 
the wages as shown m the Table XIX , in the ease of a minor the sum 
fixed is Rs 1,20) Compensation foi permanent partial disablement is 
eah ulated on the basis of percentage of loss of earning capacity as laid 
down in schedule I of the Act For temporary disablement an adult, after 
a waiting period of seven days, receives compensation varying from full 
wage in the lowest wage class to a maximum of Rs 30 (half monthly) as 
shown in the Table' XIX, while a minor receives half his monthly wages 
subject to a maximum of Rs 30 The following table shows rates of 
compensation for different wage classes — 
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TABLE XIX 




RATES OF COMPENSATION FOR DIFFERENT WAGE CLASSES 


Amount of compensation for | Hnlf . monthly pay . 


Monthly w'ages of 


r ' 

ment as compensation 

the workmen 

Death 


for temporary 

injured 

of 

Adult 

Disablement 
of Adult 

Disablement of 
Adult 

More 

But not 





than 

more than 





Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


0 

10 

500 

700 

(Half his monthly 1 





wage 


10 

15 

550 

770 

5 

0 

15 

18 

600 

840 

6 

0 

18 

21 

630 

882 

7 

0 

21 

21 

720 

i 1,008 

8 

0 

24 

27 

810 

1,134 

8 

8 

27 

30 

000 

1,260 

0 

0 

‘10 

35 

i 1,050 

1,470 

0 

8 

35 

40 

1,200 

1 ,(>80 

10 

0 

40 

45 

| 1,350 

1,800 

11 

1 

45 

50 

1 1,500 

2,100 

12 

8 

50 

60 

| 1,800 

2,520 

15 

0 

60 

70 

| 2,100 

2,040 

17 

8 

70 

80 

! 2,400 

5,360 

20 

0 

80 

100 

,1,000 

4,200 

25 

0 

100 

200 

, 3,500 

4,000 

50 

0 

200 

300 

1 4,000 

, 5,600 

! .50 

0 

300 


4,500 

I 6,300 

I 30 

0 


(5) Dependant? For the purposes of the Act dependants have been 
grouped into two (lasses (a) a widow, a minor legitimate son, an unmanu d 
legitimate daughter or a widowed mother, and (b) if wholly or paitly 
dependant on the earnings of the workman at tin time of his death a 
widower, a paient other than «i widowed motliei, a iiiinoi illegitimate 
son, an unmanned illegitnnatedanghtci, a daughter legitimate 01 ilk gitimate 
if man led and a minoi oi if widowed, a minor brother, an unmarried or 
widowtd sister, a widow* d daughtrr-m law, a minor child of a di ceased 
son, a nnnoi child of a deceased daughter where no parent of the child is 
alive, or, where no parent of uoikman is-alive, a paternal grand parent 

(6) Other provisions The Act lavs elown in detail methods of seeming 
and distributing compensation This was done in order to safeguard the 
and to avoid litigation The law provides that all cases of fatal ac (lclents 
interest of workersshould be brought to the notice of the Commissioners and 
m case the emplover admits the liability the amount of compensation pay¬ 
able is to be promptly deposited But in case tlu ernplov ei disclaims the 
liability, the Commissioner, after such enquiry as he may thiflk ht, ntfbrril 
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the dependants that it is open to them to prefer a claim and may give such 
other information as he thinks tit The Act does not permit contracting out 
Advances by the employers against compensation are permitted but to the 
extent of Rs 100 only The Commissionei is also empowered to deduct a 
sum up to Rs 25 from the amount of compensation m order to indemnify 
the person who has incurred the funeial expenses 


The Act is administered entuely on a provincial basis by the Com¬ 
missionei s for Workmen’s Compensation appointed by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments In Madras, Bengal and Bihar the duties of the Commissioners 
are being discharged by the Labour Commissioneis The Government of 
Bombay have appointed one Commission! r for the more important 
areas and for other areas they have declaresl Sub-Judges to bo ex-ojficio 
Commissioneis In the Punjab the Chief Inspector of Factories has 
been entrusted with the task ol enforung the \ct In the province of 
Wind tin* Chief Judge of the Small Causes Comt m Karat In and Sub- 
Judgis in the distncts aie cx-offiao Commissioneis In all other provinces 
eitlui the District Magistrates or the Districts and Sessions Judges dis¬ 
charge the duties of the Commission! is under the A< t In Assam, how¬ 
ever, the Government have declaiecl Deputy Commissioneis and Political 
Officers, Wadiya, Balipara and Tirap Frontier Tracts to bo Commissioners 
for Workmen’s Comjiensation The duties of the Commissioners include 
the settlement of disputed i burns, disposal of compensation m cases 
where injury results in death, and the revision of periodical payments 

Recent surveys condur ted by the Labour Investigation Committoo 
show that tho workers have not bmctitel by the Act to a very great 
extent Tho ignorance and lack of organisation among the workers and 
tendency on the part of tho employers to evade liability especially in smaller 
and lesser organised industries has been mostly responsible for this It was 
noticed that generally employers who h tve not insured against the liability 
were the common evaders The Committee, therefore, recommended more 
publicity to the Act to educate woikers of their rights, simplification of 
administrative procedure and compulsory insurance against tho employer’s 
liability to pay compensation for accidents The question of compulsory 
insuiance against liability was discussed in tho Sixth Labour Conference held 
m 1944 but since there was no common measure of agreement and the 
Labour Investigation Committee were alicady conducting the survey no 
action was taken in tills direction In the meantime the Government of 
India decided to frame a sehorno for health m> i uu for industrial workers 
and appointed Prof B P Adarkar as an Officer on Special Duty for this 
purpose Submitting his report m L944, Prof Adarkar not only formulated 
a scheme for health insurance but also suggested tho widening of the scope 
of tho scheme to cover employment injury and maternity benefit On tho 
basis of the report and subsequent discussions, a Bill known as the Work¬ 
men’s State Insurance Bill was propared and introduced in tho Legislative 
Assembly in November, 1946 The Bill when it becomes an Act will not 
only remove various shortcomings of the Workmen’s Compensation Act but 
will open a new chapter in tho history of labour welfare as it marks the 
beginnings of Social Insurance m India * 


Tho Bill was passed into an Act m April, 1948 
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The following table shows the number of accidents in respect of which 
compensation was paid and the total amount paid as compensation during 
certain selected years These statistics are based on the returns which the 
employers are required to submit to the specified authorities under section 
16 of the Act Prior to the outbreak of the war the Government of India 
used to publish an annual review on the working of the Act based on the 
annual reports submitted by the Provincial Governments During the war, 
however, the publication of this review was stopped Since 1944, a note on 
the working of the Act is being published m the Indian Labour Gazette 
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INDIAN STATES 

Workmen’s Compenstion Acts generally on the model of the Indian 
enactment are known to have been passed by the following Indian States 
Mysore (1928), Cochin (1935), Indore (1935), Travancore (1939) and Hydera¬ 
bad (1940) The Government of Baroda has adopted the Indian Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act with certain modifications to suit local oonditions 
The Mysore Act differ# from the Indian Act m so far as it applies only 
to persons earning up to Rs 300 per month In view of the fact that the 
Mysore State has no sea coast no provisions have been made m the Act for 
masters and seamen and for workers employed m marine work Whereas 
under the Indian Act half monthly payments m the case of temporary 
disablement are payable from the eighth day, i e , after the expiry of a 
waiting period of seven days from the date of the disablement, m Mysore 
they are payable from the date of accident, provided the disablement 
exceeds seven days Tho Mysore Act is also ahead of the Indian Act m 
so far as it has added silicosis or miners’ phthisis and cyanide rash to 
the list of occupational diseases entitling a worker to compensation 
Silicosis has also been included m the list of injuries deemed to result 
in partial disablement Tho Act limits the advances which an employer 
may make to a dependant of a deceased worker to Iis 50 as against Rs 
100 fixed by the Indian Act No piovjsion has been made m the Act for 
the representation of a worker by a trade union official before a Commis¬ 
sioner for Workmen’s Compensation The Cochin Act does not cover 
miners and applies to persons earning up to Rs 300 per month The wage 
limit fixed by the Tiavaneore A< t is similar to that fixed by the Cochin 
and Mysore Ac ts The scope of the Travani ore Ac t is further limited as 
it does not mver persons employed in the tupping oi palm trees, or telling 
or logging of trees, or the transport of timber by inland waterways, oi tho 
control oi extinguishing of forest fires, or in warehouses or other places 
where goods are btoied Under the Aet a maternal grand parent is also 
deemed to be a dependant of a worker In the list of occupational 
diseases the Aet has included the diseases resulting from i easting or shell¬ 
ing of cashewnuts or handling of roasted i ashewnuts oi extraction of 
cashewnuts, etc 

The administration of the Act in Mysoie, Baroda and Cochin is the 
function of the district officers In Hyderabad and Indore the Director 
of Commerce and Industries and the Director of Industries respectively 
are responsible for the enforcement of the Act In Travancore the 
administration of the Act has been entiiisted to the Labour Commissioner 

(b) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 

The events leading to the enactment of the Trade Unions Act are 
comparatively recent It was only in 1920 that, for the first time, the 
necessity of granting legal status to trade unions and protection to their 
members and executives against criminal and civil suits in case of strikes 
was realised The event which focussed attention on this problem was 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills case m which a union leader at Madras 
was prosecuted and put under injunction for conducting a strike which 
was alleged to have induced workmen to break their contract with the 
employers The decision of the Madras High Court was a rude shock 
and .vn eve opener not only for the people of India but also those 
abroad. In March 1921, a deputation of the British Trades Union Congress 
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waited on the Secretary of State for India to impress upon him the 
necessity for legalising trade umon activities In the same year Mr 
N M Joshi moved a resolution m the Central Legislative Assembly 
calling for legislation to protect bona fide trade union activities and later 
introduced a Bill on the subject Though the rt solution was passid, the 
Bill could not succeed due to strong opposition by the employers After a 
lapse of five years, the Government of India, however, after due consulta¬ 
tion with the Provincial Governments introduced a Bill which later 
became tho Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926 The Act came into force 
on 1st June 1927, but was amended in 1928 to facilitate the procedure 
of appeal against the decisions of a Registrar refusing or cancelling a 
certificate of registration 

The following are the mam provisions of the Act 

(1) Registration The registration of trade unions is optional under 
the Act Any seven or more members of a trade union can apply for 
registration, but before they can be granted the certificate of registra¬ 
tion, they must comply with ceitain requirements m regard to rules as 
laid down in section 6 of the Act and at least one-half of the total 
number of its offioo-bcarois must bo persons actually engaged or employed 
in the industry with which the union is concerned 

The Registrar of Trade Unions is authorised to withdraw or cancel 
registration of a union on the application of the union itself, or if he 
is satisfied that a ceitificate has been obtained by fraud or mistake, 
or if any union has wilfully, and after notice from tho Registrar contra¬ 
vened any provision of the Act, or allowed any rule to continue in force 
which is inconsistent with any such provision, or has rescinded any 
rule which is required by the Act But before the cancellation of registra¬ 
tion, on grounds other than application of the union itself, the Registrar 
is required to give two months’ previous notice stating grounds for pro¬ 
posed cancellation 

Any person aggrieved by any refusal of the Registrar to register a 
umon, or by cancellation of certificate can prefer an appeal to the High 
Court if the head office of the union is in tho Presidency town or to such 
court as the Provincial Governments may appoint The final appellate 
authority is the High Court 

(2) Rights and privileges of a registered trade union —The Act grants 
immunity to officers and members of a registered union against criminal 
proceedings in respect of any agreements for the purpose of furthering 
any legal objects of the union Immunity has also been granted frotn 
civil suits in respect of any act done in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute on the ground that such act induces some other person 
to break a contract of employment or that it is an interference with the 
trade, business or employment of some other person A registered union 
cannot be sued in respect of any tortious acts of its agents if committed 
without the knowledge of, or contrary to the express instructions given by 
the executive of the union An agreement between the members of a 
registered trade union is not void or voidable merely by reason of the 
faot that any ot the objects of the agreement is in restraint of trade. 
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(3) Obligations and liabilities of regisUrcd trade unions —The Act 
limits the i xpendituri of general funds of a registered union to objects 
sp» nbcd m stition !5 and penults the constitution of a separate optional 
fund for the jirornotion of civic and political interests of its members, 
presided the contributions to such a fund are voluntary and do not put 
any non-subst nbcr in a place of disadvantage The Act requires all 
registered unions to submit annually to the Registrar a duly audited 
state mi nt of all receipts and cxpcnchtuie during the year and assets as 
well e liabilities of the union in a piescnbed form together with a general 
statement showing all changes ot officers with a copy of rules corrected 
up-to-date Reinsten el unions are fmthei requite cl to keep account books 
open leu inspection b\ an officer or inemlicr of the union as also to notify 
to the Registrar in the pic scribed manner the e hange of name of the 
union, amalgamation, dissolution oi alterations in nilcs, etc The Act 
provides lor penalties for failure to submit the returns required by the 
Act or for furnishing false infoimation 

(4) Recognition of trade unions —Recently a Bill was intioduced in the 
Central Legislature* providing foi compulsory recognition of representative 
tiacle unions by the employee * The Royal Commission on Labour 
while deprecating the attitude of some employers towards tiacle unions did 
not favour compulsoiy recognition fknee, however, the position in regard 
to voluntaiy iccognition did not unpiove, the problem was discussed 
at the second session ot labour Ministers’ Conference and it was 
decided to make a statutory provision foi the compulsoiy recognition of 
unions bv employers In 1946 the question was again reviewed and a 
Bill was introduced in the Assembly The Bill aims at introducing far 
reaching changes in the Act. Apart fiom providing for compulsory 
recognition of representative tiade unions by the employers it also specifies 
certain acts as unfan practices on the part of employers and recognised 
trade unions and provides for punishment by means of a fine in the case 
of employers and withdrawal ol recognition in the case of trade unions. 

Administration —The administration ot the present \ct rests in the 
hands of Provincial Governments Every Provincial Government is 
required to appoint a Registrar of Trade Umons who is vested with 
pow ers to grant or cancel certificates of registration and to receive annual 
returns The Act, however, does not piovidc for inspection of the books 
ot trade umons This feature of the Act has been commented upon by 
the Chief Commissioner of Labour (Central) in his final report on the 
representative character of the two central trade union organisations in 
India. 

INDIAN STATES 

The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 has been adopted mutatis 
mutandis by the following states Travancore (193b), Cochin (1936), 

' Baioda (1938), Indore (1939) and Hyderabad (1945) 

The Cochin, Baroda and Travancore Acts, however, do not provide 
for the grant of immunity to officers and members of a registered trade 
union against criminal proceedings in respect of any agreement for the 
purpose of furthering any legal object of the union The Baroda Act 

* This Bill was passed into an Vet by the Legislature in Novembor 1947 and 
Tecaived the assent of the Governor-General on the 20th December, 1947 
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docs not provide for the constitution ot a separate fund for political pur¬ 
pose s and also lays down that at least two-thuds ot the offic c is of every 
registered trade union must bo pciMins actually enhance! or c mployed in an 
industry with which the trade union is connected The provisions of the 
Travancore Trade Unions Act au similar to those ot the Indian Art with 
the diffcrence that m Tiavaneoie no union is allowed to be formed or to 
function unless it is registiicil unde r the \> t The Ha dnabaci Tiade Unions 
Act diffeis Irom the British Indian Act, in so tar as thc> British Indian Act 
mciely lays down that at le.ist one hall ot the total nun'box of officers of any 
legistercd trade unions must bo pet sons actually engage d oi employed in an 
industry with which the tiade union is connected, while the Hyderabad Act 
fixes the maximum numbex of txce utiie - of a iegisteud union at 12 and 
prose ubes that at least two-thuds of sue h office is must be pi isonsc ounccted 
with the mdustiy The Hyde labacl Act also authonsis the Registrar or 
any person nominated by him to inspect account books, etc of <inv regis¬ 
tered trade union, and does not pc unit any cxjxndituie bum the political 
fund in c ounce turn with the holding of my politic al me c ting oi distribution 
of any political litciatuie oi document 

The* enforcement and aclministiatioji ol the Act m the* Baioda State 
is the- responsibility ot the Ihiectoi of industries and l> ibom who discharges 
the* functions of the Itcgistiar ot Tiade* Unions Tn Iiulun , tin Inspector 
of Factories is the* Registiar of Tiaclc Unions In other States the 
duties of Registrars are discharged, by the Labour Commissioneis 

(c) Children {Pledging of Labour) Act, l'JJJ 

During the course of thc'ix survey the Royal Commission on Labour 
found in some of the Industrie s* (Amritsar carpet weaving industry and 
bidi industry) the existence of a system of pledging the labour of young 
children to the employers by their parents or guardians The Commission 
viewed this system as worse than lndentureel labour Moreover, uneler the 
system, labour of chilelien was pledged for an indefinite perioel for an 
advance or a loan The Commission, therefore, strongly recommended the 
abolition of suck an abuse by declaring all such bonds relating to labour 
of children under 15 as void and also suggested the possibility ol making 
the execution of such bonels and the giving of advances to secure child 
labour a criminal offence 

Immediately after the publication of the Report ot the Commission the 
Government of India took measures to eradicate this evil In 1912 a Bill 
for the purpose was introduced in the Legislative Assembly and after 
certain modifications in the Select Committee, was passed into an Act in 
February 1933 The Act was put into force immediat 'ly, except for the 
penai provisions which were put into operation from 1st July 1933 The 
Act declares all agreements to pledge the labour of a child as void An 
agreement to pledge the labour ot a child is defined as “an agreement, 
written or oral, express or implied, whereby the parent or guardian of a 
child, in return for any payment or benefit received or to bo received by 
him, undertakes to cause oi allow the services of the child to be utilised in 
any employment Provided that an agreement made without detriment to 
a child, and not made in consideration of any benefit other than reasonable 
wages to be paid for the child’s services, and terminable at not more than 


Report, pp. 96-98 and 102. 
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a week’s notice, is not an agreement within the meaning of this definition ” 
The Act provides for a penalty to the extent of Rs 200 for breach of 
the law 

The measure appears to have been successful in eradicating the abuse 
because recent investigations conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee revealed no such cases except m bidi industry m South India 
and Mysore State 

(d) The Payment of Wages Act, 1936 

With the evteption of the Employers’ and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act 
of 1800 there was no law m India to regulate the payment of wages of 
workers pnor to 1936 The first attempt to secure legislation on the 
subject was made by a private member who introduced a Bill m the 
Legislative Assembly in 1925* The Bill was, however, withdrawn on the 
assurance by Government that Government themselves contemplated 
introduction of a similar measure In the following years various enqui¬ 
ries wet e conducted by the Bombay Labour Office and by the Government 
of India which established the prevalence of abuses both in the case of 
wage periods as also in respect of delays m payment and levy of fines 
But before an> action could be taken the appointment of the Royal 
Commission was announced The Government decided to defer legislation 
till the Commission reported and placed all the results of the enquiries 
before itf 

The Commission found that there was a fairly general practice in 
perennial factories and on railways of imposing fines and making deduc¬ 
tions from wages They, theiefore, recommended that legislation to check 
these abuses was both necessary and desirable and made a number of 
recommendations Largely on the basis of the recommendations of the 
Commission, a Payment of Wages Bill was introduced m the Assembly by 
the Government of India in 1933 But before opinions could be elicited on 
it the Assembly was dissolved in 1934, which caused the Bdl to lapse The 
Government, however, utilised this opportunity for revising the Bill m the 
light of the opinions and criticisms of Provincial Governments and reintro¬ 
duced it in 1935 The Act was passed in 1936 and came into force m 
March 1937 The Act was amended twice, once in 1937 to empower 
employers to withhold wages in the case of a “Sit-down” strike, and later 
in J 940 when the Payment of Wages (Amendment) Ordinance was promul¬ 
gated m order to empower an employer to make deductions from wages, oh 
written authorisation of the employed person, for investment in any War 
Savings Scheme approved by a Provincial Government. The principal 
provisions of the Act as it is m force to-day are — 

1 The Act applies in the first instance to the payment of wages 
to persons employed in any factory and upon any railway but Provincial 
Governments are authorised to extend all or any of the provision^ of the 
Act to any industrial establishment or any class or group of industrial 
establishments The Act, however, does not apply to wages and salaries 
which average Rs 200/- a month or more 


* / LO Industrial Labour m India, p 97 

t Indian Labour Legislation, 1932-37^BMetin No, 61 of Indian Industrie* and 
Labour, p. 35. 
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2 For purposes of the Act the term “Wages” means “all remune¬ 
ration capable of being expressed m terms of money, which would, if the 
terms of contract of employment, express or implied, were fulfilled, he 
payable, whether conditionally upon the regular attendan e, good work or 
conduct or other behaviour of the person employed, or otherwise, to a 
person employed in respect of his employment or of work done in such 
employment ” It also “includes any bonus or other additional remunera¬ 
tion of the nature aforesaid which would be bo payable and any sum 
payable to such person by reason of the termination of his employment,” 
but does not include value of any amenity provided by the employer or 
any travelling allowance or employer’s contribution to any provident fund 
or any gratuity payable on discharge 

3 The Act requires fixation of wage periods which should not 
exceed one month 

4 All wages are required to be paid iu current currency. 

5 In the case of undertakings employing less than one thousand 
persons, wages must be paid before the expiry of the seventh day and m 
other cases before the expiry of the tenth day A discharged worker must 
be paid before the expiry of the second working day from the day on which 
his employment is terminated All payments of wages must be made on a 
working day 

6 The Act permits only the following kinds of deductions from 
wages — 

(a) Fines Finis tan be imposed only foi acts arid omissions speci¬ 
fied in notices appioved by the competent authority No fine can bo 
imposed on persons below the age of 15 yeais and in the case of others 
unless they arc given an opportunity of showing causes against the fine 
The total amount of fine which may be imposed m any one wage period on 
any employed person is not to exceed an amount equal to half-an-anna in 
the rupee of the wages payable to him in respect of that wage period 
The fine shall be deemed to have been imposed on the day of the act or 
omission in respect of which it was imposed and cannot be recovered 
from the person by instalments or after the expiry of 60 days from the day 
on which it was imposed The Act further requires that all such fines 
must be lecorded in a prescubed register and must bo credited to a fine 
fund. The proceeds of the fine fund are to be utilised only for such 
purposes beneficial to the workers as are approved by the prescribed 
authority 

(b) Deductions for absence from duty Deductions for absence from 
duty are permitted but the amount of such deductions cannot exceed a 
sum which the person would have been entitled to if he had worked the 
same number of days for which the deduction is made , provided that, 
subject to any rules made in this behalf by the Provincial Government, if 
ten or more employed persons acting in concert absent themselves, without 
due notice and without reasonable cause, such deduction from any such 
peison may include such amount not exceeding his wages for eight days as 
may by any such terms be due to the employer tn lieu of the due notice 
By an amending Act of 1937 employers are permitted to withhold wages 
in the cg.se of “§t^y-ift” strikes v 
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(c) Deductions for damage or loss Deductions for damage to or loss 
of goods or for loss of money is permitted only where such damage or loss 
is attributable to neglect on the part of the employed person Such deduc¬ 
tions, however, are not to exceed the amount of the damage or loss to the 
employer and must be recorded in a prescribed register 

(d) Deduction for house accommodation and for amenities and services 
supplied by the employer Such deductions can only bo made when an 
employed person has accepted the house accommodation, amenity or 
sei vice and shall not exceed an amount equivalent to their value 

(e) Deductions for recovery of advances or for adjustment of over¬ 
payment of wages An advance of money made befoie employment must 
be recoveied from the first payment of wages but advances for travelling 
expenses are not recoverable Amounts and methods of recovery of 
advances of wages not already earned are subject to regulation by 
Provincial Governments 

(/) Other deductions permitted by the Act are Deductions for income 
tax, for contribution to and repayment of advances from provident funds, 
for payments to an approved eo-operative sock tv and for the scheme of 
Postal Insurance Deductions < an also be made if so ordered by a Court 
or other eompetent authority 

7 The Provincial Governments have power either to appoint any 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation or other officer with judicial 
experience to lmai and deride iasi s undei the Act Such an authority has 
power to order pavmcnts to the elai-nants of the su n wrongfully withheld 
plus compensation up to ten times Infringement of the law makes an 
offender liable to pioseeution but sueh prosecutions cannot bo instituted 
unless a successful claim has been mule uudi r the piovisions of the At I or 
unless the appellate Couit considers a prosecution to be wan anted 

Administration and enforcement While- in the case of faetones and 
other establishments it is the dut\ of the Pi ovine lal Inspectors of Far tones 
to see that the purpose's of the Act are carrte-d out, in the ease of persons 
employed on railways (othc-i wise than m a iailwa\ factoiy) the responsi¬ 
bility of administering the Act rests upon the Chief Libour Com mssioner 
(Central) 

From the Repents of the Labour Investigation Committee it would 
appear that though the Act is well ohseivcd by the- mijonty of bigger 
und l takings c\e e-]>t in regard to c ontiae t labour, the same cannot be said 
of thee smaller establishments The Committee obseived that “evasion of 
the Act in the case of eontiaet labour and of smallci class of establishments 
is due, apait fiom the made quae y of inspection staff, to the inability of the 
petty employ eis to maintain records and registc-rs properly yvhic h is a pre¬ 
requisite of effective administration of the Act* ” In most of the cases 
it was found that the jirovisions of the Act relating to deductions, record¬ 
ing of overtime wages, timely payment of wages, bonus, dearness allowance, 
etc , anel the maintenance of registers were- not being obseived 

It is leported by the Laboui Investigation Committce tbit in view 
ol the fact that the amount of fine permissible und -i the Vet is trifling, 

* it lain Krport p 4!1 
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some of the employers resort to suspension of workers for a day or half 
a day and to reduction in their pay According to the Committee this is 
the most serious complaint about the working of the Act on the railways 
The practice of making unauthorised deductions from wages for charity, 
bad work, etc , are also reported to be in vogue in various undertakings, 
especially in bidi and shellac factories Attention has been drawn by 
the Committee to the hardship caused to the workers by the provisions 
of the Act relating to deductions for damages to or loss of goods or proper¬ 
ty It is stated that payments are withheld from the employees on the 
ground that tools or materials given for manufacture have boen 
damaged. On several railways it was found that more than the cost of 
the article was recovered or that the amount of damage was debited to 
more than one person Cases of delays in payment of wages in seasonal 
factories have also been reported From the annual reports on the 
working of the Payment of Wages Act on Railways it would appear that 
large number of cases are detected every year where payments have not 
been made in time Most of the delays relate to payment of increment, 
overtime allowance, leave salary, etc According to the Labour Investiga¬ 
tion Committee the worst sufferer under the existing provisions of the 
Act is contract labour Largo number of cases are detected every year 
on railways where railway contractors have infringed the provisions of 
the Act The Inspectors were so far handicapped in enforcing the Act 
especially as there was no statutory rulo requiring contractors to maintain 
registers of wages, etc. This discrepancy has now been set right By an 
amendment m the Payment of Wagos (Federal Railways) Rules the applica¬ 
tion of the Act has been extended to cover workers employed by railway 
contractors employing on an average 20 or more persons 

In their reports the Labour Investigation Committee have also 
pointed out some of the shortcomings of the Act m so fat as it does not 
cover workers m mines and in plantations, and does not compel the 
employer to utilise the fine fund for the benefit of workers within a 
prescribed period, nor does it explicitly provide for penalising the employei 
for failure to produce registers for inspection Several cases were noticed 
by the Committee where fines fund had accumulated to large amounts and 
few disbursements from them had taken place In some cases it was found 
that either no fines fund was maintained or fines were not utilised for ^ljo 
benefit of the employees 

In the light of the c imments of the Labour Investigation Committee 
and the experience of the working of the Act, the Ministry of Labour, 
Government of India, now propose to amend the Act The amendment 
seeks tj extend the scope of the 4<t to covet pep-ons drawing upto Rs 
400/- per month and to empower the Central Government to extend the 
piovisions of the Act to cover workers in industrial establishments under 
their control (including contract labour) Tn view of the doubts created 
by some judicial decisions whether reduction, demotion, etc , am.mnt to 
deductions, it proposes to regularise the position for the benefit of the 
workers. The amendment also seeks to mike provision for the supply of 
pay dockets containing a full account of total wages, deductions, etc 
In order to remove difficulties in the interpretation of the term “wages” 
it seeks to re-define the term and express it more precisely 

Recently steps have also been taken to extend the scope of the Act 
to workers in mines and plantations In Madras, plantation workers have 
been brought within the purview of the Act by a notification. As regard* 
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workers employed m mines, the Government of India have decided to 
extend the Act to coal and salt mines They have already issued prelimi¬ 
nary notifications to elicit opinion on the subject* 

INDIAN STATES 

Payment of Wages Acts havo been passed by the following states, 
viz., Travancoro, Cochin, Hyderabad, Baroda and Indore In Mysore 
State a similar measure is under consideration The Acts passed by the 
States are generally based on the Indian Act Certain variations, however, 
have been made by some of them For example, the scope of the Travan¬ 
coro Act is much wider as it covers persons employed m mines also The 
Baroda Act lays down that all wages must bo paid beforo the expiry of tho 
tenth day after the last day of tho wage period The Indore Act differs 
from tho Indian Act only in so far as it applies to the payment of wages 
of persons drawing up to Rs 150/- per month. The scope and provisions 
of the Cochin Ai t arc similar to those of the Indian Act but the Cochin 
Government is considering tho question of extending the scope of the Act 
to cover plantation workers also 

The enforcement of the Act is the responsibility of the factory 
inspectorate m most of the states In Travancoro and Cochin, Labour 
Commissioners have been appointed to discharge the duties of Authorities 
under the Acts 

(e) The Employment of Children Act, 193S 

The Employment of Children Act is an outcome of the pointed 
attention drawn by the Royal Commission on Labour to the serious abuses 
prevalent in certain unregulated factories where a large number of children 
v\ere employed Tho immediate step wlnth the Government of India 
took on the recommendation of the Commission was to prohibit the employ¬ 
ment of children and adolescents in certain hazardous occupations by a 
notification under section 33 (4) of the Factories Act In 1938, however, 
t n Act known as the Employment of Children Act was passed prohibiting 
employment of children bt low the ago of fifteen in any occupation connec¬ 
ted with the transport of passengers, goods or mails by railway, or in any 
occupation involving the handling of goods within the limits of any port 
regulated by the Indian Ports Act, 1908 The Act was amended 
in 1939, to prohibit the employment of children under 12 in workshops 
connected with bidi making, carpet weaving, cement manufacture 
including bagging of cement, cloth printing, dyeing and weaving, manufac¬ 
ture of matches, explosives and fare-works, mica cutting and splitting, 
shellac manufacture, soap manufacture, tanning and wool cleaning 
The Provincial Governments were further empowered to modify or 
extend the scope of the Act Workshops wherein any process is carried 
on by tho occupier with the aid of his family and without employing 
hired labour, and schools established, aided or iccognised by tho 
Provincial Governments are excluded from the provisions of the Act 

Administration and Enforcement The Act is administered in most 
of tho prov inces by the Chief Inspectors of Factories In respect of central 
undertakings tho Government of India have appointed the Chief Labour 

* The Payment of Wiwroa Ast has buon extended to coal mines with effect from 
15th January I94S 
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Commissioner as Inspector under the Act In addition, they have also 
appointed the Regional Labour Commissioners and the Labour Inspectors 
as Inspectors in respect of Federal Railways Labour Inspectors at the 
ports of Karachi and Madras aie charged with the duty of enforcing the Act 
in those two ports From the annual reports submitted b_y the Chief Labour 
Commissioner it woud appear that the Act is well obsei ved m the Federal 
Railways The few cases of infringement which have been reported relate to 
contractors Investigations recently conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee show that though the Act is well observed m cemc nt and carpet 
factories a fairly large numbei ol childem is still employed in bull shops in 
South India, Bengal and in some parts of Bombay Province The Act is 
reported to be flagrantly disregarded in the mica c utting and splitting work¬ 
shops, m the smaller tanneries and in shellac factories Employment of 
children below 12 is also to be found m some ot the smaller match factories 
m South India The Labour Investigation Committee have suggested vigor¬ 
ous enforcement of the Act by strengthening the Inspectorate In view 
of the fact that small children were found working under extremely 
unsatisfactory working conditions in some of the centres of the glass 
industry the Committee have also recommended the extention of the 
Act to this industry* 

INDIAN STATES 

Provisions almost similar to those in fcr< e in India are known 
to havo been made in the Cochin and Hyderabad States In Mysore, 
the measure is under consideration The Cochin Employment ol Children 
Act, however, prohibits the employment of children below lfl only m any 
occupation involving the handling of goods within tho limits of any port 
regulated by the Cochin Ports Act Changes have been introduced by 
both the states in tho schedule of processes in which employment of 
children below 12 is prohibited Whereas the Hyderabad State has added 
to the schedule the process of enamel button making, the Cochin State 
has deleted buh making and manufacture of matches from tho schedule 
Tho enforcement of the Act in both tho States is the responsibility of the 
Labour Commissioners who are assisted by Inspectors For tho Port of 
Cochin the Cochin State has declared the Port Officer, Cochin to be the 
authority under the Act 

(/) The Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 

The paucity of industrial and labour statistics in India had been 
the subject of adverse comments by almost all labour or industrial commit¬ 
tees and commissions Apart from statistics compiled under tho various 
labour’Acts, e.g , the Factories Act, the Mmes Act, etc , designed for 
administrative purposes and not for formulating policies, all other informa¬ 
tion relating to labour was collected entirely on a voluntary basis and 
depended on the co-operation of the employers Experience has shown 
that the voluntary response is not always adequate This led the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay to sponsor a Statistics Bill in 1924 but they could not 
succeed in getting it through due to strong opposition of the employers. 
In 1929 the subject was again examined by the Royal Commission on 
Labour. The Commission stressed the necessity for collecting comprehen¬ 
sive labour statistics and pointed out that “it is on facts that policy must 
be built, and so long as there is uncertainty as to tho facts, there must be 
confusion and conflict regarding the aim f” Consequently the subject 

* Labour Investigation Committee, Mam Report, pp 65-66 

t Report, p. 446. 
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was examined in the eleventh Session of the Industries Conference (1939) 
and in the Second Conference of Labour Ministers (1941) On the basis of 
decisions ai rived at in these conferences an Industrial Statistics Bill was 
introduced m the Central Legislative Assembly m 1942 The Bill was 
passed into an Act the same year 

The Act is permissive in chaiactcr and applies to those provinces 
which seek to enforce it It provides for the collection of statistics 
relating to fa< tones and to any of the iollowing matters connected with 
welfare and conditions ot labour (l) prices of commodities, (2) attendance, 
(1) living conditions including housing, water supply and sanitation, to 
(4) indebtedness, ( r >) rents of dwelling houses, (6) wage^ and other earnings, 
(7) provident and other funds provided lor labour, (8) benefits and 
amenities provided for labour, (9) hours of work, (10) employment and 
unemployment, (11) industrial and labour disputes 

The Act authorises Provincial Governments to appoint an officer to 
ac t as Statistics Authority for the purposes of the Act For the due dis¬ 
charge of his functions, the officer is vested with powers to cal! upon any 
person to furnish such information or returns as may be required He ih 
also empowered to inspect and cxQpune any relevant record oi document 
in the possesion of any person required to furnish any information or 
return under the Act Penalties have also been provided for persons 
refusing or wilfully furnishing wrong mfoimation or wilfully disclosing any 
information or the contents of any returns given oi made under tho Act 
otherwise than in t xccution of his duties under the Act 

With a view to securing uniformity in the collection of statistics 
the Act provides for the Central Government giving directions to the 
provinces as to the carrying into execution of the Act 

Administration and Enforcement —All tho Provincial Governments 
have notified the application of the Act in their Provinces and have 
appointed Statistics Authorities for the collection of certain statistics 
relating to factories under section 3 (1) (a) of the Act as directed by the 
Government of India, Ministry of Industries and Supplies, under their 
scheme for a Census of Manufacturing Industries These statistics arc at 
piesent being collected for the year 1946 No attompt has, however, so far 
been made for the collection of labour statistics under bcction 3 (1) (b) 
An amendment of the Act so os to provide for the serving of general 
notices was proposed as early as 1945 but it was later considered desirable 
to have a comprehensive revision of the Act instead of piece-meal legisla¬ 
tion This is now under the consideration of the Government of India 

INDIAN STATES 

Provision for the collection of industrial statistics has also been 
made by some of the Indian States In Hyderabad, a ‘'Collection of 
Statistics Act” is m force and statistics relating to labour arc being collec¬ 
ted by the Census and Statistics Department of the State. The Labour 
Department of the State also collects data regarding absenteeism, trade 
disputes, etc The Government of Baroda passed an Industrial Statistics 
Act in 1946 and has also framed the Census of Manufacturing Industries 
Rules The administration of these measures has been entrusted to the 
Director of Statistics The Coe bin Government has passed an Ind ustrial 
Statistics Act and has appointed the Director of Industries and C ommer ce 
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as the statutory Statistics Authority Similar Acts are also known to 
have been passed by the Governments of Mysore and Travancore but 
they have not been brought into force so' far 

(g) The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 

The Aet extends to the whole of India and applies to all industrial es¬ 
tablishments employing 100 or more persons It authorises the Central 
Government in the case of Central undertakings, ports, mines and oilfields 
and Provincial Governments in all other cases to extend the scope of the 
Act to any other clasb or classes of mdustiial establishments or to exempt 
any such establishment or class of establishments fiom any or all provisions 
of the Act None of the provisions of the Act, however, applies to those 
industries to which, befoic the commencement of this Act, the provisions 
of chapter V of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Ait, 1938 applied 
Under the Act every employer is lequned to submit to the certifying 
officer within six months of the application of the Act, five copies of draft 
standing orders which he proposes to adopt along with the prescribed 
particulars regarding the workmen employed and the name of the trade 
union to which they belong The draft should conform to the model 
standing orders, where these have been prescribed, and should provide for 
certain matters laid down in the schedule, e g , classification of workmen , 
manner of intimating to wmrkmen periods and hours of work, holidays, 
pay-days and wage rates , shift working , conditions and procedure for 
leave, closing and rc-opcning of sections of the establishment, rights and 
liabilities of employers and workmen arising fiom stoppages, termination 
of employment , means of redress foi workmen against unfair treatment 
or exactions, etc 

On receipt of the draft, the certifying officer is required to forward 
one copy to tho trade union or in its absence to the workmen in order to 
give them an opportunity for raising objections After providing oppor¬ 
tunity to the workmen or the employer of being heard ho is authorised to 
certify the draft with such modifications as he may deem necessary to 
make it certifiable Persons aggrieved by the decision of the certifying 
officer can piefer an appeal to the Industrial Court or such appellate 
authority as may bo set up for tho purpose Standing orders as certified 
by the certifying officer are to come into foice, unless an appeal is prefer¬ 
red, oil the expiry of thirty days from the date on which certified copies, 
of the standing orders have been sent to the employer and to tho trade 
union or other prescribed representatives of the workmen In case of an 
appeal the standing orders are to come into force on the expiry of seven 
days from the date on which copies of the order of the appellate authority 
are sent to the employer and to the trade union or prescribed represen¬ 
tatives of the workmen Standing orders, as finally certified, cannot be 
modified, except on an agreement between tho employer and the w'orkmen, 
until the expiry of six months. 

For the purposes of the Act the functions of the certifying office! 
are to be discharged by tpe Labour Commissioner, where one exists, or in 
his absence by an officer appointed by the appropriate Government. For 
central undertakings the Government of India have appointed the Chief 
Labour Commissioner (Central) to exercise the functions of an appellate' 
authority and Regional Commissioners of the three zones to perform the 
duties of oertifying offioers. The Aot requires the display of the text of 
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the orders in English and the language of the majority of the workers on 
special notice-boards near the main entrance and in the departments It 
also proscribes a penalty for the employers of a fine which may extend 
to Its 5,000 in case of failure to submit draft standing orders and Rs 100 
for any act of contravention of the standing order 

The Act authorises the appropriate Governments to make rules for 
canying out the purposes of the Act In exercise of these powers rules 
have been fiarncd by the Government of India for central undertakings 
etc , and by the Governments of Sind and Bengal for undertakings within 
their provinces Rules have also been published by the United Provinces, 
Assam, Madras, Orissa and Bihar 

INDIAN STATES 

The Cochin Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1947 is 
moie or less based on the Act m force m India with the difference that it 
applies to all establishments employing fifty or more workmen The rules 
fiamed under the Act are in several respects similar to those framed by 
the Government of India In Hyderabad State the Standing Orders 
(Conditions of Employment) Regulation Order, 1945 provides for the 
framing of standing orders It applies to only those notified employments 
m which not less than 200 persons are employed In Mysore and Gwalior 
there are no separate Acts, but provision lias been made in the Mysore 
Labour Act, 1942 and in the Gwalior Industrial Disputes Act, 1946 for the 
framing of standing orders The Travancore Government published a 
Bill on the subject in January 1947 but from the available information it 
appears that it has not been finally passed In Baroda the matter of 
adopting the Indian Act with necessary modifications is being considered 
and a Bill for this purpose has already been drafted 

(h) Industrial Disputes Legislation 
(i) The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

Till the year 1929 the only law relating to the settlement of the trade 
disputes was the Employeis and Workmen (Disputes) Act of 18b0 The law 
covered only certain categories of workers and aimed at speedy settlement 
of disputes concerning their wages 1 Apart from its limited character it 
contai ued various undesirable provisions such as the breach of contract on 
the part of a workman being a criminal offence This law continued to 
exist, though it ceased to bo used, till it was repealed in 1932 on the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Labour In the year 1924 
a Bill for the prevention and settlement ol industrial disputes was drafted 
and circulated for opinion but it was not till 1929 that the Trade Disputes 
Act was finally passed for a period of five years in the first instanoe 

While examining that Act, the Royal Commission on Labour 
refrained from giving a detailed review in view of the limited experience 
of the working of the Act. Nevertheless, they referred to the necessity 
of establishing a permanent statutory machinery to deal with trade disputes 
They recommended that at the time of the revision of the Act the question 
of providing means for the impartial exammation of disputes in public 


I. Report ifih* Royal Oommmion on Labour in India, p 887. 
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utility services and the possibility of setting up permanent tribunals should 
be examined. They also stressed the necessity of conciliation at the earlier 
stages of disputes by conciliation officers who may be appointed by 
Provincial Governments so that the parties oould be brought to a private 
agreement in the initial stages In a Bill which was introduced in the 
Legislature m February 1934 to make the Act of 1929 permanent, the 
Government included some of the suggestions of the Commission and pro. 
mised to implement other recommendations by a revision at an early date. 
The Bill was passed by the Legislature in April 1934,* 

The 1934 Act provided for the establishment of Courts of Enquiry 
and Boards of Conciliation to investigate or settle trade disputes In order 
to cheok sudden strikes or lock-outs m public utility services the Aot made 
it an offence to declare a strike or lock-out in those services unless 14 days’ 
previous notion was given by the party concerned Under the Aot a strike 
or lockout was deemed to be illegal if it had any object other than the 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade or industry concerned or 
if it was designed or calculated to inflict severe, general and prolonged 
hardship upon the community and thereby to compel the Government to 
take or refrain from taking any particular course of action. 

Nearly two years aften the Act was passed the promised revision was 
undertaken by the Government In 1936 an amendment Bill was intro¬ 
duced m the Central Legislature which was passed into an Act in 1938 
The Act provided for the appointment of conciliation officers as recommen¬ 
ded by the Commission, extended the scopo of the Act to cover certain 
other trade disputes and some other public utility services The question 
of further amending the Act was discussed in the Labour Ministers’ 
Conferences m 1940 and 1941 specially to provide for a set of standing 
orders governing working conditions and relationship between employers 
and workers This suggestion has been recently implemented by a 
separate Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 | 

The working of the Trade Disputes Act during the war revealed 
certain inherent defects. In the first place the Act only provided for ad 
hoc machinery for settling industrial disputes. Secondly, it made no 
provision to ronder the proceedings mstitutable under the Act for the 
settlement of an industrial dispute, either by reference to a Board of 
Conciliation or Court of Enquiry, conclusive and binding on the parties to 
the dispute The necessity of keeping industrial peace during the war and 
the inadequacy of the provisions of the Act led the Government to 
supplement the law by Rule 81A of the Defence of India Rules in January, 
1942 By virtue of the powers conferred by this rule the Government 
of India could refer any dispute for adjudication and enforce tho award 

The Rule overcame some of tho initial defects of tho Trade Disputes 
Act and proved useful m checking industrial unrest But in view of 
temporary nature of the measure and increasing tempo of industrial 
strife, Government felt it necessary to replace it by permanent legislation 
In 1946, therefore, the Hon’ble the Labour Member introduced the Indus- 
trial Disputes Bill in the Legislative Assembly which was passed into an 
Act in March 1947 

* Indian Labour Legislation — 1932-27, (Bulletin No. 61 of Indian Industries and. 

Labour) pp. 23-24. t 

t For details of the Act please see pp. 81-82. 
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The Aot embodies certain essential principles of Rule 81A of the 
Defence of India Rules, and also most of the provisions of the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1929 It provides for setting up of two new types of 
organisations, mz , Works Committees and Industrial Tribunals for the 
prevention and settlement of disputes It also seeks to reorient the 
administration of conciliation machinery provided in the Trade Disputes 
Act by making conciliation compulsory in all disputes in public utility 
servioes and optional in other cases With a view to expediting concilia¬ 
tion proceedings it fixes a time limit for their conclusion Another feature 
of tho Act is that it prohibits strikes and lock-outs during the pendency of 
conciliation and adjudication proceedings and that settlements or awards of 
such proceedings can bo declared as binding The following are the main 
provisions of the Act 

Reference of Disputes to Boards, Courts or Tribunals. —The Act 
empowers the Central Government in the case of railways, contral under¬ 
takings, major ports, mines or oilfields, and Provincial Governments in 
other cases to refer any matter appearing to be connected with or relevant 
to any existing or apprehended trado disputo to a Court of Inquiry for 
report or to a Board of Conciliation for promoting a settlement, or to an 
Industrial Tribunal for adjudication Reference of disputes to Boards, 
Courts or Tribunals is ontirely at the discretion of tho Government concer¬ 
ned but when both the parties either separately or jointly apply for such a 
reference it is obligatory on the part of the Government, if it is satisfied 
that persons applying represent the majority of each party, to refer the 
dispute to a Board, Court, or Tribunal as the case may be It is also 
obligatory to refer the disputo to a Tribunal if tho dispute relates to a 
public utility service and a notice under Section 22 has been given, provi¬ 
ded the Government is satisfied that notice has not been frivolously or 
vexatiously given The Act also empowers the appropriate Government 
to prohibit the continuance of anv strike or lock-out if the dispute in 
question has been referred to a Board or Tribunal 

Works Committees —The Act authorises the appropriate Government 
to order any employer of any establishment emplovinr 100 or more workers 
to set up a Works Committee consisting of rcpiesentatives of tho employer 
and workers engaged m the establishment The representatives of 
workers are to be chosen in the prescribed manner and, wherever 
a registered trade union of workers exists, m consultation with such a 
union The workers’ representatives are not to be less in number than 
the representatives of the employer The duties of the Works Committees 
are to promote measures for securing and preserving amity and good 
relations between the employers and workmen and to that end to comment 
upon matters of their common interest or concern, and to endeavour 
to compose any material difference of opinion m respect of such matters 

Conciliation Officers —The Government concerned can appoint 
conciliation officers for any specified area or for specified industries Concilia¬ 
tion officers are charged with the duty of holding conciliation proceedings 
for the purpose of bringing about a fair and amicable settlement of any 
industrial dispute The holding of conciliation proceedings is obligatory 
m all disputes relating to public utility services where notices under 
Section 22 have been given Conciliation offioers are authorised to 
take such steps as may be necessary to bring about a speedy settlement 
ei' the disputo. If a settlement is reached, the conciliation officer is 
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requned to send a report of the proceedings together with a 
memorandum of the settlement signed by the parties concerned 
to the Government In case no settlement is arrived at, the conciliation 
officer is required to send a full report stating the steps t iken to bring 
about the settlement as also the causes lesponsible for the failure On 
receipt of such a report the Government concerned may refer the case 
to a Board or a Tribunal if it is satisfied that the east deseri es such a 
reference' If no such reference is made it mu^-t communicate to the 
parties concerned its reasons for not doing so A time limit of 14 days 
from the commencement of the proceed ngs has been prescribed for 
the submission of such reports, but it can bo lurthcr itduccd to such 
period as may be desired by the Government concerned 

Boards of Conciliation —Provision has also been made for the 
constitution of Boards of Conciliation from time to time A Board is to 
consist of an independent chairman and t.\o or four other members, 
representing in equal number, the parties to the dispute Members ure 
to be appointed on the recommendation of the party they represent 
But in case any party fails to lecommend members within the 
prescribed time the Government is aufhorised to appoint any person 
to represent that party The duties of the Boards are similar to those 
of conciliation officers Where a settlement is rtached a similar report 
and a memorandum of settlement have to bo submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment But in case of failure, the Board, apart from furnishing all the 
details as required in the case of reports submitted b\ the conciliation 
officers, is also required to give in its report its recommendations for the 
determination of the dispute The time limit prescribed for submission 
of such reports is 2 months from the date of submission of notice under 
Section 22, but the Government concerned may reduce the time limit or 
further extend it but not by more than 2 months In case a dispute, 
where the Board has failed to bring about a settlement, relates to a 
public utility service and Government does not refer it to a Tribunal 
as required under Section 10, it has to inform the parties concerned its 
reasons foi not doing so 

Courts of Inquiry —Courts of Inquiry can also be constituted by 
the Government concerned for inquiry into any matter connected, with 
or relevant to an industrial dispute A Court is to consist of one or more 
independent persons In case it consists of more than one member, one of 
the members is to be appointed as the chairman It is the duty of the 
Court to inquire into the matters referre 1 to it and to report thereon 
to the Government concerned ordinarily within six months from the 
commencement of its inquiry 

Industrial Tribunals —The Government concerned cm set up one 
or more Industrial Tribunals for the purposes of adjudication of disputes 
The sti ength of the Tribunal depends on the discretion of tho Government 
concerned but where it is composed of more than one member one of them 
is to be appointed as the chaurman Every member of the Tribunal 
must be an independent person and must be a person who is or has been 
a Judge of a High Court or a District Judge Persons who are qualified 
for appointment as Judges of a High Court can also be appointed to 
n Tribunal but such appointments can be made only after consulting 
the High Court of the Province concerned When a dispute is referred 
to the Tribunal it is the duty of tho Tribunal to hold its proceedings 
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expeditiously and to submit as soon as possible its award to the Govern¬ 
ment concerned On icieipt of the award the Government is required 
to declare it binding by a wntten order 

Where the Government concerned is a party to the dispute and it 
feels that it would be inexpedient on public grounds to give effect to the 
whole or any part of the award, the Act lays down that sue h an award 
must be laid before the Legislative Assembly of the Government concerned 
and a resolution tor its consideration must be moved by the Government 
as soon as possible The Legislative Assembly may, by its resolution 
confirm, modify or reject the award Thereupon the award as confirmed 
or modified by the resolution has to be declared binding by the Govern¬ 
ment concerned 

Illegal strikes and lock outs —Section 22 of the Act declares any stuke 
or lock out in a public utility service to be illegal if it is commenced or 
declared ( 1 ) without giving to the employ cr cr employee, ab the case may 
be, a notice of strike or lock-out m a prescubed manner, within six weeks 
betoro striking or declaring a look-out, or (n) within 14 days of giving such 
notice, or (m) before the expirv of the date of stuke specified m any such 
notice, or (iv) d unrig the pendency of any conciliation proceedings before 
a conciliation ofheer and 7 dav s after the conclusion of such pioceechngs 
No notice, however, is necessary if a strike or lock out is already in exis¬ 
tence but the employer is required to send intimation of such lock out or 
strike to the presuibcd authority on the day on which it is declared The 
employer is further required to report within 5 days to the Government 
concerned or to the prescribed authonty all such notices as might be given 
or received by linn on any partn ular day The Act also prohibits ceitain 
other strikes and lock-outs and declares them illegal it commenced oi 
declared during the pendency of (i) conciliation j rocecdimrs before a Board 
and 7 clays aftei the conclusion of such proceedings, (u) jiroceedm's before 
a Tnbunal and 2 months after the conclusion of such proceedings, or (m) 
during any period m which a settlement or award ism operation, m 
respect of any of the matters covered by the sett’ement oi award 
Continuance of a strike or a lock-out is not deemed to be illegal if it exi-ted 
pnor to its reference to a Board or a Tribunal, provided that such a strike 
or a lock-out was not m contravention of the provisions of the Act when 
it commenced or its continuance was not prohibited by the Government 
concerned under Section 10 (3) A strike or lock-out declared in conse¬ 
quence of an illegal lock-out or a strike is also not deemed to be illegal 
Financial aid in direct furtherance of any illegal strike or lock-out is also 
prohibited and punishable under the Act 

Penalties and other miscellaneous provisions —Chapter VI of the Act 
prescribes penalties for illegal strikes and lock-outs, instigation of illegal 
strikes, breach of .settlement of awards, disclosure of confidential informa¬ 
tion and for certain other offences punishable under the Act Important 
miscellaneous provisions of the Act relate to protection of pi rsons refusing 
to take part m an illegal strike, against discriminatory actions by any trade 
union or society Protection has also been afforded to persons against 
legal proceedings for any thing done or intended to be done in pursuance 
of the Act During the pendency of any proceedings no employer can 
alter the conditions of service to the prejudice of workmen concerned in 
such dispute ncur can dismiss or punish any such workman, except for 
misconduct not connected with the dispute, without obtaining a written 
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permission of the Conciliation Officer, Board or Tribunal as the case maybe 
Section 38 of the A(t empowers the respective Governments to make rules 
for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of the Act In exercise 
of the powers conferred by this section rules havo been published by some 
ot the provinces, e g , Madras, Bihar, Bombay and Sind Rules under the 
Act have also been framed by the Government of India in respect of central 
undertakings, ports, mines and oilfields 

(u) Provincial Legislation. 

In addition to the statutoey measures adopted by the Government 
of India for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, some 
of the industrially advanced provinces have enacted special Acts to meet 
their own requirements The lead in this respect was taken by the 
Government of Bombay which passed the Tiade Disputes Conciliation Act 
in 1034 paitly as a result of the r< port of the Bomba> Departmental 
Enquiry on wages instituted in the same \iar and partly to give effect 
to some of the re ommendations of the Rocal Commission on Laboui 
for the setting up of the conciliation machinerv With the recrudescence 
of industrial unrest immediately after the assumption of office by the 
Congress Mimstiy, the Act was replaced in 1938 by the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act—a more radical measure The Act was a novel experiment 
in India and aimed at preventing and settling industrial disputes by the 
establishment of a comprehensive machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration 

During the period of the second vvoild war the law was supple¬ 
mented bv -various emergency measures adopted by the Central 
Government which kept under control stiikes and lock-outs But the 
cessation of hostilities and consequently the possibility of ending of the 
emergency measures led the Provincial Go.cinments to think ot 
adopting permanent measures to meet the me reasing industrial unrest 
While some of the Provincial Governments took steps to keep certain 
provisions of the Defence of India Rules in force by promulgating 
ordinances till the Industrial Disputes Bill which was being considered 
by the Central Government was passed, others fiamed special Bills foi 
their own provinces In 1946, Bills were introduced in the Provincial 
Legislatures by the Governments of the G P and Berar, Sind and Bombay 
The C P and Beiar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act was passed m 
May 1947 and the Sind Industrial Relations Act in June 1947 The 
Bombay Industrial Relations Bill received the assent of the Governor- 
General m April 1947 

The Act passed by G P and Berar is generally on the model 
ot the Bombay Industrial Disputes Art of 1938 There are, howevei, 
certain important changes The Act provides for only one class of 
unions, namely, recognised unions as against various categories of unions 
provided under the Bombay Act of 1938 Provision has also been made 
in the Act for the constitution of District Industrial Courts and for the 
formation of works committees in such industries where a recognised 
union exists The Sind Act is also based on the Bombay Act of 1938 
but is much simplei The Act has altogether omitted provisions relating 
to various categories of trade unions The mam purpose of the Act is 
to set up a permanent conciliation machinery known as Conciliation 
Organisation The Organisation is to consist of a Chief Industrial 
Relations Officer, Industrial Relations Officers and Assistant Industrial 
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Relations Officers, Reference of disputes to this Oiganisation is at the 
option of the parties in ordinary cAbes but in case of certain scheduled 
industries it is obligatory on the pait of the Government to refer 
the dispute for conciliation Jn case conciliation proceedings fail, no 
further provision his been made to bring abiut a settlement of disputes 
in non-schcdu’ed industries But in case ot scheduled industries 
the Gove rnment is < mpowered to refer the dispute to the Industrial 
Oomt set up under the Act lor adjudication The award of the (Joint 
is final and binding on all parties to the dispute 

The Bombay Tndustnal Relations Act being the most advanced 
measure yet enacted in India deserves special mention The Act is 
based on the same principles on which the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
\ct, 1918 was cnactul But in the light of the experience of the working 
of the Act dunng the last eight years and spec 1 illy dining the war, the 
new measure seeks to perfect the machinery set up under the Act ol 19.18 
The Ait cuts nev giound m sevcial directions It coinplctes the Laban 
Judiciary by piovuling tm the establishment of Labour (Joints Consider 
able changes have been made in the Act regarding the system of 
representation of employees and rights and duties of trade unions have 
been inert used Powers of the Government to make arbitration com 
pnlsory have also bet n increased and maximum duration of coneiliation 
proceeding has been curtailed Other innovations of the Ait are 
provision for setting up ot joint committees and foi maintenani e of 
leioids of labour conditions in each unelertiking The main provisions 
of the Act aie as follows — 

Representation to Employees and Employers —The Act retains the 
principle of the Bombay Industnal Dispute's Act, 1938 of not iceopusing 
for the puiposts ol this Act, those unions which are not registered under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 The new Ait abolishes “oocupational 
unions” and ‘‘recognised unions” But in addition to Representative 
Unions and Qualified Unions provision has be ui made* fora new class of 
unions, namely. Primary Unions Under the provisions of the Ai t any union 
which has, for the whole period of three months preceding the date of 
application, a membership of net less than l/i per cent ot the total 
number of employee's e mploved in any industry' in any local area may 
apply to the Registiai for rcgistiation as a Repiosentative Union If in 
any local area no Representative Union has been registered in respect of 
an industiy, a union whioh has a membership of not less than 5 per cent 
of the total number employed in such industiy mfhat area may apply to the 
Registrar for registration as a Qualified Union Where neither ol the two 
above-mentioned types of unions lias been registeicd m respect ot an indus¬ 
try, a union having a mtmbershiji of not less than 15 per ci nt of the total 
number employed in any undertaking m such industry and having framed 
rules presenbed foi approved unions may apply to the Registrar to be 
registered as a I’nmarv Union Registration of these unions is subject to 
certain conditions laid down m Section 14 of the Act—which permit only 
one registered union in a locality for one industry The Act also creates 
a new class of unions, nz, ‘Approved Unions’. A union on an application 
e an be entered in the list of approved unions if the Registiar is satisfied 
that it has made rules which among other things provide fora membeislup 
subscription of at Ic»ast annas lour per month, meetings of the executive 
committee at an interval of not more than 3 months, the maintenance of 
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proper records and Government audit of their accounts Such unions can 
resort to strike as a last measure and only after all the methods for settle¬ 
ment of a dispute piovided under the Aet have been exhausted 
and the majority rf its members vote by ballot m favour of such a strike 
Registration of a union can be cancelled if ordered by the Industrial Couit 
or it the Registrar is satisfic l that it was registered under mistake or fraud 
or that its membership has for a continuous peiioel of turee months fallen 
below the requireel minimum or that it is not, being conelueteel bona fide 
in the interest of employees, or that it has acted m < ontravention of the 
provisions of the Act, or if its registration under the Indian Tiade Unions 
Act, 1926 has been cancelled Sinu’ady, a union < an be removed from 
the approv< d list it it was entered under mistake or fraud, or if it has failed 
to observe the conditions specified 

The Act confers upon officers of approved unions, c< rtaui rights 
which mi hide collection of subscriptions, posting of notici s and ho’ding of 
meetings in the premises of the undertaking and the light to inspect places 
of work in any undertaking where its members are rmplovid In certain 
cases where it has to appear before a Labour (Joint 01 the Industrial Court 
the approved union can apply for legal aid at the expense of the Govern¬ 
ment r Jhc Act empoweis the following in ordei of preference, to h present 
the cmplos ccs ( 1 ) a Representative Union foi such industry , ( 11 ) a Quali¬ 
fied or Primary Union of \vhi<h tho majoiitv of unplojees directly 
affected by the change concerned are members, ( 111 ) any Qualified or 
Primary Union in respect of such industry authorised by the employees 
concerned, (iv) the Labour Officer if authorised by the employees con¬ 
cerned , (v) persons elected by the employees in the prescribed manner, and 
(v 1 ) m othei cases and sub,ect to ceitain conditions, the Labour Officer 
The Act also provides for the recognition of a combination of employers foi 
representation in any proceedings undei the Act 

Standing Orders —The Act requires every employer in an mdiistiy to 
which it applies to submit for approval to the Commissioner of Labour 
within a period of six weeks fiom the date of applii ation, a draft of the 
standing orders which he proposes to adopt for regul iting the relations 
between him and his employees with regard ta the industrial matters speci¬ 
fied in Schedule I* On receipt of the draft standing oidcrs the 
Commissioner of Labour is requued to ‘settle’ such standing orders aftei 
due consultation with the parties concerned in the industry No change 
can be introduced in the standing ordeis for a pern d of one year from the 
date of its t ommg into operation, except by the Industrial Court in case 
any person aggneved by the decision of the Commissioner of Labour has 
filed an appeal or applied for a review Provisions of the Industrial 
employment (Standing Oreleis) Act, 1946 do not apply to those industries 
which are coveicd bv this Act 

The Act aims at avoiding .is lar as possible, stnkcs and lock-outs 
as means for securing changes in industrial matters and tries to create 
avenues for peaceful settlement of industrial disputes With this end 
in view it has attempted to classify various mdusti al matters under 
three schedules Schedule I contains matters covered by standing orders 
and the remaining two schedules cover other industrial matters As a 


f Almost similar to tho schedule laid down in the Industrial Employ n 
(Standing Orders) Act, 191b 
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first step to secure pcAceful settlement provision has been made in the 
Act for compulsory negotiation and discussion between the two parties 
Under Section 42 of the Act any party desiring a change in respect of 
any matter specified in schedule II must give notice in the prescribed 
form to the other patty and must send copies of the notice to the Chief 
Conciliator, the Conciliator for the industry concerned for the local area, 
the Registrar, the Labour Officer and such other person as may be 
prescribed In case an employee desires a change in respect of (a) any 
order passed by his employer under the standing orders, (b) any industrial 
matter arising out of the application or n terprctation of standing orders, 
or (c) any industiial matter specified in Sc hedule III, he must make an 
application to the Labour Court Rut such applications can only be 
made if he had previously approached Ins employci with a request for the 
change and if no agreement had been aimed at within the prescribed 
period On receipt of a notice of change, the employer and the 
representative of the employees concerned arc to discuss the proposed 
change A period of seven days has been allowed for sue h d scussions 
If an agieement is armed at between the paities a signed memorandum 
of such agreenu nt is to hi forw aided to the Registrar for registration 
after which it becomes binding on both the parties 

Joint Committees —Provision lias been made m the Act foi the 
constitution of joint committees of representatives of employci s and 
employees This device has been adopted to estahh-h “direi t and conti¬ 
nuous touch between the representatives of employers and employees 
and to secuie speedy consideration and disposal of the difficulties which 
arise from day to day m employer-employee relations”* the constitution 
of such (ommittees i», however, purely voluntaiy and ch [it nds upon the 
consent of the two parties A joint committee may hi < (instituted foi 
an undcitaking or occ upation if an application to this effect is made by 
the employer or the union to the Regisliar But no iommitti e can be 
constituted unless there* is a representative union in respei t of an 
undertaking or occupation or in its absence, there is a registcrid union 
having a membeiship of at least 15 pel cent of the employees A joint 
committee is to consist of equal numbt r of nominees of employers and 
employees Any member of the joint committee can piopose a change 
but such a piopo«al should not relate to any change in any standing 
order or any matter affecting the nlation between the employer and 
the employee in the undertaking oi occupation foi whieh the committee 
is constituted, nor should it lelate to any change which cannot be made 
under the Act If a change has been proposed m the joint committee 
the decision of the committee regarding the proposed change togethei 
with all necessary particulars regarding such change have to be com¬ 
municated to the registered union, the employci, the Labour Officei and 
the Commissioner of Labour within 48 hours If an agieement is reached 
between the union and the employer regaiding any proposed change a 
signed memorandum of such agreement is to be lorwarded by the employer 
to the Registiar and the Labour Officer 

Commencement of the Dispute —If the preliminary proceedings fail 
to produce an agreement in respect of any change for which a notice has 
been given under Section 42 or an intimation or special notice given 

* Labour Code , \ ol I—Bhat t and Vyas, p 95 
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undei Section 43 is obiected to by the employer or the employee as the 
ease may be, the party giving the notice is required, if he still desires 
that the proposed change should be effected, to send full particulars of 
the case to the Registrar, the Chief Conciliator and the Conciliator 
If no agreement is arrived at in respect of any chango proposed in the 
Joint Committee and if the change is still desired an intimation may be 
sent by either of the two parties to the Conciliator, and if the change 
relates to any matter which can be decided by the Tndustnal Court, a 
special application may be sent to the local Industrial Court On receipt of 
the statement of the ease or an intimation m the rase of change proposed 
in the Joint Committee the eonciliatoi is require d to enter the indust¬ 
rial dispute in the register maintained for the purpose, and conciliation 
proceedings start forthwith 

Conciliation —For purposes of conciliation the Act provides for the 
appointment of Conciliators, Spet lal Conciliators and a Chief Conciliator 
The Act differs from the previous one in so far as the offices of Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour and Chief Conciliator may be held by two different 
persons A Board of Conciliation can also be constituted by the Govern¬ 
ment by a notification SuJi a Board is to consist ot an independent 
chairman and an even number of members who may be independent 
persons or persons nominated by the Government from a panel represen¬ 
ting the interests of employers and employees It is the duty of the 
conciliator concerned to endeavour to bring about the settlement of the 
dispute The Act authorises the Chief Conciliator himself to intervene 
or direct any conciliator to intervene at an) stage of conciliation 
proi codings and to issue from time to time such directions to any conciliator 
as he deems fit The Government is empowered to fix time limits for 
the completion of each stage of the conciliation proceedings If the 
dispute is settled the conciliator is required to send a report of the 
proceedings along with a copy of the memorandum of settlement signed 
by both the parties to the Chief Conciliator and to the Registrar In 
case no settlement has been arrived at, a full report ot the ease is to be 
forwarded to the Government through the Chief Conciliator If at any 
stage of the proceedings the parties agree m writing to submit the dispute 
to arbitration of any person or where the agreement provides for arbitration 
either by Labour Couit or by the Industrial Court, the Conciliator is 
required to refer the dispute to such person or to the Court concerned The 
Act further provides that Government may at any time and where, either 
prior to the commencement of a proceeding before the conciliator or 
after his failure to bring about a settlement, the parties agree, refer the 
dispute to a Boaid of Conciliation 


Arbitiaiion —Any employer and a representative union or any 
other registered union which is representative of employees may, by a 
written agreement called a ‘submission’, agree to submit any present or 
future industrial dispute or class of such disputes to the arbitration of 
any person (whether such arbitration is named in such agreement or not) 
or to a Labour Court or the Industrial Court Every such submission 
is to be registered by the Registrar and, m the absence of any provision 
to the contrary, is irrevocable A submission to refer future disputes to 
arbitration can, however, be revoked by any of the parties by giving 6 
months’ written notice to the other party 
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The Act has consolidated the provisions of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1941 relating to compulsory arbitration and 
has made some more additions In accordance with the provisions of 
the Amending Act of 1941 the Government could refei any dispute 
to the arbitration of the Industrial Court under certain special circum¬ 
stance 1 , i q , if it was satisfied that the continuance of the dispute was 
likely to cause a serious outbieak of disoider or bleach of public peace , or 
setious or prolonged hirddup to a large section of the community, 
seiiously affc ct the industi y or prospect of employment therein The new 
\ct not only retains these provisions but also empowers the Government to 
rolcr at any time on the report of the labour Officer or on its own 
motion any industrial dispute b.tween tin* employers and employees to the 
aiInitiation of a Labour Coint or the Industiial Court 

Labour Couth —Another innovation of the Act is the provision for 
the establishment of Labour Courts, an inst tution entirely new foi India 
These courts are to ensur 1 impartial and relatively quick dee sion regarding 
illegal changes, illegal sti ikes and lockouts and the < omp’aints that either 
side may bring up The Ai t empowers the Government to constitute by 
notifi at ion one or more Labour Couits having jurisdiction m such local areas 
as may be spec tied I a hour Courts are to be presided over by such persons 
as mav bf appointed by the Government The Coint is empowered to 
clc ( ulc disputes lcgarding standing orders, changes m respect of industiial 
matteis contuned in schedule III, an<l to aibitratc upon industrial disputes 
k feried to it by Government \ I abourCourt can also decide the legality 
oi lilt gality of strikes and lockouts or any change and try offences punish¬ 
able under the 4.ct or require any employer to withdraw or cany out an^ 
change Appr als against the decisions ot the Labour Court lie to the 
Industrial Court yvhicli is also required to exercise si,p-'mitendence over 
flu Labour Court 

Industrial Court —Under the Act the Government is also authorised 
to constitute a Court ot Industrial Arbitration It is to consist of three 
or more members, one of yvhom is to bcits president Members to b° 
selected must not be connected with any industry and must be paions 
who are or have been judges of a High Court or eligible for being appointed 
as such This qualification can be relaxed for one member if he possesses 
expert knowledge ot industrial matters Duties of the Industiial Court are 
e numerated under Sectton S7 and these include power to decide all appeals 
against the delusions of the Registrar regarding cancellation of registration 
or removal from the approved list and those of the Commissioner of Libour 
regarding standing oilers, and against the decisions of a Labour Court 
It is also empowered to decide all disputes referred to it in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act , all matters referred to it by a conciliator or a 
Board and to interpret the Act and rules framed under it No order, 
election or aw aid of the Industrial Court can be challenged m any civil or 
criminal court 

Labour Officers —The Government can also appoint Labour Officers 
anil Assistant Labour Officers for any local area or areas Labour Officers 
are charged with the duties of promoting harmonious relations between 
employers and employees, investigation and representation of grievances 
of employees and to make recommendations to employers for their redress 
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and to report to the Government the existence of any industrial dispute. 
Thoy are also ontitled to appear in any proceedings under the Act. For the 
discharge of their duties they are empowered to inspect any industry, office 
of any union or any place provided by employers for residence of workers, 
call meetings of workers and inspect any relovant documents. 

Illeqal Strikes and Lockouts —A strike or lockout is illegal if ft is 
commenced or continued (a) in cases where it relates to an industrial 
matter specified in schedule III or regulated by any standing order for 
the time being in forco ; ( b ) without giving notice m accordance with the 
provisions of section 42, (c) only for the reason that the employer has not 
carried out the provisions of any standing order or has made an illegal 
change , (d) in cases where notice of the change is given in accordance with 
the provisions of section 42 and where no agreement m regard to such chango 
is arrived at, before the statement of the cases is received by the Conciliator, 
(e) in cases whero conciliation proceedings in rogard to the industrial 
dispute to which the strike relates have commenced, before tbo completion 
of such proceedings, (f) in cases whero a special intimation has been sent 
under Section 52 to the conciliator, before the receipt of the intimation by 
the person to whom it is to be given; (g) in oases where submission relating 
to such dispute or such type of disputes is registered under Section 66, 
before such submission is lawfully revoked, (h) in cases whero an industrial 
dispute has been referred to the arbitration ot a Labour Court or the 
Industrial Court, boforo the date on w hich the arbitration proceedings aro 
completed, or the dato on which the award of the Labour or Industrial 
Court comes into operation whichever is later, (i) in contravention of the 
terms of a registered agreement, or a settlement or award In cases where 
a conciliation proceeding in regard to any industrial dispute has been 
completed, a strike or lock-out relating to such dispute shall be illegal if it 
is commenced at any time after the expiry of two months after the com¬ 
pletion of such proceeding 

Courts of Enquiry and Records of Industrial Matters —The Act 
empowers the Government to constitute Courts of Enquiry and to maintain 
records of industrial matters, etc* The Court is to consist of such number 
of persons as the Government may think fit and its duty will be to enquire 
into any matter pertaining to conditions of work or relations between 
employers and employees in any industry and any aspect of any industrial 
dispute which may be r'ferred to them Records are to be maintained 
about all matters covered bv the schedules of the Act For this purpose 
employers may be required to maintain and submit necessary data which 
may be verified bj enquiry 

Illegal Changes —No employer can make any change in standing 
orders finally settled without following the procedure prescribed under 
the Act, or in any industrial mattei mentioned m schedule II, (i) within 
the period prescribed under Section 44 unless an agreement is arrived at, 
(m) where no agroement is arrived at before the settlement relating to 
dispute comes into operation, ( in) where no settlement is arrived at, after 
two months from the date of completion of tho proceedings before the Con¬ 
ciliator, ( iv) in cases where there is a registered submission or m which 
the dispute has been 1 referred to arbitration boforo the date on which 
t)ie award eomtes into operation. Change® irt contravention of, or failure 

vs t »cCJ$r nt ' ‘ wrd **"“"■* 
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Penalties and Other Miscellaneous Provisions —Chapter XVI of the 
Act prescribed penalties for dismissing, reducing or punishing any employee 
under cortain circumstances, for declaring or commencing illegal strike or 
lockout; for disclosing confidential information, for illegal changes, 
for contravention of standing orders, for obstructing a person from carrying 
out duties, etc Other miscellaneous provisions of the Act relate to 
modifications of schedules, habi’ity of the executive of a union , powers of 
certain authorities, and powers of the Provincial Government to make 
rules un^er tho Act 


INDIAN STATES 

Trade Disputes Acts, generally on the lines of the British Indian 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929 have been passed by some of the Indian States 
e g , Indoro (1933), Cochin (1937), Travancore (1938), Baroda (1938) and 
Gwalior (1945) Certain changes have, however, been made in all these 
Acts. These mostly relate to the list of services deemed to be publio 
utility services, appointment of conciliation officers and list of persons 
deemed to be workmen for pusposes of tho Ac f No provision has been 
made in the Acts passed by the Cochin, Baroda and Travancore States for 
tho appointment of conciliation officers With the exception of tho 
Travancore Act, none of the Acts includes persons discharged during a 
disputo in tho list of persons doomed to be workmen within tho meaning 
of the Acts In addition to these, certain other changes have also been 
made in the Acts passed by the Governments of Baroda and Indore The 
Baroda Act provides for a permanent Board of Conciliation consisting of a 
chairman and two persons ajipointed by tho Government The Act also 
differs from tho British Indian Act in so far as it provided for ono month’s 
notice for strikes and lock-outs m public utility services as against 14 days’ 
notice stipulated m tho Bntish Indian Act Tho Indoro Act lays down 
that if a trado disputo exists or is likely to arise tho Government may refer 
it to the Member for Industries and Commerce or to any other person 
either official or non official for bringing about a settlement by conciliation 
If tho conciliation proceedings fail the dispute maj then bo referred to a 
Board of Arbitration A Board is to consist of six members besides a 
High Court judge who is to act as a Chairman Two of the momber3 are 
to be independent persons appomted by the Government and the other 
four are to be appointed by tho parties to the dispute The functions of 
tho Board of Aibitration are similar to thoso of the Board of Conciliation 
set up under tho Indian Trade Disputes Act of 1929 Under the Indore 
Act picketing of any kind m furtherance of any illegal strike or lock-out, 
or any meeting con veins l with a view to calling in question the Government 
orders on the report of the officer or the Board is also illegal and liable to 
punishment In 1938 the Government of Indore passed aiiothc r Act 
known as the Indore Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1938 The Act has 
supplemented the Indore Trade Disputes Act of 1933 and has made fuithei 
provisions for the appo.ntmcnt of conciliators to bring about an amicable 
settlement between the parties to the dispute The provisions of the 
Conciliation Act aro generally similar to the provisions of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1938 relating to conciliation. 

( 1 ) Maternity Benefit Acts 

Legislative measures for tho protection of women before and after' 
child birth owe. their origin, to the influence of the International Labour 
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Organisation The question of granting sue h protection was first examined 
by tho Government of India in pursuance of a Resolution passed by the 
International Labour Conference at Washington m 1919 In 1924 a Bill on 
tho subject was introduced by Mr JST M Joshi in the Legislative Assembly 
But the Bill could not succeed as tho Government wore not satisfied that 
tho necessity for such a measure was established 

The initiative, however, passed into the hands of the Provincial 
Governments and tho first Maternity Benefit Act was passed by the 
Bombay Government m 1929 This lead was closely followed by the 
Central Provinces which passed a similar Act in 1930 It was at this 
time that the Royal Commission on Labour was appointed Examining 
the subject the Commission held that “the time was ripe for the introduc¬ 
tion of legislation throughout India making a maternity benefit schemo 
coni pulsoiy m respect of women permanently employed in industiial 
establishments on lull-time processes”* l'\>r this purpose they suggested 
adoption of measures on tho linos ol tho Acts passed by the Bombay 
and the Central Provinces Governments and for tho sake of guidance 
they also laid down certain essential principles 

Largely as a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
Maternity Benefit Acts were passod in Madras (1934), U P (1938), Bengal 
(1939), Punjab (1943), Assam (1944) and Bihar (1945) Sind adopted the 
Bombay Act at the time of separation and amended it in 1939 The 
Bombay Act was, with certain modifications, extended to Ajmer-Merwara 
(1932) and to Delhi (1917) In 1941, tho Central Government also 
passed tho Mines Maternity Benefit Act, extending maternity benefits 
to women employed m mines Prom tho available information it would 
appear that a maternity benefit legislation is being considered by the 
Government of Orissa 

The following are the essential features of the Acts — 

Scope —All Provincial Acts apply to womon working in factories but 
in tho case of U P and Madras their application is limited to women 
employed in non-seasonal factories In Assam, plantations are covered by 
the same Act In Bengal, women employed in tea factories and plantations 
aro at present not covered by the Bengal Maternity Benefit Act Recently, 
however, tho Government has published a Bill to make similar provisions 
for them 

Qualifying Period —The period of employment entitling women 
to benefit varies from Province to Province In tho case of Bombay 
and the Central Provinces it is 9 months preceding tho date on whioh the 
notice of absence is given But the Acts passed by the United Provmces 
and Bihar prescribe only 6 months' employment preceding the date 
of notice In Bengal and the Punjab the qualifying period has 
boon fixed at 9 months’ employment immediately preceding the dpte 
of delivery. The Assam Act lays down that no woman shall be entitled 
to benefit unless she has worked for at least 150 days during the 12 
months immediately preceding the date on which she gives notice of 
absenoe. But thoso’immigrant women who were pregnant at the time 
they first arrived in Assam are not subject to this condition. In Madras, 


ifrport of tfo Royal Qommiasion on Labour m India p. 208. 
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a woman is entitled to benefit only if she has been in service for at least 
240 days within a period of one year immediately preceding the date on 
which she gives notice Under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act every 
woman who has been continuously employed for a period of not less than 
six months preceding the date of dolivciy is entitled to maternity benefit 
In the case of women employed below giound the Act prescribes only 90 
days’ employment in the preceding 6 months 

Period of Benefit —With the exception of Madras and the 
Punjab where the maximum penod of benefit is 7 weeks and 60 da>a 
respectively the rest of tho provinces have prescribed a uniform period of 
8 weeks, i e , 4 weeks preceding and 4 weeks following delivery Similar 
period of benefit has been prescribed under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act 
but by an amendment m 1945 the maximum period of benefit in tho case 
of women employed below ground lias been raised to 16 weeks, i e , 10 
weeks before and 6 weeks following delivery 

Amount of Benefit —The late at which benefit is to be given is 
As 8 per day m Madras and m the cities ol Bombay*, Ahrnedabad* and 
Karachi In other paits of Bombay and Sind and in the (1 P & Berar, the 
benefit rate is 8 annas a day or the aveiage daily earnings during the 
preceding three months whichever is less, In U P , Bihar and Bengal the 
rate is 8 annas per day or tho average daily wage whiche ver is greater 
In tho Punjab it is annas 12 or average daily earnings whichever is greater 
In Assam the rate for plantations is Be 1/- per week before and Re 1/4/- per 
week after delivery with the total maximum of Rs 14/-** In tho case of 
other industries it is Rs 2/-j>cr week or average rate of wage or salary earned 
during the 12 weeks immediately preceding the date on which notice of 
absenco is given Under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act women employed 
above ground are entitled to Re -/12/ per day, but women employed below 
ground are entitled to Rs 6/- per week 

Additional Benefits —Some of tho Acts also piovide for an 
additional benefit m the shape of bonus it the woman utilises tho services 
of a qualified midwife or other tiaincd persons In the U P and Bihar it 
is fixed at Rs 5 whereas the Mines Act ptovules tor a bonus of Rs 3 In 
Assam, every woman is entitled to medical ticatment and attendance 
during pregnancy and at and after confinement Employers are required to 
provide free medical treatment upon the premises or to make suitable 
arrangements with medical practitioners Refusal of a woman worker to 
utilise such treatment or attendance deprives her of cash benefits 

Safeguards and Penalties —All the Acts provide protection to 
women against dismissal by tho employers to avoid liability of payment 
It has been provided that no woman can be discharged during the period of 
absence nor she can be deprived of benefit by a notice of dismissal without 


At the instance of tho Bombay Government, momber mills of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association and some other employers in the Bombay Drovinco agreed 
P*y from 1942 a surcharge of 50 per cent of the total amount payable as benefit for 
the duration of the war and three months thereafter (Labour Investigation Committee— 
Main Report, p 68) 

** ^he Government of Assam, however, propose to raise the rate of benefit to 
As 12 per day A Bill for the purpose has been published in the Assam One tie dated 
3rd September 1947 
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sufficient cause within a certain period before her delivery Employment 
of women during the specified period is subject to prosecution Similarly 
women also can be convicted if thoy are iound working in any factory 
during the period of benefit The Assam Act, however, makes an excep¬ 
tion by allowing employment of women on approved light work during 
the four weeks preceding the day of her dcliveiy 

INDIAN STATES 

Maternity Benefit Acts on the lines of legislations in India 
have been passsed by some of the industnally advanced Indian States 
The Indore and Baroda Maternity Benefit Aets of 1936 and the Mysore 
Maternity Benefit Act of 1937 follow the general principles of the Bombay 
Act But whereas the rato of benefit m the case of Bombay is As 8, it 
is As 10 in Indore and As 6 in Baroda The Cothin Act, 1938, is modelled 
on the lines of the Madras Act with ccitain modification^ The qualifying 
period ptescribed by the Cochin Act is 12 months as against 240 tlays laid 
down by the Madias Act and the maximum penod ol benefit is 8 weeks 
in Cochin as against 7 m Madras The Gwalior Maternity Benefit Act 
was passed in 1942 The Act provides benefit for a maximum period of 
8 weeks at the rate of a woman’s average daily earnings calculated on the 
total wages earned on the tlays where full-time work was done during a 
period of 12 months immediately pretedmg the date on which the notice 
was given by htr * Under the Hyderabad Maternity Benefit Act a woman 
who has been m the employ ol the same employer for 9 months before the 
beginning of the maternity leave is entitled to maternity benefit at the 
rate of 8 annas a day for a period of 7 weeks, i e , 3 weeks before and 4 
weeks after delivery A Matcrmtv Benefit Act has also been passed by 
the Travancore State The qualifying period and the maximum period 
of benefit prescribed by the Travancore Act is similar to that prescribed by 
the Bombay Act but the rato of benefit has been fixed at 14 chuckrams 
or about annas 8 

Administration of the Acts— Examining the existing legislation on 
maternity benefits, Prof. B P Adarkar in his Report on Health Insurance 
for Industrial Workers observed that although there are no defects in the 
legislation as such, nevertheless, souous defects have crept into the 
administration of the f bencfits “The defects”, he maintained, “have 
arisen very largely as a consequence of making the employer 
responsible for payment of benefits ” He stated that although 
some of the Provinces have tried to close the loopholes arising from 
the principle of employers’ liability by amending the Acts the attempt 
has not been a success According to him the main defects of the 
existing legislation are as follows “In the first place, tho legislation 
is neither quito uniform nor universal, so that there are gaps here and 
there, which cannot be said to be fair to the workers Secondly, only cash 
benefit is given at present, and there is no provision for medical benefit of 
any kmd, tho worker being loft to her own resources for this Thirdly, it is 
clear that evasion is still widely prevalent either owing to loopholes in the 
law or other causes”. In addition to evasions arising from the conditions 
of qualifying period, Prof Adarkar pointed out that except in Madras and 
Bengal there is no provision in any of the provinces for preventing an 
employer from dismissing a woman worker on the first sign of pregnaney. 


• Labour Investigation Committee —Mam Report, p. 57. 
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Another defect pointed out by him is that “thUro is no official or unofficial 
machinery for educating the women workers in regard to their rights and 
protecting their interests, while the woman worker herself is not always 
prepared to fight tho issue, seeing that the pittance to be obtained is so 
small relatively to prospect of permanent employment” ** 

Tho reports of tho Labour Investigation Committee show that their 
enforcement leaves much to be desired For instance, considerable evasion 
of the Act is reported m some of tho smaller factories, such as, glass, match 
factories and tanneries, and m most of the seasonal factories f Various 
malpractices are being adopted by the employers to ovade liability. The 
employers, it is stated, either do not enter tho names of women workers 
on tho registers or discharge pregnant women The benefit is also refused 
sometimes on tho plea that tho worker has not satisfied the 
qualifying condition Women workers also sometimes fail to claim mater¬ 
nity benefits duo to ignorance Tho Committee have pointed out that 
though the Royal Commission had recommended that the administration 
of the Act should, wherever possible, be entrusted to women factory 
inspectors, no such appointments have been made m most of the provinces 

Considerable evasion of the provisions of tho Mines Maternity Benefit 
\( t, especially in mica mines and smaller collieries, has also been referred to 
by tin Committee In coal mines, which account for tho largest number of 
women employed in mines, it is repoitcd that contractors generally do not 
keep proper registers foi women employed by them with the result that 
very few women are able to claim benefit as there are no records to show 
whether a woman has qualified for benefit In some of the mines, it is 
stated, no records are being maintained to show that the claims have been 
paid Tho question of calculating the attendance of women qualifying for 
the benefit is also said to have given rise to various complications It is 
repoi ted that work of ascertaining tho woman’s attendance is generally 
assigned to clerks who often take a big slice of tho maternity benefit from 
the women in order to make up their attendance and bring it to tho legal 
figure of 90 days Tho Committee have also pointed out that even though 
the Act is a pretty straight forward measure of legislation, different 
managements put different constructions on its provisions 

In order to remove some of the existing dofects in tho legislation, the 
Committee have suggested that “breaks in continuity of service duo to 
strikes, ‘playing off,’ or casual absence should not deprive a woman worker 
of her maternity benefits ” In the caso of seasonal factories they found 
that the mam loophole was that tho qualifying period is not fulfilled and 
hence suggested that it might bo reduced to four months The Committee 
also held that the cash benefits payable and tho period for which they are 
payable are not adequate They, therefore, recommended that “the benefit 
should not be loss than the actual average wage of tho women and that the 
period should be extended to 12 weeks, that is, 6 weeks bofore and 6 weeks 
after confinement as recommended by the I L O Convention* ” 


** Report on Health Insurctnve af Industrial Workers, p 205 
f Labour Investigation Committee —Mam Report, p 59 
• Ibid, p. 69. 
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After examining tho advantages and disadvantages of keeping mater¬ 
nity benefit separate from the Health Insurance Scheme, Prof Adarkar recom¬ 
mended that theie would be considerable advantage in bringing maternity 
benefit within the fold of the scheme Largely on the basis of his recom¬ 
mendations and subsequent discussion maternity benefit has now been 
included m the Workmen’s State Insurance Billf which was introduced 
in the Central Assembly in November 194G The measure, when passed, 
will not only brmg about a uniformity regarding provisions in various 
provinces but also remove various other shortcomings Under the proposed 
measure every insured woman worker will be entitled to receivo maternity 
benefit at the rate of As 12 per day for 12 weeks They will also be 
entitled to medical aid m the prescribed hospitals and dispensaries 

Tho administration and enforcement of the Act m all provinces is 
the responsibility of tho factory inspectorate In accordance with tho 
rules framed under the Acts the employers are required to furnish returns 
showing average daily number of women employed in the factory, number 
of claims made and number of claims paid during the ye.ir, and the total 
amount paid as benefit —These details are published by tho Chief Inspector 
of the province concerned in tho annual report on tho working of tho Act 
The following table gives tho dctai’s of maternity benefit paid during the 
year 1915 in various provinces — 

TABLE XXI 

Details of Maternity Benefits faid in Different Provinces 
during the Year 1945 


Province 

Avt rage 
Number 
of women 
employ¬ 
ed 

Number of 
women who, 
claimed 
maternity 
benefit 

Number of 
women who 
were paid 
tnatei mty 
benefit 

Number of 
cases in which 
a bonus wa» 
given or 
maternity 
benefit was paid 
for rmscart lage 
or death 

Total 

amount 

paid 

Bombay 

54,793 

5,023 

5,199 

29 

Rs 

2,12,598 

C P & Berai 

5,195 

GG4 

637 


21,1 ^5 

Madras 

49,110 

2,184 

1,705 

18 

47,830 

U P 

2,1GS 

209 

192 

41 

11,858 

Bengal* 

l 52,982 

4,353 

4,102 

123 

1,00,710 

Sind 

922 

38 

38 


1,7C8 

Ajmer- 

Merwara** 

535 

i 1 

1 ^ 1 

34 


762 

Delhi @ 

325 

1 16 

14 


530 


f This has now been passod into an Act 
* Figures relate to 1944 
** For the year ending 30th June, 134IL 

4ft Figprea relate te IU4&. 
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(j) Legislation relatino to Commercial Employees 

In 1931, the latest year for which figures according to occupations 
are available in the Census Report, the total number of persons engaged in 
trade was 79 lakhs or 5 1 per cent of total workers as oompared to 1,038 
lakhs engaged m exploitation of animals and vegetation and 154 lakhs 
engaged in industry Judged by numbers it is the third important group 
of workers in Tndia. 

The question of granting protection to workers employed m trade 
was first examined by the Government of India in connection with the 
ratification of the T L O Hours of Work (Commercial and Offices) 
Convention of 1930 Government decided not to ratify the Convention 
as it was considered premature to accept a 48-hour week in commercial 
establishments and offices when the Washington Hours of Work Conven¬ 
tion laid down a bO-hour week for India in industrial undertakings 
Moreover, in view of the paucity of information regarding conditions 
prevailing in such undertakings no all India legislation was attempted 
The lead was, how over, taken by the Provincial Governments and the 
first legislation in India to regulate hours and conditions of employment 
in commercial occupations was passed by the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly in 1939 The Act was brought into force in November 1940 
This lead was closely followed by the provinces of Bengal, Punjab and Sind, 
where similar laws were enacted during the year 1940 The Punjab 
Trade Employees Act was thoroughly rovised anti amended in 1943 while 
the Smd Shops and Establishment Act was amended in 1944 and in 1947 
Tho Punjab Act was extended to Delhi in 1942 Recently an Act has 
also been passed in the U P and has been published in tho Official 
Gazette after receiving the assent of the Governor-General on 12th 
August 1947 At present similar legislation is under contemplation 
m Madras 1 , C P and Berar, and m Assam Apart from these 
Provincial Acts, there is a Central Alt known as the Weekly Holidays 
Act, 1912 This Act was passed in 1942 on the basis of a decision taken 
in tho Second Session of the Libour Mimstirs’ ('onference In that 
Conference it was decided that some legislation should be passed by the 
Central Government to provide for weekly holidays to shop workers in 
those provinces which have no legislation on the subject The Act is 
permissive in character and applies to only such provinces or specified 
areas within a province which ma> be notified in the Gazette by the 
Provincial Governments A brief narration of the mam provisions of 
this Act is given at the end of this section 

The above Pro\ mcial Acts cover, with certain sjiecified exceptions, 
shops and commeieial establishments and apply in the first instance to 
only certain selected uroan centres Provim lal Goveinm *nts are, however, 
empowered to extend the app icU ion o, the Aits ti such othei areas or 
to such shops or establishments in sueh other areas as may be notified in 
tho Provincial Gazette Tho Acts exclude from their scope certain 
employees such as those employed in a confidential capacity or whose 
work is inherently intermittent The following are the essential features 
of the Acts — 

Hours of Work The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act limits 
the hours of work for shops to 9J per day with a rest interval of half an 

1. Tb« Bill wm psMed so Act on 9td December, 1W, 
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hour after five hours’ continuous work No person is permitted to work for 
more than 7 hours unless ho had an interval for rest at least for one hour 
The spread-over has been fixed at 12 hours per day but in certain eases and 
under certain conditions it can be extended to 14 Closing hour for 
shops has been fixed at 0 p m In the case of commercial establishments 
no daily limit has been prescribed in view of abnoimal pressure of work on 
certain days of the month but the spread-over has been fixed at 12 hours 
in a day and the maximum number of hours that may be worked m a 
month has been fixed at 208 The Act permits overtime work to the 
extent of 120 hours in a year both in the ease of shops and commercial 
establishments For restaurants, theatres, etc , a 10-hour day has been 
prescribed with a spread-over of 14 hours Under the Act, rest interval 
of half-an-hour is to bo given to every commercial employee aftor 44 hours’ 
continuous work and to persons omployed m restaurants, theatres, etc , 
after 6 hours’ continuous work The Act, also provides for an interval for 
rest of at least one hour aftor 7 hours’ work m the case of commercial 
employees and after 8 hours’ work in the case of persons employed in 
restaurants and places of amusements 

Tho Bengal Act does not prescribe any limit for commercial estab¬ 
lishments but in the case of shops and establishments for public enter- 
tamment, tho daily hours havo been fixed at 10 with a maximum spread- 
over of 12 and 14 hours respectively In tho case of shops, a weokly limit 
of 56 hours has boon placed Overtimo to tho extent of 120 hours in a 
year is permitted in both the cases No shop employee is permitted to 
work for moro than 7 hours and no person omployed in any establishment 
for public ontertainmcnt is allowed to work for moro than 8 hours unloss 
he has had an interval for rest of at least ono hour The closing hour 
for shops has been fixed at 8 p.m 

The Sind Act is modelled on the lines of the Bombay Act with 
slight modifications Daily hours of work and spread-over in the caso of 
shops, restaurants and places of amusements are the same as m the 
Bombay Act Provisions relating to overtimo work both in the case of 
shops and commercial establishments are also similar to those of the 
Bombay Act For commercial establishments the Sind Act prescribes a 
weekly limit of 54 hours and maximum spread-over of 12 hours per-day 
In the case of shops and commercial establishments, the Act provides for 
a rest interval of an hour alter 6 horns of continuous work In res¬ 
taurants and places of public amusements, a rest interval is to be granted 
for half-an-houi alter 6 hours of continuous work and one hour after 8 
hours’ continuous work Opening and closing hours of shops and estab¬ 
lishments are to be regulated by the Government by geneial or special 
order but no shop is to remain open after 9 ji m 

The Punjab Trade Employees Act prescribes a uniform 10-hour day 
and a 54-hour week It also provides lor the grant of an interval of at 
least one hour for rest or meal every day and lays down that no employee 
shall be employed for more than 6 hours without a rest interval of at 
least half-an-hour Overtime work to the extent of 150 hours in a year 
is permitted to meet seasonal or exceptional pre-sure of work in shops 
and commercial establishments Since the Act provides for both opening 
and closing hours, it does not specify the period of spread-over, Tho Act 
hnr* down that no *bcp or commercial ettabllshment shall open mni«r 
mtUmMun i0p,m, id summer and c pm mttm 
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than 7 30 am or close later than 9-30 p m m winter The Act also 
attempts to check dual employment by laying down that the total period 
for which a person may he employed in one or more shops, commercial 
establishments or far tones should not exceed the period prescribed under 
the Act 

The hours of work prescribed by the U P Shops and Commercial 
Kstablisbments Act 1947 aie the lowest so far fixed for commercial em¬ 
ployees Like the Punjab A< t it pres< nbes a uniform limit for all persons 
covered b\ llie Act But whereas the Punjab Act prescribes both duly 
and weekly limits, the U P Act fixes only a (lailv limit of 8 hours for all 
adult employees Provisions similar to those of the Punjab Act havo been 
made for regulating the opening and olosiug hours The A< t lays down 
that no establishment coveted by the Art shall open before 7 a m or 
close later than 10 p in m summer and open earlier than 8 a m and 
close later than 9pm m winter Certain establishments specified in the 
schedule are exempted from these provisions The provisions of the Act 
regarding rest intervals and ovcitime woik are similar to those of the 
Punjab Act Thero are, however, eeitam differences In U P no em¬ 
ployee fallowed to work for more than 5 hours unless he had a rest 
interval of at least half-an hour The Act permits overtime work to the 
extent of 120 hours in a year Young persons (1 e , persons below the ago 
of 17 years) are, however, not permitted to do any overtime work 

In order to ensure that compulsory closure does not affect adver¬ 
sely the interest of shop-keepers, the Bombay, Punjab, U P and bind 
Acts have made provisions to prevent sale, altci closing houis of any 
goods, excepting ncwspapcis , in or adjacent to a sttcot orpublic place 

Holidays and Lcaic All the A< ts pi ovule for paid weekly holidays 
But whereas the Bombay, Sind and fumab \ot,s pi ovule fn only one 
holiday in a week, the B< ngal Act goes much fmthei and liys down 
that all emp’ovees covered by the Act should get one and a hall holidays 
in a week In the Punjab onlv srn h onplovecs as have been m employ¬ 
ment for at least 15 consecutive working diys are entitled to wages 
for weekly holidays The Bengal and Punjab Acts also prescribe that 
every shop shall be closed for one and a half days and one day respectively 
every week In U P, the Act provides that in addition to weekly 
closed days every establishment, must rem nn dosed on all ga/etted 
holidays With the exception of the Bombay Act all other Acts make 
povision for leave with pay Under the Bengal Act evciy person employ¬ 
ed in an establishment < ovt red by the Act is entitled to 14 clays’ privilege 
leavo on full pav anil 10 days’ casual leave on half pay for every 12 
months’ continuous service Privilege leave can be accumulated up to a 
maximum of 28 days but not casual leave The Sind Act provides for 15 
days’leave with pay dining cvciv y ear of service In the Punjab every 
employee who has been in continuous seivice for one year is entitled 
to 14 days’ leave with full pay while those who have been m service for 
6 months are entitled to 7 days’ leave The most liberal k 'Ve provisions, 
however, are contained m the U P Act In addition to woody holidays 
and ga/etted holidays the Act provide-, for 15 days’ ordinary Jea/e with 
pay for every year of continuous service and 15 days’ sick leave with payv, 
djgripg any calendar year after 6 months’ eQatmuousjj*irvioe- 
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Employment of Children and Young Persons With tho exception of 
the Bengal Act all other Acts have placed restrictions on the employment 
of children The Punjab Act prohibits tho employment of young persons 
(t e , persons below the age ol 14 years) belore 8 a in or alter 7pm and 
restricts their hours ol work to 7 a day and 12 a week A young person 
cannot be employed continuously lor more than hours without an 
interval of rest oi half an-hour Under the Bombay Act no child below 
tho ago of 12 can be employed in any establishment covered by the 
Act Poisons between the ages ol 12 and 17 cannot be employed before 
6am and after 7pm and their houis of work are limited to 8 per day 
and 42 per week They cannot be employe! for more than 4 hours 
without an interval ol rest ol half-an-hour Similar provisions have been 
made in the Sind Act Under the U P Act tho minimum age of 
employment ol children, except as appu nticcs, has been fixed at 14 years 
Persons between the ages ol 14 and 17 are ticated as young persons In 
the case of children and young peisons tho houis ol wo»k have been limited 
to 6 per day 

Payment oj 11 ages and Overtime No provision has been made in the 
Bombay and Sind Act regaxding payment of wages The Bengal Act 
lays down that all wages must bo paid within 10 days of the end of tlio 
wago period Concspondnig limit in tho case of tho Punjab is a fortnight 
Regaiding payment tor oveitnne work, the Bombay, Bengal and Sind 
Acts presenbo tho rate at one and a quarter tunes tho wages while the 
Punjab and U P Acts proscribe double tho rato of wages The provisions 
of tho U P Act .ire, however, much more elaboiato The Act lays down 
that no wage period should exceed a month and that all wages due must 
be paid only m cash and within a period ot seven days of the expiry of the 
wage period An attempt has also been made to regulate deductions and 
fines An employe! is peimitted to make only such deductions is may 
be proscribed by rules made under tho Act In the case of fines the 
Act lays down that tho total amount of line which may be imposed in 
any wage period should not exceed an amount equal to six pies in the 
rupee of the wages payable All amounts so realised are to be recorded 
in a prescribed register and are to be applied only to such purposes bene¬ 
ficial to the employees as are approved by the Government 

Other Provisions One feature of the Punjab and U P Acts is that 
they lay down that no employee can bo dismissed, except m certain 
cases, unless at least one month’s previous notico or wages m lieu 
of notice are given to him by tho employer But whereas no corres¬ 
ponding obligation is placed on the employee by the Punjab Act, under 
the Q P Act an employee who wishes to terminate his sorvices is also 
required to give similar notice to Ins employe! In case he fails to do so 
the employer is authorised to forfeit any unpaid wages for a ponod not 
exceeding 16 days Another innovation of tho G P Act is the extension 
of the provisions ot the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 to every 
employee of a shop or co nmercial establishment. 

Administration of the Acts Most of the provinces have appointed 
Chief Inspectors and Inspectors for the purpose ot enforcing these Acts. 
But whereas in some of the provinces, e g , Bengal and the Punjab, 
the enforcement of the Act is the responsibility of the Provincial 
Governments, in Bombay and Sind the responsibility has bean placed on 
the local authorities. In Bombay City, the municipality of Bombay has 
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appointed one Chief Inspector, 5 Senior Inspectors and 11 Junior Inspectors 
In Sind the Labour Commissioner is the ex-officio Chief Inspector for shops 
and establishments 

The Weekly Holidays Act, 1942 

The Act provides for compulsory closure of shops on one day 
in a week But persons employed m a confidential capacity or in a 
position of management or persons whose total period of employment m 
the week including the day spent on authorised leave is less than 6 days 
are not so entitled The Provincial Governments are further empowered 
to fix an additional half day on which persons employed in restaurants or 
theatres shall be granted holidays or on which shops will remain closed 
Suoh holidays are to be treated as paid holidays and no deductions or 
abatements from wages can bo mado by the employers Establishments 
falling under the Act are required to specify such holidays m a notice 
prominently exhibited in the shop Contraventions ot the provisions of 
the Act are liable to punishment by fine which may extend up to Its 250 

The Act has so lai been enloiced m only five of the provinces— 
Madras, Bihar, Butisli Baluchistan, N W F P and Ajmer-Mcrwara The 
Government of Orissa is contemplating extension of the Act to that 
province In Madras and Bihar the admnustiation ot the Act has been 
entrusted to Labour Commissioners but in Ajmer-Morwara a Weekly 
Holidays Inspector has been appointed 

Recently, the Government ot India have taken up the 
question ot conducting a census of distributive trades and services with a 
viow to ascertaining the wages and conditions of employment therein 
A proposal to this oliect was placed before tho 8th conference of Labour 
Ministers 


INDIAN STATES 

Although legislative measures for regulating tho conditions of work 
of persons employed m shops and commercial establishments are under 
activo consideration ot some ot the Indian States, o g , Mysore and Cochin, 
it is only in Indore Stato that a Shops and Establishments Act is at present 
m force Tho Indore Shops and Establishments Act of 1943 is largely based 
on the Bombay Act of 1939 The provisions of tho Act relating to persons 
employed in shops, restaurants, theatres and other places of amusement 
are similar to those of the Bombay Act But in tho caso of commercial 
establishments the Indore Act prescribes a maximum of 195 hours that may 
be worked in a month and permits overtime work to the extent of 100 
hours in a year as against 120 hours permitted by the Bombay Act. 
Regarding rest intervals for commercial employees, the Indore Act lays 
down that no person shall be allowed to work for more than 6 hours unless 
he has had an interval for rest of at least one hour and work for more 
than 4 hours unless he has had an interval of half-an-hour The Act has 
placed restrictions on the employment of children and young persons 
similar to those placed by the Bombay Act. The only difference is that 
the Indore Act prohibits tho employment of young persons between 8 pm. 
and 7 a. m whereas the Bombay Act prohibits their employment between 
7 p. m. and 6 a.m. The Act at present has been apphed to Indoro city 
only and its enforcement is the responsibility of the Commissioner of the 
city Municipality. 
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(k) Indebtedness Legislation 

Tho existing legislative measures adopted by the Central or Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to grant relief to the workers are largely duo to the 
recommendations of tho Royal Commission on Labour In their report 
tho Commission examined the pioblem at length and made a number of 
recommendations These recommendations weie generally directed to¬ 
wards making it unprofitable for the money-lender to advance such loans 
as were beyond the capacity of the woikers to repay 

Attachment of Wages With this end in view the Commission first 
tackled the question of attachment of wages They found that although 
tho Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, did not permit the attachment of 
wages of labourers and domestic servants, the provisions of the code 
were such that a large number ol Woikeis in the 01 gammed industries could 
not be regarded as labourers within the medium; of the code Moreover, 
in the case ot certain classes of employees, ,ucli as, ranway servants and 
servants of local authorities, tho law illoWcd money-lenders to use em¬ 
ployers as their debt collectors by scouting orders for the attachment of 
wages. To remove this comparative secuuty offered by the law to tho 
money lenders, tho Commission lecommended that “tilt salaiy and wages 
ot every workman lccciving kss than Its 300 a mouth bo exempted en¬ 
tirely fiom the possibility ot attachment* •• ” The Gove triment of India 
after duo consultation With the Provincial G j vci aments, deudi d to im¬ 
plement the recommendation of the Commission In 1935, therefore, they 
introduced a Bill to amend tho Civil Piocedure Code of 1908 The Bill 
aimed at exempting altogethei the attachment of salancs ot all workers 
getting less than Rs 100 pel month In the case of Government seivants 
and employees ot railway administrations or local bodies ..ho Bill proposed 
to exempt first Rs 100 and hall of the remainder from attachment It 
also attempted to hunt tho period ot continuous attachment and providod 
that if a worker’s pay has been attached by a decree or decrees for a 
period of 24 months, it should remain immuue from the liability of further 
attachment for a period ot ono year Tho Bill was finally passed by 
the Central Legislature in February 1937 It applies only to decrees 
obtained on oi after 1st Juno, 1937 •* By a notification in October 1940, 
the Government also exempted cost of living bonus and various kinds of 
allowances from attachment 

Imprisonment for Debt As the law stood when tho Commission 
reported, any male debtor could be arrosted and imprisoned for six months 
in execution of a decree for tho payment of more than Rs 50 and for 
six weeks in the case of a smaller sum The Commission held that 
although according to their information the courts were usually reluctant 
to order imprisonment and the fact that the creditor had to support the 
debtor in prison made the former unwiUmg to s scure the detention of 
anyone wno had no money, tho threat of imprisonment was a useful 
weapon m the hands of creditors They observed, “ We do not think that 
it is possible to justify tho imprisonment of debtors of the type we are 
considering” and hence recommended that “at least so far as industrial 
workers in receipt of wages or salary amounting to less than Rs 100 

* Report of the Roy U Gommisswn on Labour in India, p 232 

•• Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour Mo. 01, pp. 17-18. 
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a month are concerned arrest and imprisonment for debt be abolished 
except whero the debtor has been proved to bo both able and unwilling 
to pay”*. 

This recommendation was considered by the Government of India 
m 1933, but before taking any step they considered it proper to 
consult Provincial Governments and public opinion While the 
Government of India wero eliciting opinion on the subject, the Punjab 
Government introduced a Bill in the Legislative Council known as the 
Punjab Belief of Indebtedness Bill 1934 The Bill was passed into an Act 
in December 1934 and was put into force m April, 1935 Under the Act 
no judgment debtor can be imprisoned unless he refuses to pay a sum 
within his capacity from such property as is liable to attachment in 
execution of a decree** 

In February 1935, the Government of India also introduced a Bill to 
implement the recommendation of the Commission by amending the Civil 
Procedure Code It was passe d into an Act in October 1936 The appli¬ 
cation of the Act is not limited to industrial workers but applies to all 
judgment-debtors The Act prevents the linpusonment of debtors except 
where he is likely to obstruct or delay execution by leaving the court’s 
jurisdiction , where there has been a d’shoncst transfer of property , whero 
there is the capacity to pay from assets which are liable to attachment , or 
where the debtor is liable in a hduciaiy capacityf 

Liquidation of Debts The Commission maintained that although 
their recommendations regarding attachment of wages and imprisonment 
might be of considerable assistance, they will not by themselves deal any 
severe blow at the existing system Thoy, theioforc, felt that something 
more drastic is necessary and recommended legislation to liquidate unse¬ 
cured debt from workmen 

In the light of the recommendations of fcho Commission the Govern¬ 
ment of India first tried to mtioduee an experimental scheme m the 
province of Delhi but did not proceed with it Action, however, was taken 
by the Government of the Central Provinces who introduced a Bill on the 
subject in February, 1935 The Bill was passed m January, 1936 as 
tho C P Adjustment and Liquidation of Industrial Workers’ Debt Act 
of 1936 The application of the Act is limited to industrial workers 
earning upto Rs 50 per month Under the Act any worker whose debts 
exceed his assets and three months’ wages can present a petition for the 
liquidation of his debts. The court to which such a petition is presented 
is required to ascertain the true amount of debt after investigating the 
transactions and reducing usurious rates of interest The aggregate of 
intferest is reduced in accordance with the principle of damdupat, i e , the 
aggregate of interest may not exceed tho principal of tho debt After deter¬ 
mining the amount of debt, tho court next proooods to 6x the amount 
which the worker can repay within a reasonable time In doing so, the 
court is required to take into consideration the worker’s wages and the 
number of dependants. The amount of the wages which the worker may 


* Report o T the Royal Commission on Labour %n India p 232. 

*• Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour No. 81, p 18. 

t IUd,pp. 18—19. 
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be required to pay in any one month varies from one-sixth to one-third 
Such payments may extend beyond a period of 36 months * 

Besetting of Industrial Establishments In order to check the activities 
of the class of money-lenders who depend more upon the threat of 
violence rather than the law court for the recovc ry of debts the 
Commission recommended that besetting an industrial establishment for 
the recovery of debts should be made a criminal and cognisable offence 
Although no action was taken by the Government of India in v lew of con 
siderable divergence of opinion on the matter, an Act known as the Bengal 
Workmen’s Protection Act was passed m Bengal in 1634 Under the Act 
any person who loiters at or near any factory, workshop, mine, dock or 
railway station with a view to reeoveung debt from persons employed 
therein is liable to punishment with fine or imprisonment which may extend 
to six months or with both The application ol the Act was limited to 
Calcutta and the three surrounding districts in the beginning, but the 
Government was empowered to extend its application to other areas 

The Act was amended in 1940 to make clauses concerning besetting 
more specific and to extend the provisions of the Act to cover workmen 
employed by local authorities or in public utility -,ervict.< and to seamen 
In 1937, another Act called the Central Provinces Protection of Debtors’ 
Act was passed in the Central Provinces The Act is generally on the 
lines of the Bengal Act but the scope is wider The Government of 
Madras also adopted an Act in 1941 to deal with the menace of Pathan 
money-lenders in the city of Madras** 

From the Report of the Labour Investigation Committee it would 
appear that the Acts passed by the Provincial Governments to liquidate debt 
of industrial workers or to protect them from intimidation have not pro¬ 
duced any tangible effect Nevertheless, the Committee have recommended 
that similar legislation should be adopted by other Provincial Governments 
“Such action”, they observed, “will go far in improving the lot of workers 
whose sufftrings aie not to a small extent duo to their in lebtedness ” 

(1) War-Time Legislation - ! - 

(i) The National Service {Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 1910 

The Ordinance was promulgated in June, 1940 in order to contiol 
the employment and distribution of technical personnel so that they 
could be utilised to the maximum advantage for the prosecution of the 
war Technical personnel to whom the Ordinance applies are enumerated 
in a Schedule and include managerial staff, supervisory '-taff and skilled 
and semi-skilled emplo\ oes Tho Ordinance can be further extended by 
the Central Government to cover any class or classes of artisans Undei 
the Ordinance any technical personnel between the ages of 17 and 50 and 
who is a British subject can be directed by the Central Government 
or a National Service Labour Tribunal set up under tho Ordinance, to 
take up employment m the national service 


* Bulletin of Indian Induitriss aai Labour, No 61 p 20 

** Labour Investigation Committee —Main Report, pp 67-68 
t Xn> info muos is gpaoralty £tcwa “ War-time Legislation affecting Labour ** 
yViUeiin, o£ Indian. Indnatoea wad Labour, Now-71^. 
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The local administration of the Ordinance is in the hands of National 
Service Labour Tribunals which have been constituted for each province 
The factories “ notified ” by the Central (Government as engaged in war 
production or any work of national importance are eligible to apply for 
technical personnel to the Tribunal To meet such demands the Tribunals 
are empowered to take such steps as are necessary to ascertain particulars 
of the technical personnel employed in any undertaking, the suitability 
of such personnel for employment in the national service and the capacity 
of the undei taking to release such personnel or any part thereof for 
such employment The Tribunal can also order any industrial undertak¬ 
ing to release technical personnel for employment in the national service 
and to direct any technical personnel to undertake employment m tho 
national service or transfer them from one form or pla^e of employment 
to another within its jurisdiction Before passing such orders the 
Tribunal may summon the technical personnel for enquiry or interview 
and test his skill Almost identical powers have been vested in tho 
Central Government But whereas powers of tho Tribunals are limited 
to their jurisdiction, thoso of tho Central Government are wider and 
extend to the whole of British India 

When a Tribunal or the Central Government directs technical person¬ 
nel to tako up employment, m tho national service the salary or wages 
and other terms of service are fixed in the order and efforts are made 
to see that, as far as possible, the personnel will not be economically worse 
off m tho new employment Smh personnel can neitlu r be discharged by 
his employer nor leave his employment unless previous jiernussion of the 
Tribunal or the Central (Government, as the ease may be, has been 
obtained Similarly employers of such undertakings also cannot oidi 
nardy discharge such personnel without obtaining similar permission 
I revision has also been made m the Ordinance for the rt mstatement of 
tho requisitioned personnel by their previous employers on the same terms 
as would have been applicable to them they hail not been taken into 
the national service Reference in this matter will be heard and decided 
by Special Tribunals constituted undei tho Ordinance for this purpose 
Penalty for the contraventions of the Ordinance is imprisonment which 
may extend to six months and/or fine to the extent of Rs 1000 Appeals 
against the decisions of the Tribunal lie with the Centril Government 

Among Indian States, almost similar provisions are known to have 
been made b\ the Hyderabad State hi the year 1941 the State framed 
the National Services (Technical Personnel) Regulation The administra¬ 
tion of the Regulation is the lesponsibilitv of the Director of Resettlement 
and Employment 

(n) The liar Injuries Ordinance, 1911 

The Ordinance was promulgated in 1941 empowering the Central 
Government to formulate a scheme for tho grant of relief for certain 
personal injuries sustained during the war The Ordinance and regula¬ 
tions framed thereunder provide for relief to “ gainfully occupied ” 
persons over the age of If) who sustain war injuries or to their depen¬ 
dants in the event of death It also provides relief for injuries sustained 
in the discharge of their duties by eivil defence volunteers, In their 
case and in the cae« of persons engaged in certain specified employ» 
tho rate# of relief are higher than. in erdtaary com* 
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The scheme aims at granting relief only and hence does not take 
into account the actual loss resulting from a war injury A uniform 
rate has been provided for all irrespective of their income or position 
The relief provided under tho scheme falls under three broad categories 
(i) temporary allowance for a maximum period of six months at the rate 
of Rs. 13-8-0 a month for an adult male (Rs 18 m case of civil defence 
volunteers, etc ) (n) disability pension calculated on the basis of percentage 
of disability suffered with tho maximum of Rs. 13-8 0 for total disability 
in tho case of ordinary persons and Rs 18 for civil defence volunteers, eto , 
(m) family pensions for tho maintenance of the whole family at the 
rate of Rs 8 per month and an additional children’s allowance of Rs 2 
per child The scheme also provides for free medical tioatment of in¬ 
jured persons.* 

In accordance with the precedent set by other countries the rate 
has been fixed at an amount equivalent to the rates of pension and 
injury allowance drawn bv the lowest paid combatant rank of the army.** 
The procedure under the scheme has been designed to make relief expedi¬ 
tious and easy Claims officer, who will decide on the claims of relief 
are appointed by Provincial Governments and the whole cost of relief is 
met by the Central Government 

(in) The Essential Services ( Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941 

The Ordinance was promulgated on December 20. 1941 to meet the 
danger of dislocation of certain essential services which might be caused by 
the abandonment of employment bv persons engaged in those services 
It applies to all employments under the Crown and to certain essential 
services or employments or class of employments which may be notified 
in the Official Gazette by the Central or a Provincial Government Under 
the Ordinance the Government can prohibit persons engaged in these 
employments from leaving such area or areas as may be specified in tho 
order without previous permission Persons abandoning such employment 
or absenting from work without reasonable excuse are liable to punishment 
with a fine and imprisonment extending up to one vear Corresponding 
provisions have also been made in the Ordinance for penalising employers 
who, without reasonable cause, discontinue the employment of any person 
or cause such discontinuance of employment by closing the establishment 
The Ordinance also empowers tho Government to regulate the wages and 
other conditions of servico of persons engaged in such employments. 

(iv) The War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act, 1943 

The Act was passed and brought into force in 1943 with the object 
of imposing on employers a liability to pay compensation in respect of war 


* By a Notification dated 7th April 1947 the following temporary increases in 
disability and family pensions and children’s allowances were given with effect from 
1st April, 1946 

(a) in the ease of disability pensions and family pensions the temporary 
inoreaae shall bo at the rate of Ri 4 pir month in each case ; 

(b) in the oase of children’s allowances the temporary increase shall be 
at the rate of Rs. 2 per month per child. 

Bulletin f>i IrtienliWwtrieefcadUttxwKo.7V» 16* 
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injuries to certain category of workers and providing for the insurance of 
employers against such liability The Act covers workers engaged in emp¬ 
loyments covered by the Essential Seivices (Maintenance) Ordinance, those 
employed in any regulated factory or mine, m any major port and m any 
estate where tea, coffee, rubber or cinchona is grown and where during the 
preceding 12 months 25 or more persons were employed By a notification 
the Government of India further extended tho Act to cover contract labour 
in rospeet of employment of the natiue mentioned above and in respect of 
workers engaged on military projects or other constructional works of Gov¬ 
ernment excluding air-fields, and all persons employed under the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Port of Chittagong Tho amount of compensation provided for 
under the Act is approximately the difference between the amount paid by 
the Central Goveinment undei the War Tiijuues Scheme and the amount 
payable under tho Workmen’s Compensation Act should that measuro be 
applicable m the case of war injuries The Act does not fix any age limit 
as provided in the Workmen’s Compensation Act and where the wages exceed 
Rs 300/-, tho compensation payable under tho Act is the amount payable m 
the case of a workman whose monthly wages are more than Rs 200/- Tho 
Act also provides for compulsory insurance with the Central Government 
of the employers’ liability to pay compensation foi war injuries Tho prem¬ 
ium due on insurance under the schcmo, and such sums as are received by 
way of fines etc , are paid mto the War Injuries Compensation Insurance 
Fund set up under the Act The Fund defrays tho cost of the scheme and 
meets all claims of compensation Powers havo also been granted to the 
Central Government to extend the scope of the Act to such Indian States 
as have made provisions substantially similir to those contained in tho Act 



CHAPTER III 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
1. Trade Unionism 

Origin and Histoiy 

Modern trade unionism m India, as in most other countries, has been 
the product of industrial development. The movement is of very recent 
growth and its origin can be traced to the year 1890, when the Bombay 
Milibands Association was foimed This Association, however, could 
hardly be called a tiade union At the same time the Association served 
as a clearing house for the grievances of Bombay mill workers. The 
next twenty-five years after the founation of the Millhands Association 
saw a number of labour associations, among which wore the Amalgamat¬ 
ed Society of Railway Seivants of India and Burma (1897), tho Printers’ 
Union, Calcutta (1905), the Bombay Postal Union (1907), and the 
Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, Bombay (1909) 

Modern trade unionism in India, however, was born out of tho in¬ 
tense industrial unrest during the post-war period 1918-20 Indian in¬ 
dustry was passing through a period of unprecedented boom while tho 
cost of living of tho indust rial workers was steadily rising on account of 
high prices Tho result was economic discontent which led to intense 
industrial unrest and a strike wave swept all over the industrial centres 
in 1919-20 A number of strike committees and welfare associations 
wero formed during this period Endian trado unionism began with tho 
formation of tho Madras Textile Labour Union (19181, for formulating 
the workers’ grievances and conducting industrial disputes on their behalf 
Various other factors fostered this early trade unionism These, it is 
believed, were the success of strikes waged, tho Swaraj Movement 
(1921-1924), tho influence of tho Russian Revolution (1917) and the estab¬ 
lishment of the International Labour Organisation (1919) and of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress (1920) 

Trade, Union Law. 

With the emergence of trado unionism in India after the First 
World War, the need for a ttado union law arose The absence of any 
legislation on the subject was strongly felt when in 1921 in a suit against 
the leaders of the Madras Toxtilo Labour Union, tho High Court of 
Madras, following the common law m England, rogarded the trade 
unionism as an illegal conspiracy Tho Government of India, howovor, 
accepted the same year m a slightly modified form a resolution of Mr. 
N M. Joshi for the introduction in the Assembly of legislation for the regis¬ 
tration and protection of trade unions The Indian Trade Unions Act 
was passed m 1926*. 

Trade Union Statistics. 

The returns under the Indian Trado Unions Act are bemg published 
annually by the Government of India These Statistics, however, suffer 


•For proviaooa of the Aotssa ohaptar IL Labour LagiaUbian, pp. 70—73 
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from a serious limitation namely, that they relato only to trade unions 
which are registered under the Act and have submitted returns under 
that Act Registration under the Act is not compulsory. No figures 
relating to the unregistered unions are therefore available except for the 
Province of Bombay, where the Labour Office collects such data. 

In 1924-25, an attempt was made by the All-India Trade Umon 
Congress to measure accurately the strength of Indian trade unionism 
“ The Directory of Trade Unions ” gives a list of 164 trade unions 68, of 
which had, 2,23,337 members. These unions, classified according to in¬ 
dustries were as follows 
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NUMBER OP TRADE UNIONS IN 1924 
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Group 

Total 
number of 
unions 

Unions 

furnishing 

returns 

Membership 

1 

! . i 

2 

3 

4 

I. Transport 
(l) Railway 

25 

10 1 

97,702 

(u) Shipping 

6 

3 

14,500 

(m) Other transport 

3 

3 

6,300 

II. Textile 




(i) Cotton ) 

23 

17 

30,795 

(ii) Jute ) 

III Engineering and 
Allied Industries 

(i) Chemical, glass, 
pottery, etc. 

3 

1 

500 

(u) Iron, Steel, Metals 

3 

2 

9,000 

(m) Other Engineering 

5 

2 

825 

IV. Non- Manual 




(l) Banking 

3 

2 

1,610 . 

(u) Currency 

4 

3 

1,120 

(ui) Clerks, teachers 

4 

1 

500 

(iv) Commercial 

4 

1 

2,600 

V. Miscellaneous 

(l) Government and 




Municipal servants 

37 

4 

9,150 

(u) Mining 

2 

1 

400 

(In) Paper and Printing 

; 5 

3 

710 

(iv) Posts & Telegraphs 

i 18 

14 

37,625 

VI. General Labour 

19 

1 

10,000 

Total 

164 1 

j 68 

2,23,337 


(Source . “ Directory of Trade Unions ,” 1924) 


The Directory also gives a list of 8 Federations with an aggregate 
membership of 195,000 The statistics given m the Directory show that 


1. The Indian Trade Onion Bulletin (Ootobar-Novambar 1924 and January 
1925)* whloh was the offioial organ of tbs All-India Trada Uaion Ooagrsas, gives a 
list of 183 trade u n ions. 
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m 1924 trade unionism had developed principally in tho provinces of 
Bombay, Bengal and Madras and in textiles, communications and Govern¬ 
ment concerns. 

Membership 

Statistics of registered trade unions are available from 1927 
onwards* The number and membership of registered trade unions from 
1927-28 to 1945-46 are sot out below 

TABLE XXIII 

TRADE UNIONISM IN BRITISH INDIA 

1927-46 


Year 

Number of 
registered 
trade unions. 

Number of 
Unions 
from which 
returns 
under the 

Act were 
received 

Total member¬ 
ship of the 
unions shown 
in column (3) 

Average 
membership 
per union 
making 
returns. 

1 

, 2 

3 

4 

5 

1927-28 

29 

28 

100,619 

3,594 

1928-29 

75 

65 

181,077 

2,786 

1929-30 

104 

90 

242,355 

2,693 

1930-31 

119 

100 

219,115 

2,067 

1931-32 

131 

121 

235,693 

1,948 

1932-33 

170 

147 

237,369 

1,615 

1933-34 

191 

160 

208,071 

1,300 

1934-35 

213 

183 

184,918 

1,557 

1935-30 

241 

205 

268,326 

1,309 

1930-37 

271 

228 

261,047 

1,145 

1937-38 

420 

343 

390,112 

1,137 

1938-39 

502 

394 

399,159 

1,013 

1939-40 

007 

450 

511,138 

1,136 

1940-41 

727 

483 

513,832 

1,064 

1941-42 

747 

455 

573,520 

1,260 

1942-43 

093 

489 

685,299 

1,401 

1943-44 

761 

563 

780,967 

1,387 

1944-45 

1 805 

573 

889,388 

1,552 

1945-40 

1,087 

585 

! 864,031 

1,480 


The number of women trade unionists has also increased consider¬ 
ably during this period, as will be seen from the following table - 


•For rooont statistics regarding registerjd trade unions in India, see the 
following numbers of the lnd>an Labour Oazettr (i) September 1943, pp 70-73, (n) 
May 1944, pp 233 296 , (m) July 1944, pp. 1-4 , (tv) June 1945, pp 491-406 , (v) Sop- 
ternber 1946, pp 83-94, (vi) April 1947, pp 439-445 ; (vu) July 1947, pp 7-14; and (vm) 
Jan. 1948, pp. 442-447. See alao International Labour Boo iew. May- June 1946, pp. 349-363. 
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TABLE XXIV 
FEMALE MEMBERSHIP 1927-46. 


Year 

Female 

Percentage to total 

Membership 

membership 

1 

2 

3 

1927 28 

1,168 

1 2 

1928-29 

3,842 

2 1 

1929-30 

3,299 

1.4 

1930-31 

3,151 

1.4 

1931-32 

3,454 

2.5 

1932-33 

5,090 

2 1 

1933-34 

2,999 

1.4 

1934-35 

4,837 

17 

1935-36 

7,309 

2.7 

1930 37 

9,025 

36 

1937-38 

14,703 

38 

1938-39 

10,945 

27 

1939-40 

18,612 

3.6 

1940-41 

19,417 

3.8 

1941-42 

17,094 

30 

1942 43 

25,972 

38 

1943-44 

20,866 

27 

1944-45 

36,315 

4 l 

1945-46 

| 38,570 

4.5 


The following tabic shows the distribution of tho number of trade 
unions and membership according to various Provinces for the years 
1944-45 and 1945 46 Important Provinces from this viewpoint seem to 
be Bengal, Madras and Bombay 





NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS IN EACH PROVINCE FOR THE TEARS 1944-45 AND 1945-46 
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•Figures not available 
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An analysis of the membership of trade unions according to indus¬ 
tries reveals that trade unionism has largely spread among textile 
workers, railwaymen, sesmen and workers m engineering concerns, docks 
and port trusts The figures for the years 1944-45 and 1945-46 are given 
below — 


4 TABLE XXVI 

NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS FROM 
WHICH RETURNS WERE RECEIVED, CLASSII IED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES 




1944-47 

1945-46 


Industry 



- - 

“- 


Number 

Membership 

Number 

Membership 

1 

Railways (including 
workshop and other 
transpoit but exclu- 

" 





ding Tramways) 

82 

304,486 

75 

269,461 

2 

Tramwa> s 

4 

10,390 

4 

10,339 

8 

Textile^ 

113 

210,712 

91 

234,751 

4 

Printing Presses 

24 

13,560 

37 

15,248 

•» 

Municipal 

23 

11,928 

30 

23,070 

6 

Seamen 

9 

79,501 

9 

79,142 

7 

Docks and PortTrusts 

24 

37,098 

19 

26,625 

8 

Engineering 

53 

35,513 

56 

31,875 

9 

Miscellaneous 

241 

j 186,200 

264 

173,520 


Total 

573 

889,388 

585 

864,031 


An appreciable proportion of total membership of registered trade 
unions is confined to unions having membership running into five figures 
For example the following figures for the year 1945-46 show that more 
than 44 per cent of the total membership belong to unions having 10,000 
or more members — 



ICAT10N BY MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS FROM WHICH 
RETURNS WERE RECEIVED (1944-45 AND 1945-46) 
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Trade Union Finances 

The statistical returns received under the Act provide information 
legardmg the general funds of registered trade unions and federations of 
unions. The following table gives the lneomo and closing balance for the 
years 1927-28 to 1945-40 of those trade unions which submitted 
returns. 


TABLE XXVIII 


GENERAL FUNDS OF THE REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS FROM WHICH 
RETURNS WERE RECEIVED FOR THE YEARS 1927-46 


Year 

Incoming during the 
year 

Balance at the end of 
the year 


Rs. 

Rs 

1927-28 

1,63,581 

1,60,578 

1928-29 

3,16,863 

2,94,201 

1929-30 

4,32,638 

3,11,765 

1930-31 

4,07,379 

3,77,189 

1931-32 

4,78,265 

5,46,690 

1932-33 

5,56,953 

5,61,024 

1933-34 

5,03,257 

5,50,180 

1934-35 

5,28,697 

5,69,981 

1935-36 j 

5,28,712 

5,87,092 

1936-37 

4,88,431 

6,22,610 

1937-38 

6,93,644 

5,06,970 

1938-39 

8,89,822 

6,11,46* 

1939-40 

11,21,797 

7,39,937 

1940-41 

12,12,927 

7,86,120 

1941-42 

17,67,446 

12,26,900 

1942-43 

15,96,984 

12,10,630 

1943-44 

23,18,789 

19,72,201 

1944-45 

19,39,969 

j 18,28,508 

1945-46 

24,67,607 

22,52,876 
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It may, however, be mentioned here that unpaid dues are generally 
included in the assets In 1943-44, for example, m Bombay, out of the 
total assets of Rs 6,09,147, Rs 1,44,756 or 28 43 per cent represented 
the amount of unpaid subscriptions due 

In 1944-45, only four unions had maintained political funds, the de¬ 
tails of which are given below 

TABLE XXIX 


Political Funds of Registered Trade Unions 
(1944-45) 


1 

No of 
unions 

Opening 

Balance 

3 

Income 

4 

Expen¬ 

diture 

5 

Closing 

Balance 

6 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Bengal 

1 

12 

... 



Bombay 

1 


10 

10 


U P 

1 

1,891 

1,087 


2,978 

Central (Hd Office 
in Bombay) 

• 


447 

447 



Federation of Trade Unions 


The Trade Union Statistics for the year 1945-46, mention foui 
Federations registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926,—two 
in Bengal, one in Madras and one m Bombay Of these, details are 
available for two unions only The All-India Railwaymen’a Federation 
had a membership of 23 unions and an annual income of Rs 4,560 The 
Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad had a membership of 6 unions 
and an annual income of Rs 79,394 It had also a political fund of 
Rs. 1,220 at the close of the year 

The most important national federation of trade unions in India 
is the All-India Trade Union Congress, which was established 
m 1920 In January 1947, the number of unions affiliated to the Con¬ 
gress was 608, with an aggregate membership of 7,26,439 Another impor¬ 
tant federation is the Indian-Federation of Labour, which claimed in 1946, 
the affiliation of 193 unions with 4,50,479 members * A third federa¬ 
tion, the Indian National Trade Union Congress, was formed on 2nd May 
1947 The Socialist Party of India intend to set up a fourth national 
federation, apart from these three 


**A summary of the Report of the Chief Labour Commissioner about the 
representative oharactor of these two nll-lndia organisations is on pp 181-184 of the 
November 1946 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette 
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Trade Union Structure 

A majority of trade unions m India are industrial unions i e , unions 
which aim to organise all the workers in a single industry without any 
distinction as to occupation, skill or sex Very few unions are craft 
unions, i e , organisations of workers following a particular calling or 
occupation Notable among these craft unions are the federating units 
of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association The Association itself is 
an industrial federation of ciaft unions A third type of unionism is seen 
in a “ general labour union”, i e , an organisation of workers from 
various industries or crafts in one association , tho Mazdoor Sabha, Kanpur 
and the Bombay Girm Kamgar Union are examples of this type 

Representation in International Conferences 

Representatives of Indian Trade Unions have regularly participated 
since 1919 in tho conferences convened by the International Labour Orga¬ 
nisation In fact, one of the factors leading to the formation of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress in 1920 was the 1 L O’s condition that 
workers’ delegation to the International Labour Conference should be 
drawn from the most representative organisation m the country In 
addition to International Labour Conferences, the Indian trade union 
representatives have taken part m the meetings of workers’ organisations 
of other countries such as the British Trades Union Congress and also in 
conferences of such international bodies as the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Asiatic Labour Congress and lately the World 
Federation of Trade Unions 

2 Labour Representation in the Legislatures 

The Reforms Act of 1919 provided, for the first time, for labour 
representation m the Legislatures According to section 72A of the Act, 
the Central and Provincial Governments could nominate lepresentatives 
of labour to the legislatures The labour seats thus nominated were ten— 
one in the Central Assembly, three in Bombay two m Bengal and one 
each in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, C P and the Punjab There was no 
provision for special labour representation in Madras, U P. and the 
N -W. F, P 

The problem of labour repiesentation was considered by several 
committees appointed in connection, with the framing of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 For instance, the Provincial Franchise Committees 
set up by the local Governments in 1931, the Franchise Sub-Cummittee 
< f the Round Table Conference, the Indian Franchise Committee (Lothian 
Committee), the Provincial Delimitation Committee and the Indian De¬ 
limitation Committee (Hammond Committee) of 1935 discussed the 
v aricus problems of labour representation such as nomination or election, 
registered trade union constituencies or special labour constituencies, 
qualifications of a trade union as an electoral unit and distribution of 
labour seats among industries and provinces 

The Government of India Act, 1935 provides for Labour 38 seats 
m the Provincial Legislatures and 10 in the Federal Assembly The Act 
also accepted the principle of equality of representation to Labour on 
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the one hand and to Commerce and Industry on the other , except m 
Bengal and Assam, the special seats allotted to Labour are almost equal to 
those reserved for Commerce and Industry Tho details of representation 
given to workers and employers are given below — 

TABLE XXX 

REPRESENTATION OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYERS IN THE CENTRAL AND 
PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES ACCORDING TO 1936 ACT 


Province 

Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
—seats allotted to 

Federal Assembly 
—seats allotted 

Total 

seats 

Commerce 

& 

Industry 

Land 

holders 

Labour 

Total 

from thelTo Labour 
Province j 

Assam 

108 

11 


4 

10 

1 

Bengal 

250 

19 

5 

8 

37 

2 

Bombay 

175 

7 

2 

7 

30 

2 

Bihar 

162 

4 

4 

3 

30 

1 

C P. 

112 

2 

3 

2 

15 

1 

Madras 

216 

6 

6 

6 

37 

1 

NWFP 

60 


2 


5 


Orissa 

60 

1 

2 

1 

6 


Punjab 

176 

1 

6 

3 

30 


Sind 

60 

2 

2 

1 

6 


UP 

228 

3 

6 

3 

37 

1 

Non- 







Provi 



_ 


4 

1 

Total 

1685 

66 

37 

38 

- 

10 


Labour representation has thus increased from 7 to 38 in the Pro¬ 
vinces and from 1 to 10 in the Centre Another feature of the Act is 
that all the Provincial labour seats are to be filled either through regis¬ 
tered trade union constituencies or through special labour constituencies. 
The distribution of the 38 labour seats in these two kinds of constituencies 
was laid down as follows — 
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TABLE XXXI 

LABOUR REPRESENTATION IN PROVINCES UNDER 1935 ACT 



Seats allotted to labour 



Province 

Trade union constituencies 

Special labour 
constituencies 


Total 

Bombay 

Textile Unions 3 ) 

Railway „ 2 j 

Seamen’s „ 1 ] 

6 

Textile (Sholapur) 

1 

7 

Bengal 

Railway Unions 1 ) 
Water Transport ] 
Unions 1 ) 

2 

Mining 1 j 

Plantation 1 , 

General 4J 

6 

8 

Madras 

Railway Unions 1 
Textile „ 1 

2 

Textile 1 1 

Factory 1} 

Docks 2 ) 

4 

6 

U P 

U P Unions 

1 

Factory 

2 

3 

Punjab 

Punjab Unions 

1 

General 

2 

3 

Biliar 

Mining Unions 

1 

Factory 

2 

3 

C P. 

Nagpur Unions 

1 

Factory 

1 

2 

Assam 



4 varying seats at 
successive elections m 
different districts 

4 

4 

Orissa 



General 

1 

1 

Sind 



General 

1 

1 

Total 

14 

24 

38 


As tor the qualifications of a tiade union to be an electoral unit 
the 1935 Act, accepting the proposals of the Indian Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee, laid down a number of requirements which a trade union has to 
fulfil before it can be declared as an electroral unit The union should 
be in existence for two years and be registered for one year prior to the 
preparation of the electoral roll and should have throughout the financial 
year a minimum paid membership of 250 It should comply with the 
rules of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, with respect to the inspec¬ 
tion of its books by the Registrar of Trade Unions and with respect to 
the audit of its accounts A tiade union which fulfils these conditions is 
certified as a constituent trade union A list of 219 trade unions 
(Bengal—101, Bihar—11, Bombay—15, C P and Berar—2 , Madras- 42, 
Orissa—2, Punjab—16, Sind—10 and United Provinces—20), recognis¬ 
ed for the purposes of elections to the Labour seats m the Provincial 
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Legislative Assemblies, has been given in the 1943-44 Report* on the 
working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 The Federal part of the 
1935 Act not having been operative, m the Central Legislature the 
representatives of labour are still being nominated In the year 1946, 
there were four such representatives 

In regard to Indian States it is understood that in Hyderabad 4 seats 
(2 for Muslims and 2 for Hindus) liavi been allotted to labour In Cochin 
and Travancore, no separate constituency for labour exists In the case 
of the former, however, a member is nominated to the Legislative Council 
by Government to represent labour interests The Cochin Government 
has also ordered that special representation should be given to labour by 
election through registered trade unions 

3 Industrial Disputes 

Statistics of industrial disputes are furnished to the Government of 
India by the various Provincial Governments weekly, monthly, quarterly 
and annually Before the war the Government of India used to issue an 
annual consolidate d note on industrial disputes during the year Since 
July 1943, when the Indian Labour Gazette made its first appearance, 
detailed statistics of industrial disputes are being published in it 

An industrial dispute for purposes of these statistics means any 
dispute involving more than 10 workers irrespective of its duration 

In the tabular statement below statistics regarding work stoppages 
due to industrial disputes in British India have been given foi the years 
1929, 1931 and for the period 1939-46 


*Indian Labour Gazette September, 1946, p. 89 



DUE TO INDUVTBIAL DISPUTES IN 1929, 1934, AND 1939 TO 1946 
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So far as the number of stoppages is concerned, it will be seen that 
there was a phenomenal rise as compared to the pre-war year, particularly 
in the year 1946 which was marked by considerable unrest From 
the point of view of production, the number of man days lost is naturally 
of the highest importance It will be seen from the table that in 1929 
the number ol man days Jo^t was 12,166,691 or nearly the same number 
as lost m 1946. The yeai 1929 was, however, abnormal as the full effects 
of the depression were felt in that year The yeais 1928 and 1929 were 
marked by the bitt< i dispute at Jamshedpur and the long and protract¬ 
ed struggles of the cotton mill operatives in Bombay During the war 
period while the number of disputes shows an upward trend, tho number 
of man days lost shows a signilicant downward trend except for a sharp 
use in 1940 whir h was due to the geneial strike m the cotton mills in 
Bombay A comparative study of the number of man days lost and the 
workers involved indicate, a downward tr< nd in the average duiation of 
the stoppages which may possibly be the result of the setting up ot 
proper macliineiy lor speedy adpidu ition of disputes under tho Defence ot 
India Rules Tho total m and ays lost as well as tho mandays lost per 
worker involved were the lowest in 1943 

Wages continued to be the paramount issue m most of the disputes 
In 1946, for instance, out of tho 1,629 disputes, no fewer than 604 or about 
37 per cent of the total were due to wages and nearly 6 per cent related 
to bonus. Recently a number of stoppages have been duo to other causes 
such as, civil commotion, inability to givo proper quantities and qualities 
of food rations, etc In fact, m tho year 1946 out ol tho 1,629 stoppages 
534 were due to causes other than economic demands 

During the pei lod 1939-46 it is found that, about, 18 5 percent of 
the disputes were sun osslul and 4b 9 pci cunt, unsuccessful Despite the 
machinery provided in vanous Provinces and by tho Don eminent ot India 
for the picvention and speedy s> ttleiuent of industrial disputes, the pro¬ 
portion of successful disputes does not appear to have gone up 

Table XXXIII below shows the effect of industrial disputes on indus- 
tnes It is clear fioni the table that tho textile group of industries has been 
most affected bv woik stoppages During the eight years 1939 to 1946, 
the loss m mandays in cotton, woollen and silk mills was 4S 5 per cent of 
the total loss m all industries The percentage was the highest in 1940 
being 73 5 The numht r of days lost per worker involved, however, came 
down fiom 20 9 to 4 0 in 1945 In the pite industry the mandays lost 
were about 12 5 per cent of the total loss m all industries in 1945, 
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4 Labour Administration 

(a) MINISTRY OI LABOUR, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

The Government of Jndi.i Act, 1935, which came into operation m 
193 7, has been iesponsib/e foi making some nnpoitant constitutional 
changes, which have a direct bearing on the functions of the Central and 
Pi ovine ml Governments Prior to 1st April, 1937, the Government of 
India had powers oi superintendence, direction and eontiol over the Pro¬ 
vincial Govt rnments m labour matterb , since 1937, however, the Pro¬ 
vinces are mostly autonomous within their own spheres Functions relat¬ 
ing to enactment of labour legislation as well as the administration of the 
laboui laws and regulations have been demarcated Briefly, the regula¬ 
tion of labour and safety in mines and oilfields is a Central (or Federal) 
siibji it, whileas in i(spec t oi otht i labour subjects, as foi instance, 
tactoiv legislation, while both the Ccntial (oi Fedcial) and Piovincial 
Legislatures have jioweisto make laws, the administration of the laws is 
vutu.ilh the indmdual responsibility of the Provinces* But with the 
outbieak of Woild V\ <ei ll and the* mge nt need foi cicating an adequate 
andeontented labour lone to maximise production the Central Govern- 
ment had 1o stip in and assume wide poweis of controlling and regulating 
the woik and the We llait oi industrial labour As the War piogresscd 
and as the ictivities exploded, the elc partment was strengthened from 
time to time m several elircetions , among others, machrnciy was created 
to deal with industrial relations in centrally contiolled undertakings; an 
integrated resettlement oiganisation was set up to deal with the problems 
of iisettlement and re-employinent of demobilised wai pcisonnel, and an 
organisation under the Ch.cf Adviser, Factorics, was set up to advise the 
Central and Provincial Governments on the rmprovement of working con¬ 
ditions in factories 

The magnitude ami vanety of labour problems faerng Government 
immediately aftei the war ne'eessitate el the bifurcation of the Department 
and certain subjects which hatl no duett bearing on labour bat were 
administered by the Department weie transferred, to the newly created 
Department if Works, Mines anel Powei 

It has bi cn agieed at the Conference of Provincial Labour Ministers 
in October 1940, that, in order to achieve rapid progress on uniform lines, 
labour legislation should, as fai as possible, be central In pursuance 
of this, the Ministry of Labour of the Government of India has under¬ 
taken a hvc-ycar programme of legislative and administrative measures 
with a view to bringing about improvement in the health, efficiency and 
working conditions anel the standards of living of workers 

A buef descnption of these activities and the set-up of the attached 
and subordinate offices engaged therein is given below, and in charts I, II 
and III. 

The Ministry of Labour as at present constituted consists of the 
main Ministry (Secretariat) and the following eight attached or subordinate 
offices, tnz , (i) Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment, 
New Delhi, (n) Labour Bureau, Simla , (m) Office of the Chief Labour 
Commissioner, New Delhi, (iv) Office of the Coal mines Welfare Conums- 

* Asian Labour CoiUerence —Labour Policy m General including the Enforcement 
Of Labour A features (Report II) , pp 272-3 
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_ Dha nbad (v) Mine Department (Office of the Chief Inspector of 

TfoZhaiW (vi) Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories, New Delhi 

D-rcctor, Labour Supply (Coal), Jhijna, and 
v „) Office of the Conti oiler of Emigrant Labour, .Shillong I he main 
functions of these organisations are briefly indicated below and the 
< harts at the end depict the structure ot these organisations and the 
stall strength 


Ministry of Labour ( Secretariat) The Ministry of Labour forms the 
centre of all the labour activities as far as the Government of India are 
concerned It is the central administrative machinery for the formulation 
of labour policy, foi the enforcement ot hi bom laws and for the promotion 
of labour welfare It eo-ordinalcs the activities of the Provincial and 
State Governments in tin labour sphere It ,iLo forms flu .Secretariat for 
the tripartite labour lonfenniis, lonvimd bv the Government of India 
and is the channel for Jruha’s p,nticip.ition m th< activities ot the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation 


Directorate General of Rt sittUnanf and Enijiloijnirnt The activities of 
this Dnectoratc have been given in a separate section in this Year 
Book *• 


Ijabour Bureau This bureau was set. up in October 194b and has 
been made responsible for (a) collection of lahom statistics, (b) main¬ 
tenance of cost of living index numbers, (c) kec ping up-to date the factual 
data relating to woiking c onditions colic ctod by the Ijabour Investigation 
Coimnitte e, (cl) conducting researc h into spec the pioblems with a view to 
furnishing data requited for the formulation of policy, (e) editing the 
monthly Indian Labour Gazette and (f) compiling and editing a Labour 
Code ot various legislative enactments and the statutory rules made there¬ 
under, and a Labour Year Book giving an authoritative description of 
labour affairs m the country 


Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner To deal with industrial 
relations m industries and undertakings falling under the Central Govern¬ 
ment sphere, the Government of India appointed a Chief Labour Commis¬ 
sioner in 194. 1 ) His organisation deals with the following matters relating 
to central sphere undertaking (1) Conciliation, assistance in the for¬ 
mation and maintenance of voluntary machinery in industrial establish¬ 
ments , the prevention and settlement of trade disputes, maintenance of 
information regarding wage rates and conditions of work and mainten¬ 
ance of continuous toueh with the state of relations between employers 
and workpeople, (2) Welfare (excluding welfaro in coal mines), examination 
of welfare measures and advice to the employees and Governments m 
connection therewith (3) Operation of labour laws to the extent to which 
their operation is a central responsibility (4) To organise and set up 
canteens in all Government undertakings, besides offering advice to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, States and Administrations 


•From February, 1948, a new office, otz , that of tho Ch.urcnan, Industrial 
Tribunal has been constituted at Dhanbad for the purpose of adjudication of dispstei 
in oentral sphere undertakings especially coal mines. 

37-86. 
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Office, oj (he Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner The Commissionei 
deals with («i) the administration of the coal mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1947, and (b) the administration of the Mica Mines Labour welfare 
Fund Act, 194b 

Mines Department The activities of this Department are (a) 
enforcement ol the Indian Mines Act, 1923, and the rales and regulations 
made thereunder , (b) inspection of mines , (c) investigation of accidents, 
(d) inspection of electrical installations and machinery, (e) technical 

advice to mine owners , (1) prosecutions, (g) collection of statistics , and 
(li) cnfoicement of the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 The Chief 
Inspectoi publishes annually a lit port ol the activities of the Mines 
Department 

Office of the Chief Adviser, Feu tot le This office deals with (a) 
It (linn al si i vice oil all matteis lelating tc design ol lactones and work¬ 
ing conditions, such as, mipiovcmcnt m design and layout, lighting, ven- 
tilation, washing airangenieiits and sanitation, construction and design of 
< ante t ns and t ret lit s, conti ol of dust, accident pi eventual and safety precau¬ 
tions, i tt , housing ol laboui and establishment and maintenance ol an 
Industrial fcafety, Health and Welfare Museum, (b) administration of the 
Indian Doth Labourers Act, 1934, and the Indian Doylt Labourers Regu¬ 
lations, (c) Factory Admunstiation including tianung ol lactoiy Inspectors 
deputed by Provinces and Statis, (d) inhumation Seivice , collection 
of up-to-date inhumation on piogi essive measures adopted m the indus¬ 
trially advanced countries and di -.semination ol information by means 
of pamphlets, leallcts, posto 'lochuits, etc, and (e) preparation of 
posters, sketches and pictuic industrial safety, health and weltaic 

Office oj the Deputy Duectir, Labour Supply (Coal) Jhini This is a 
temporaiy office and deals only with the work ielating to the winding up 
of the Directoiate ot unskilled labour supply This office is likely to bo 
closed vety shortly 

Office of the Controller of Emigrmt Libour The Controller deals with 
the following subjects , (a) interpretation ot the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Laboui Act, 1933 and the Rules (both Central and Provincial), (b) recruit¬ 
ment, repatriation ol labour and inspection ot tea gardens and depots , 
and (c) compensation cases relating to poisons belonging to Provincial 
Civil Labour units and State Laboui Units who worked on Dsfenco 
projects 
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Directorate-General of Resettlement and Empioyment 



Note —The chart shows the set up as in December 1947 
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(6) Machinery for the Collection and 
Dissemination of Labour Statistics 

As early as 1931, the Royal Commission oil labour in India had 
urged the immediate need for the adoption of legislation enabling the 
competent authority to collect information iegarding the living, working 
and cc onomie conditions of industrial labour as, in their opinion, “it is 
on facts that policy must he built and so long as there is uncertainty as 
to the facts, there must, be tonfusion and conflict regarding the aim ” 

The recommendation was given effect to only in 1942 when the 
Industiml Statistics Act was passed to facilitate the systematic collection 
of statistics relating to (a) any matter relating to factories and (b) certain 
specified matters so far as they relate to welfare and conditions of labour 
Under the Act, the Provincial Govcmnu nts aic authorised to appoint one 
or more officers to be lho Statistics Authorities for the collection of statis¬ 
tics Tho Statistics Authorities have now been appointed in .ill the pro¬ 
vinces for tho purpose of collecting cotain statistics relating to factories 
The Government of India felt the need of a permanent central organisa¬ 
tion lor the collection and dissemination of aeeuiato and up-to-date infor¬ 
mation and statistics relating to labour and other subjects and created 
the Labour Bureau in October 1946 The main functions of the Bureau 
are, among others 

(a) to collett statistics relating to labour etc 

(b) to maintain the Cost of Living Index Numbers compiled 

under the Government of India’s Scheme foi the prepara¬ 
tion of Cost of Living Index Numbers on uniform lines 

(e) to keep up-to-date the factual data relating to woiking con¬ 
ditions collected by the Labour Investigation Gommittee 

The monthly journal, Indian Labour Gazette, published by tho 
Bureau contains authoritative statistical data besides special aiticles of 
labour interest, labour mtc lligenee (Indian and foreign), notes on labour 
laws and decisions and sum mat us of important reports and cncpnries 
concerning labour 

The monthly statistics published in this Gazette include those collec¬ 
ted b\ the Labour Bureau viz , the All-India statistics of Industrial dis 
putes, cost of living index numbers for industrial centres in India and 
abroad, retail prico index numbers for 33 urban centres and 15 lural 
centres, and absenteeism statistics for certain factory industries Statistics 
of employment, earnings, accidents and trade unions compiled from the 
Provincial Reports on the working of the Factones Act, Payment of 
Wages Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Indian Trade Unions 
Act are published from time to time in this Gazette 

The Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment have 
their own statistical organisation The statistics of resettlement compiled 
by this organisation are also published in the Indian Labom Gazette, and 
relate to registrations, placements, vacancies, training, and manpower 
estimates 
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them in his annua] report. Statistics of plantation labour aro available 
only for Assam and these are collected by the Controller of Emigrant 
Labour and published in his annual report 

All the industrially impoitnnt Provinces have established their own 
organisations for the collection and dissemination of labour statistics 
Theso organisations and their functions are bnefly described m the follow 
ing paragiaphs 

Bombay 

The newly created Du ectorate of Labour Infoiniation m Bombay is 
in charge of (a) compilation of statistics relating te> employment, trade 
unions, workmen’s compensation, industrial dispute s etc , (h) socio-econo¬ 
mic enquincs relating to cost of living, wages and fainih budgets, and 
(e) a monthly publication viz , the Labour Gazette 

Bengal 

The Office of the Commissioner of Labour, Bengal, collects informa¬ 
tion in respect of strikes and lockouts, prices, wages and service conditions, 
and trade unions 

Madras 

Information relating to trade unions, industrial disputes and other 
matters of labour interest are collected bv the Labour Commissioner and 
issued vs the Madras Labour Bulletin The Board of Revenue of the 
Madras Government publishes the Cost of Living Index Numbers fot 
Madras city and some 1 othei centres m the province The “ Madias In 
formation” a fortnight.lv journal published by the Government, of Madias 
contains information relating to la bom matters also. 

United Provinces 

The Statistical Section of the Labour Department at Kanpur collects 
labour statistics and information bv means of special field enquuics as 
well as from other sources on a voluntary basis. Trade Union statistics 
are collected by the Registrar of Trade Unions, Kanpur Statistics of 
industrial disputes are now collected by the Labour Department although 
the proposal is to transfer the work to the Economic and Statistics 
Department when the returns are made statutory 

Labour information and statistics as also adjudication awards aro 
published m the “ Labour Bulletin”, a quartet ly journal published by 
the Labour Department. 

C. P. d> Berar 

The Chief Inspector of Factories collects statistics relating to em¬ 
ployment, working conditions and accidents, statistics relating to trade 
unions and trade disputes are collected and compiled by the Labour Cctn- 
nussioner -who also maintains Cost of Living liukix K umbers lot 

Jubbulpcr© and the mcfuui textile centres* 
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Bihar 


Information 1 elating to industrial disputes and trade unions is 
collected by the Labour Commissioner and Registrar of Trade Unions 
respectively The Labour Department, Government of Bihar, prepares 
Cost of Living Index Numbers for seven centres (on the basis of data 
collected by the agencies- set up in these seven centres, by the Labour 
Bureau, Government ot India, for the collection of weekly retail price 
data), and also collects and compiles information relating to stoppages 
of work, dearness allowance, bonus etc Cost of living indices for six 
oentres are published in the Bihar Government Gazette 

Punjab 

The Labour Ofhoer, collects weekly reports on industrial relations 
through the Superintendents of Industries Trade Union returns are 
collected by the offioe of the Registrar of Trade Unions 

Assam 

The Labour Commissioner and Registrar of Trade Unions, Assam, is 
responsible for the collection of data regarding trade unions and 
industrial disputes 

Ajmer-Merwara 

The Labour Officer, Ajmer-Merwara, collects information relating to 
industrial disputes, while mfoi niation regarding trade unions is collected 
by the Additional Assistant Commissioner, who is tin- Registrar of Trade 
Unions. 

Delhi 


The Superintendent of Industries collects information in respect of 
trade unions and industrial disputes 

Orissa 


Information and Statistics relating to industrial disputes and all 
other labour matteis (extopting tiatle unions) are collected and compiled 
by the office of the Chief Inspector of Factones As regards Trade 
Unions, the Registrar of Trade Unions (the Revenue Commissioner) 
collects the data 

It may be mentioned in this connection that a major part, of those 
statistics are collected undet the Factories Act, Payment of Wages Act 
and the Indian Trade Unions Act in each province .mil are presented in 
the respective reports. 


INDIAN STATES 


Hyderabad 

'She office of the Labour CkHctuaiaaoner responsible for the collec¬ 
tion and cOrapilatkip of statistics relating, to trade unions and- industrial 
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disputes, while the Census and Statistics Department has a branch for 
deabng with the collection of statistics pertaining to labour The Labour 
Department also collects data regarding absenteeism. 

Mysore 


The Department of Labour has set up 
collection, compilation and publication of the 
of living figures and other labour statistics 
ad hoc surveys on important labour problems 
terlv Labour Gazette is under consideration 


a technical section for the 
monthly working class cost 
This Section also undertakes 
The publication of a quar- 


Information m respect of industrial disputes and trade unions is 
collected and compiled on the basis of particulars sent (voluntarily) by 
the industrial concerns and the registered labour Assocuit ions 

Indore 


The office of the Inspector of Factories and the Labour Office collect 
informs tion and statistic s in respect of trade disputes, trade unions, work¬ 
ing renditions, emplo\ ment and other labour matters. 

Burodu 

Information regarding trade disputes and trade unions is collected 
by the Department of Industries and Labour As regards other statistics, 
these will now be collected and compiled by the Statistics Authority 
under the Industrial Statistics Act 


Travancore 

At present data regarding industrial disputes are collected by the* 
Labour Commissioner It is however repotted that arrangements are 
being made for the collection and publication of labour statistics by the 
Labour Commissioner in collaboration with the Statistics Bureau of the 
Travancoro University. 


The Labour Commissioner deals directly with the collection of data 
iegardmg trade unions and trade disputes FTe is authonsed to get what-, 
ever statistics he wants fiom the Statistics Authority appointed under 
the Industrial Statistics Act 


Not* i Information relating to the Provinces and States is based on. the replies 
to the questionnaire sent b> the Latcur Bureau is January 1947 , 
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(C) MACHINERY I OR THE PREVENTION AND SETTLEMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES* 

Although India had taken rapid strides on the road of industrial 
progress by the twenties of the present century no steps wore taken to 
provide statutory machinery tor ensuting mdustnal peace till the year 
1929 The hist step in this elireetion was taken in the year 1929 when 
the Trade Disputes Act was passed by the Government of India The 
Act which was laigelv due to the industrial unrest which the country 
witnessed during J91S-24, provided foi the setting up of external machinery 
foi the settlement of disputes It authorised the Central Government 
in the case of central undertakings anel Provincial Governments m 
other cases to refer any existing or apjirehended dispute to a Court 
of Enquiry to impure into the ruattei and to icport, or to a Hoard of 
Com illation for promoting a settlement Machinery provided by the 
Act, however, was very ele-inentary in character There was no provision 
in the Act for setting up internal machinery to prevent and settle disputes 
in the initial stages 

The Royal Commission on Labour m India also referred to this 
serious defect and lairl stress on the importance of internal machinery 
According to them “ The attempt to deal with unrest must begin rather 
with the creation of an atmospheie unfavorable to disputes than with 
machineiv for then settlement”** Foi establishing close contict and 
cordial relations between the management and the employees, they 
suggested three possible lines the developmc nt of stable trade unions, 
the appointment of Labour Officeis and the formation of Works Commit¬ 
tees The Commission also recommended the appointment of Concilia¬ 
tion officers to bring about a settlement between the parties at earlier 
stages of disputes Except for the appointment of conciliation officeis 
for which provision was made m the Trade Disputes ( Amendment) Aet 
of 1938 nothing was done to implement the olliei lecomme ndations of 
the Commission The initiative wa->, however, taken bv the Jlombay 
Government and in 19 14 a Tiado Disputes Conciliation Act was passed 
This Act was supplanted bv anothe i Act in 19 Wf The Art was a very 
bold step in the held and it pinvicled an elaborate inachineiy including 
an Industrial Coint for the settlement of disputes b\ conciliation or 
arbitration Dining the war pound the Government sought to minimise 
industrial strife by icsott to Rule 1A of the Defence of India Rules 
1942 which authorised the Government to infer disputes to conciliation 
or adjudication, p.ohilnt strikes and lockouts and enfoice the' decisions of 
the Adjudicator for -i given period In 19t5 the Government of India esta¬ 
blished for the first tunc a Standing Industrial Relations Mat lunei \ m respect 
of industries, businesses and umlei takings carried on by oi under the 
authority of the (\ ntral Government oi bv a Railway company and in 
respect of mines, oilfields and major ports This maelnneiy (onsets of a 
Chief Labour Commissionei, thici Regional Lahoux Commissioners and 
Conciliation Officers 

* Tho various Acts interred to ill tins section me dose rihtd in detail in the suction 
on Labour Legislation 

*• Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp 339-40 

t These are mostly based on information furnished by tho Provincial and State 
Gvoerniconts early m 1947 
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Further progiobs m the matter wd^ recorded by the enactment 
of the Industrial Disputes Act 1947 The Act is an important landmark 
as it not only provides for tho formation of permanent machinery in 
the shape of works committees and an industrial tribunal but also 
attempts to remove' the hitherto existing detect in the legislation by 
authorising tho Government to declare; anj award of the Adjudicator 
or any settlement bi ought about by a concilutoi as binding With 
tho increasing tempo of industnal sbufe during recent years, some of 
the Provincial Governments have also adopted special measures to supple¬ 
ment tho Oeutial Act In the following paiagiaphs an attempt has been 
made to give an outline of the organisations which the 1’iovmeial and State 
Governments have set up tor preventing and settling industrial disputes. 

Bombay 

Tho Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1918 and the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 194l> authonse the Provincial Government 
to appoint Conciliation Ofhceis and Laboui Officers tor the prevention 
and settlement ot disputes The Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay in the Political and Services Department is appointed ex ojjicio 
Commissioner ot Labour to peifoim the statutory functions entrusted 
to tho latter H.o is also the Chut Conuhatoi tor the Province, while the 
Director ot Laboui Administration is in charge ot matti rs connected with 
’ trade disputes Bebides these, tho Government have also set up a labour 
judiciary consisting of an Industrial Couit and Labour Courts to hear 
and settle disputes 

Bengal 

In addition to the statutory machmciy provided under tho Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act, 1947 the Government of Bengal have also set up a 
voluntary conciliation machinery It consists of a Labour Commissioner, 
one additional Labour Coinmissionei, two Deputy Labour Commissioners, 
eight Assistant Labour Commissioners and six Labour Officets A Labour 
Advisory Board has also been set up to advise tho Provincial Government 
on various matters including ways and means for premoting harmony and 
good relationship between the employers and employees The Board is 
tripartite m character and consists ot 40 members witn the Hon’ble 
Minister-in-charge Commerce, Labour and Industries Department as the 
Chairman. 

Madras 

The Commissioner of Labour, tho Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
the District Magistrates and the Labour Officers attend to the preven¬ 
tion and settlement of trade disputes. 

f United Provinces 

The Provincial Government have provided adjudication (Statutory) 
under Rule 81A, Defence of India Rules, read with Emergency Provisions 
(Continuance) Ordinance, 1946 and Conciliation (non-statutory) machinery 
for the prevention and settlement ot trade disputos The maohinery 
consists of the Labour Commissioner and two Conciliation Offiotrs at 
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the headquarters (Kanpur) and three regional conciliation officers at Agra. 
Bihar 


The machinery for settling trade disputes consists of (a) Labour 
Commissioner (b) Two Assistant Commissioners of Labour and (c) Two 
Labour Officers 

C P.& Berar 

The Labour Commissioner and the Labour Officer are Conciliation 
Officers under the Trade Disputes Act The CP & Berar and Industrial 
Disputes Settlement Act, 1947 provides for the setting up of Industrial 
Courts and works committees. 

Punjab 

There is no separate organisation in the Province foi the prevention 
and settlement of Industnal Disputes The Labour Officer performs 
the duties of a conciliation officer 

Orissa 

Labour disputes are lather rare in this Provinco and whenever 
there is any such dispute the District Magistiate, the Chief Inspector of 
Factories or the Inspector of Factories is generally entrusted with 
the settlement of the dispute 

Assam 

The proposal for the constitution of a panel of adjudicatois and 
boards of conciliation was reported to be under the consideration of the 
Government. 


Indian States 

Baroda 

The ad hoc Tripartite Labour Committee (recently set up to investi¬ 
gate labour conditions in textile mills in the state) deals with any 
industrial disputes that may arise during its existence 

Hyderabad 

The Labour Commissioner, his assistants and the Labour Welfare 
Officers deal with trade disputes Whenever nooessary, Conciliation 
Boards or Industrial Courts are appointed. 

Indore 

Courts of Enquiry or Boards of Conciliation are appointed under 
the Indore Trade Disputes Aot 

Travancore 

The Labour Commissioner and the Assistant Labour Com mssioners 
carry out the functions of conciliation officers in trade disputes. Indus* 
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tnal relations committees for the coir mats and matting industry are 
functioning in the two main centres of the industry 

Cochin 

The Labour Commissioner and the Factory Inspectors work as 
Conciliators in industrial disputes 

Boards of Conciliation and Courts of Enquiry arc appointed, as and 
when required, for the settlement of disputes 

Mysore 

A statutory machinery has been set up under the Labour Act 
for the prevention and settlement of disputes In cases where the 
Labour Commissioner and the Chief Conciliation Officer fail to bring 
about a settlement, disputes are refeired to special Couits of Arbitration 
whose awards are binding on the paities 

Givalior 

The Gwalior Industnal Disputes Act provides for the appointment 
of a Labour Commissioner and Labour Officers 



CHAPTER IV 

WAGES AND EARNINGS* ** 


The earnings of the labourer have the greatest significance for him 
as they primarily determine the standard of living of himself and the 
members of his family This is particulaily so in India where indirect 
benefits by way of .social services are very limited Again, from the 
poiqt of view of the employer the wage bill is the most impoitant element 
m the cost of production in certain industries and unlike other 
elements, it is the one which he can influence most 

In India, there is still no organisation foi the collection of 
systematic wage data on uniform lines from all Provinces Tho only 
serial wage statistics available aie those ielating to mining and tea 
plantation labour furnished lespectivch in the annual reports of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines and the Conti oiler of Emigrant Laboui The 
quinquennial censuses of rural and urban wages conducted in Madras, 

U P and tho Punjab and the annual enquiries made in Bombay and 
C P , give average figures lor skilled and unskilled workers The 
only annual data showing the tiend oi wages in different industries are 
those processed from the annual returns under the Payment ol Wages 
Act But these ictuins give only the wage bill in each iactory and 
do not give any idea of the lange of individual earnings in different 
occupations 

Tho urgent need lor system Hie wage difci was pomte l out by the 
Royal Co nmission on Laboui sixteen yoio ago Bit little piog/oss 
has been made e’ceopt in the Province of Bombay where a comprehensive 
wage census of all perennial and soasonal factories was con luoted. 
Some of the Labour Enquuy Committees appointed by tho Provinces 
to enquire into the conditions of spe die industries have also produced 
data from time to time •* 

Tho Labour Investigation Committee appointed by the Government 
of India in 1944 also felt tho need tor systematic and detailed data on 
the subject They, therefore, male special efforts to colloct data 
regarding wages and earnings m the industries selected tor ad hoc surveys 
In some of the industries, such as cotton, jute, coal etc , wage censuses 
were conducted on a sample basis J The Reports of the Committee contain, 
for the first time in tho history of this country, available data on the 
subject ot wages and earnings covering practically all important non- 
agricultural occupations, f 

* Tho data given in this Chapter aro, unless otherwise stated taken from the reports of 
tho Labour Investigation Committee, 1044 

** Important official reports aro the following - 

General Wage Census, Bombay 1934, tho Oawnpore Labour Enquiry Committee, 
1938, Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee, 1940, lioport of an Enquiry mto Wages and 
Unemployment in Cotton Textile Industry, Bombay, 1934 aud Koports of the Bombay 
Toxtilo Labour Enquiry Committee, 1938. 

J Wage Censuses were conducted in the following industries 
Coal Mines, Gold, Salt, Cotton, Jute, Silk, Woollen, Dockyar Is, Cement, Matches and 
Paper. 

t The industries seleoted were — 

A Mining (1) Coal (2) Manganese (3) Gold (4) Mioa (5) Iron Ore (8) Salt. 
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Even these data are not exempt from limitations of non-compara- 
bility due to the lack of standardised occupational classifications m 
industries In this section, compaiable data on earnings in important 
occupations in major industries are brought togethci and an attempt is 
made to point out certain signficant regional, industry-wise and occupa¬ 
tional differences which emerge m spite of the serious limitations of the 
data The components of earnings like wages, dearness allowance, bonuses 
and concessions in kind are examined m detail as the> wero of 
much significance during the-war-time when the increasing i ost of living 
was compensated only bv auxiliary elements of income and the basic 
wage has risen only in a fe w eases with the mcrea-i m the eost of living 
An attempt is also made to examine the tiend ol wages m those industries 
for which data in respect of cailier years are axadable 

It is proposed to discuss separately \\ag< s ind cainingsof the following 
groups, focussing attention on certain important industries therein. 

A Factory industries B Railways 

C Mining D Plantations 

A Factory Industries 

Factoiy Industries are by far the most important group employing 
about 2b£ lakhs of woike'rs ( 1945 ) Tt is proposed m this section to deal 
with some of the important industries in d'ti* 1 end c'c 'to liev.’h the 
wage trends in important groups 

Cotton Mtll Industry 

Cotton mills in India employ about 8 lakhs of workers including 
nearly 1$ lakhs m the Indian States The distribution of employment 
among the major Provinces is given below * 


TABLE XXXIV 

PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
THE COTTON MILL INDUSTRY 



Woikeis in 

| Perce ntage to 


thousands 

1 total m Lidia 

Bombay 

398 

1 50 1 

Madras 

93 

11 7 

U P 

5(5 

7 l 

Bengal 

45 

5 7 

Central Provinces 

28 

1 3 5 


The Labour Investigation Committee conelue ted wage censuses m 
1944 in all the important centies exeept in the Bombay Province since 


B Plantation* (7) Tea (8) Col foe (0) Rubber 

C Pactnri) Industrie* (lO)Cotton (11) Jute (12) Silk (11) Woollc'ii (11) Minerals and 
Metals (15) Dockyards (16) Engineering (17) Cement (18) Matches (19) Paper (20) 
Carpet Weaving (21) Coir Matting (22) T in nones and I,eathor Goods Manufacture 
(28) Mica Splitting (24; Potteries (25) Printing Presses (2<>) Glass (27) Chemical 
and Pharin icoutical Works (28) Shelliu (2‘); Bicli Making (30) Sugar (31) Cotton 
Ginning and Baling (32) Rico Mills 

D Transport (33) Transport Services (Tramways and Buses) ( 14) Non gazetted Rail¬ 
way Staff 

E Other Types of Labour (35) Poit I-iabour (30) Municipal Labour (37) Central. 
P.W D (38) Rickshaw Pullers 
* Indian Labour Oazeile October 162 
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wage data for this Province were available in the reports of the Bombay 
Labour Office and in the Report of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee 

Baste Wages —In Bombay, the structure of the basic wages in the 
industry remained more or less the same since 1937 except for the increase 
brought about in 1938 as a result of the recommendations of the Bombay 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee The increases amounted to 11 9 per 
cent, 9 0 per cent and 14 3 per cent respectively in Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur Ahmedabad is the only centre in the Bombay Province 
where wages have been standardized for various occupations covering about 
70 per cent of the workmen The Industrial Court set up in 1946 appoin¬ 
ted a committee which has prepared a scheme of wages on the principle 
that the minimum wage should be Rs 30 for 26 working days in the 
month* In Madras city, a system of standardization was introduced in 
January 1942 under which the minimum wage of a cooly was annas 12 
per day In Coimbatoro, the Mills have accepted the scales of wages 
suggested by the Madras Government ** Certain mills were, however, 
paying higher than the minimum suggested by the Government The 
Court of Enquiry appointed bv the Madras Government in July 1946 
recommended later a minimum wage of Rs 26/- per month f There 
was no standardisation of wages in anv of the centres except 
Indore, where the State has mtrodwtd a scheme subject to the 
condition that mills paying more than the standard rate should not 
scale down their rates Wage rates differ widely from mill to mill in 
the other centers In Bengal, the basic wage for a doffer vanes from 
about 6 annas in one mill to about 11 annas in another In Cawnpore, 
the basic wages were increased bv 12J poi tent above the 1939 level 
with effect from 1st July 1947 ft 

Dearness allowance —Dearness allowance is linked with the cost 
of living m all textile centres excepting m Bengal But the scale of 
relief differs from centre to centre Tn Bombay, workers are compensated 
to the extent of 76 5 per cent of rise in the cost ot living calculated on 
the basis of the average wage m the industry In Ahmedabad, the 
workers wore compensated to the extent of 96 66 per cent Since August 
1946 this was, however, reduced to 76 5 per cent The average amount of 
dearness allowance per month paid in 1944 came to Rs 31/5/- in Bombay, 
Rs 65/11/7 in Ahmedabad and Rs 22/5/6 m Sholapur In 1946, it 
amounted to Rs 36/10/- m Bombay and Rs 48/10/0 in Ahmedabad In 
Madras, the dearness allowance amounted to Rs 18/6/0 in June 1944 and in 
Madura to Rs 24/- per month In Coimbatore, the rate has been 6xed 
at annas 8 for every 5 points of rise between 101 and 150 and half-an-anna 
more for every three points tliereaftei The Industrial Tribunal appointed 
in 1946 has, however, recommended, the payment of dearness allowance at 
3 annas and 2$ annas pei point accoiding to the locality t In this connec¬ 
tion the following details regarding the interim relief recommended by the 
Tribunal in December 1946 may be of interest § 


*Bombay Labour Gazette June 1947 P 786 Wages in Bombay City have since be< 
standardised See Bombay Labour Gazette June 1947, PP 795 798 
••For details see LIC Report, Cotton Mill Industry Appendix ‘VI ’ 

■ffCapital, August 7, 1947 Pago 60 

fAward of the Industrial Tribunal,, on. labour conditions m> the Textile Mills i 
Madras Presidency P 10. 

$1 -bid P. 26 
II bid P. 28 
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TABLE XXXV 

SCHEME OE INTERIOR RELIEF FOR TFXTILE WORKERS IN THE MADRAS 

rnE^mrNcy 



Til Bengal, there was a bewildering variety ol rates, i angina; hom 
its 24/') 0 per month to annas 4 pit rupee ol wages In Kanpur, the 

null x. nmnliei which tikes into 

woikeis fm uitieles -applied b\ tin* shops managed by tile nulls in 
August l < )4 r >, yyorki rs in the lo\\! st wage gioup w< it g< tting an allowaner 
of mnas I f pi i nipce ol wages In Nagpui, the allowance was I’m 27/8/0 
m d inuaiy 1041 to workcis attending tall time Late i lepoits indicate 
that the late ot clearness allowance in the' Model Mills, Nagpm yvns 
Re 0/15/9 pei woikcr pei day in December 104(» The Delhi Cloth Mills 
paid a deaine ss allow one e ot Rs .‘12 per month, and the male in the Hula 
Cotton Mills is now reported to be m arcord nice with the recommenda¬ 
tions ot the Born hay Millowners’ Association In Indore*, the tleaiiiess 
allowanee' is linked with the three monthly average of the cost of living 
index namhf'i for llomliay, Alirnedah.iel and Sliolapm and the* allowanee 
ariioanteel t > its 20 9/0 in Ne pte mbe r IS)l 4 

linn »s —Tb< annual bonus generally \ancs fiom one to three 
months’ wages In Hominy, it was one-fifth of the earnings in l ( )4t> as 
deeieh'd by the- Industrial Comt In addition, -ome ot the mills m Hom bay 
pay 7 attendance bonus end efficiency liemus In Madias, the* workers 
ire jia d i mimbei of bemuse s like a war juodue turn allowanee at (» pie's 
]ier ni])i( of wages ind an atte mimic e bonus of Us 2 8 0 pi r halt yeai 
to all permanent woikeis elr iwmg below Rs 100 pm The profit bonus 
is linked with tlie> dividend dcclaieel am 1 this system li.is ix'i n iftom- 
me'iidol b, the 1 ic'cent Industiial Tubunal also In Kanpur, the* annual 
bonus fixed by the Employers’ Association of Nothe'in India was annas 
4 per nipi'e ot wage's In Nagpur, the units pay a regularity bonus ol 
Rs IS per annum The annual bonus in Delhi amounted to Rs 4 r > in 
PUT and the epiaite'rly bonus amounted to Rs 25 In Tneloic, all the 
nulls paid a profit bonus ol one lointb ot the aggie gate e arnings. 

Etuuinqs —The follov\ing table, which summ.il ise's the lesults of the 
wage e e iisuse's e onelue ted by tfie Lahoui Investigation Committee m the 
dilFetc'iit ee'iities thiovvs light on tin distrvbutieiu of textile workers 
ace irJlmg tej net earnings 
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TABLE XXXVI 

TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN COTTON 
MILLS IN DIFFERENT CENTRES IN INDIA (EXCLUDING BOMBAY 
PROVINCE) ACCORDING TO DAILY EARNINGS 


1 

Below 
As 8 

As. 8 
& helow 
As 12 

As 12 
& helow 
Re 1 

Re 1 
& below 
Rs. 1-8-0 

Rs 1-8-0 
& below 
Rs 2 

Above 
Rs 2 

Madras 


' ... 

_ 

7 41 

67 68 

24 91 

Coimbatore 

4 98 

43 05 

21 39 

28 41 

2*04 

0 13 

Madura 

1 28 

2 53 

1 39 

42 86 

51 94 


Kanpur 

j 

0-18 

0 89 

5 74 

1 38 48 

! 54 71 

Nagpur 




19 68 

61 58 

18 74 

Delhi 

: 

1 

| 1 08 

3 27 

32 84 

62 81 

Bengal 


1 1 90 

10-57 

39 66 

| 23 77 

24 10 

Indore 

- 

1 

1 - 

1 


25 17 

74 83 


Unfortunately the corresponding figures are not available lor the 
centres in the Bombay Province as wage censuses were not conducted there 
by the Committee However, the extent to which the various allowances 
affect the o u-ning position of the workers m this Province can be seen 
from the following data 

TABLE XXXVII 

WAGES AND EARNINGS IN THE COTTON Mil L INDUSTRY IN THE 
BOMBAY rROWNCE 

r 


Daily Basic Wage Daily Earnings 



Minimum | 

Maximum 

Minimum ; 

Maximum j 

1 

i 

Rs a p i 

Rs o p | 

Rs a p j 

Rs a p 

Bombay 

0 10 5 

1 

18 5 

1 15 4 

| 2 13 11 

Ahmedabad 

0 7 0 

2 0 3 

2 15 5 

14 8 8 

Sholapur 

0 4 10 

i 1 8 0 

' 1 

12 7 

j 2 5 9 


Range of Earnings —Among the more important occupations, doffers 
are the lowest paid and weavers are paid the highest The following 
table which shows the average daily earnings of doffers, ring aiders and 
two-loom weavers, three typical occupations at different levels of skill, 
gives an Idea of the range of earnings in the different centres. 






WAGES and earnings 




TABLE XXKVITI 

STA1FMENT SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE DAILY EIB\IN IS OF 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF WORKERS IN THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY IN VARIOUS CENTRES 


1 

Doffcrs 

Ring Suit r.i 

Two-loom, weavers 



Rs 

As 

P 

Rs 

As 

R 

Rs 

As 

P 

Bombay 


1 

15 

4 

2 

3 

1 

o 

13 

11 

Ahmedabad 


d 

3 

2 

3 

8 

2 

4 

1 

6 

Sholapur 


1 

6 

8 

1 

8 

3 

2 

5 

9 

, Madras 


1 

10 

0 

1 

9 

11 

2 

5 

2 

Coimbatore 


0 

8 

0 

1 

7 

8 

i 

10 

0 

1 Madura 


1 

6 

6 

1 

9 

9 

i 

8 

7 

Kanpur 


1 

12 

4 

1 

15 

4 

2 

7 

* 1 

Bengal 


1 

5 

8 

1 

10 

2 

2 

4 

9 

Nagpur 


1 

7 

8 

1 

13 

11 

2 

6 

9 

Delhi 


1 

13 

5 

2 

5 

6 

2 

13 

5 

Indore 


1 

14 

7 

1 2 

1 

9 

2 

12 

2 


Wage Period and Hours of Work —The wage period is generally a 
month except m Ahmedabad and Bengal In the former the period ib 
a hafla of 14 or 16 days and in the latter it ia generally a week With 
the exception of Indore in which the hours of woik were generally ten, 
in all the centres they were generally nine till the Factories Act was 
amended m 1946 so aa to reduce tho maximum hours of work to eight 
per day. Piece workers in B >mbay, Ahmedabad and Baroda were conse¬ 
quently given an increase of 12J per cent in basic wages m order to coin- 
penaate them for the reduction in working hours. 

Although the data given above are not strictly comparable on 
account of differences in occupational nomenclature, efficiency of work, 
hours of work etc., still certain broad conclusions are inescapable. 

(1) The increase in the cost of living is mostly made up by allow¬ 
ances and not by revision of the basic wage The dearness allowance is 
generally paid at a flat rate irrespective of income so that it is of maxi¬ 
mum benefit to tho lowest income groups. This has considerably narrowed 
the wage differentials amongst occupations at various levels of skill. 

(2) Tho wage levels arc lowest in the Madras Province, particu¬ 
larly in Coimbatore, and highest m Ahmedabad and Bombay, Indore 
and D41hi coming next Wages in Nagpur and Sholapur are lower In 
Bengal they are too low, although slightly better than in Coimbatore 
While no worker gets more than Its 2 per day m Coimbatoie almost all 
get more than Rs 2 m Bombay and Ahmedabad and only 24 per cent 
get that much in Bengal About 50 per cent of the workcis get less than 
annas 12 and 70 per cent less than a rupee in Coimbatore while in Bengal 
about 12 per cent get less than a rupee. 

Jute Mill Industry 

The jute mill industry is mainly concentrated in Bengal. Of tho 
3 lakhs of workers in 1945, about 93’7 per cent were m Bengal and the 
rest in United Provinces, Madras etc. Although employers in this industry 
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.in \n II mi; hum <1 no s^slimatu d if i leiMidum w iai md faming 
.1111 a at loliiiehiin <nll(it<d until tin L.dmiii I in ( d iu it mn (\uumitU i 
( nrirliii ti d a « uK <iii 'iis in fill in r> inti mills uimiil!; (<> |x i < i nt 
of tin tut d lulxMii lout I'll. <*ii* | it 11 \ hu.iIkI tli.it tin < hid h.udl\ 
lx < n in it l< in|it < 11hi i <it stand.inlis.it mu of < < < upatn ns oi standaidn i 
firm of i.itts 'llu main findings of tin warn < inis ate iIimiiIiuI f < lou 

11 uijv Vi / toil find lli thml of Vuyim nt —T!i< w ui< pi nod is a wnk 
and j><ivmi11 1 is usiiallv' made on a Hildas oi Sitmdav followmi r flu wills 
for wliu )i wains lx i nun dm Kaihwinkii is l'iu n a warn tnk< t vlmli 
lx hands omt to tin mi imi i at tin turn of ]ii\nunt 

Jfn^n If niji Tin piiiintam distnliution ol juti mill woikiis in 
Hi iilmI ai i oidnm to tin hasii warn s is.ul\ i n In low — 

T\BLE \\\I\ 

I 1 UCJ'N'l \OIs IMSIUIIUI I ION Ol 11 II Mil I, \\ olsls 1 ks I N UIM1U, Id OllIMM 


]tail>j an<]< Vi iii nlmil 

Bi low annas N J 

H annas and lx low IJ ann is j 
1J minis ai il lx low oni rupi< < 

Out iu|xi and In low Us ISO j 
Us 1 8 U anil abo\ c 

On an avciagi tin liasu wagi late was i stimati d loin Us "> pc i vvnk 



IknmeM .Ulouanci and Mammy* —Then was no ile iini’ss allowanir 
paid, hut instead, w jikcrs wcic paid an amenity allowance which in 1844 
amounted to its 2 per week The putuitage ilistnhiition of juti null 
woikc.is in Bengal atcotding to eamiliijs is (inm hi low — 

TABLE AL 

l’ERCENTUlE MslKIELTION Of JLTU MILL M01UsFUS tCCOHlllNd TO JCUtNINOS 


Hei tent age ( Pucentage distn- 

distnbution of bution of woikeis in 


! n.ulv tamings 

WOlktls ill ! 

.Juti lmlusti\ | 

m Jh ng.il 

lotton textile 
niilustiy in Bengal 

Below Hi 0 12 0 

h 41 | 

1 00 

Hi O' 1 1 0 and hi low He 

1 0 0 

He 1 0 0 and lx low Us 
| 1 
j Us* 1 -S 0 and abo\ <■ 

:j7 tit) i 

10.77 

4 1 t.'l 1 

50 (>h 

12 27 j 

47 S7 

Km pin pose of compatison the tamings in 
t otton tevtih s an also pivin [t is cleat that tin i 
m flu piti nidusti v is woisi than th it of his ft llow 
textile mdustiy in Bengal. In the jute industry 

tin Histn mdusliv ol 
ouditiah of the winker 
woiker in the tolton 
about 44 per cent of 
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the woikei" g(t loss than v rup('< v a da\, wheieas in tho (niton t<\til( 
industiv nnj\ 12 t7 pe f («nt iiinii unde I this (a t < licii A On flu ot Ik i 

hand onl\ 12 27 pit end in tin- juti industiv earned nn>i( than Its ] so 

[at (l,iv win uas tin (ni u spondnu' pi 11 ( nf ige in tin cotton ti \tih s is t7 S7 

'I’hc* k suits of tin wage 1 i oiisus showed that naj.cs toi s nul.ii <x ( u 

p it ions\,n y coiisnh i.ihlv f mm unit to unit Thus, lot spuunis (lu-sian) 
tin basu wage s r uu>ed fiom Its 5-12 2 pi l wci k to Hs 7-12-1 while 1 tin 
(.mum's i mol hoin Its 7-2 l L to its 8S9 Tin (lisp u it v is widei in 
iisput ot In ssian \m <i\ cis uliosc want s iange il tioni Its 1-7-1 to Lt- 9-10-10 
md tin i aimill's fioin its t-1 I 0 to 15 0 7 

('nut ( s^ioh s- m hind —In addition to flu <a h allowance 1 tin nulls issue 
foodstuffs tluoiurh i at inn sfiop man iuol b\ tin in and the cost of these 1 
( one ( ssrons w oi ke d out on an average to Its f-4 4 p< i week Dullin' tin 
pci mils of ton i cl idleness din to i losun of mills iinplmts him t o the 
hoi ki i s i onipi nsation oi Uiotttk i to tin c\tcut ot H- 1 (Open week 

Fioin tin h ve I of n tail pi ice's ol .ill esse ntial aitu h s it is estimated 
that tin cost of Jiviing should have lisrnm 1014 h\ at h ast 200 pt l (ent 
o\ e r tin 1 pie-war level The’ .mu nit y allowane e an 1 the giam ( one essnm 
would hanll> amount to mine than 100 pei edit of the basic wauls Hi in o 
the real wage s of woike is in the |uti nulls m Bengal have < onie down 
eompaic d (o tin | re wai pc noil on account ot tho nn n .ne 1 in ( ost of living 
Unlike the woikcis in most oigani-ed liiclustiies the |ute mill woikcis 
receive 1 no annual bonus 

Other Ci idles — \s pointed out alieaeR only 0*5 per e’ent ot the total 
lahom toicc is outside Bengal 'J'lic mipcutant cciitn s aie Kanpur and 
Madias The t ihle below se ts foith the distiibution ot woike rs according 
to earnings in the three places nz , Bengal, Kanpur .enel Madias 
TABLE XLI 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIUUTtON OV JUTE MILL WORKERS VCCORDINU TO DAILY 
_ EARNINGS __ 

Below As 8 As 12 Re 1 Rs 1-4-0 Rs 1 8-0 
Centres As 8 & below & bolow & below & below and 

As 12 Re 1 Rs 1-4-0 Rs 1-8-0 above 

Bengal .. 011 37*09 . 21*39 1C*24 12 27 j 

Kanpur .. . 40*11 31 84 27*75 

Madias 14 72 50 73 50*07 7*09 j 18 21 j 

It Will be seen from the tabh th.it winkers in Kanpur an nun h better 
off than those in Bengal and Madras While no woike i in Kanpui earned 
less than a iupi e a (lay, m Bi ngal and South India 44 pei cent and 7b per 
e ent re*spe e trvi K earned le ss than u, mpee On the other hand m Kanpi t 
27 77 per cent e.une'd more thin Hs 1-8-0, as against 12 27 per cent 
m Bengal and none m South India The woiker m South India appeal i 
to be tile 'invest paid 

Dcvtlopnu «/s since 1911* In Apul 1940 tiler Indian dute Mills 
Association gianteil a ge in ial 15 jicr cent incicuse m wages in order to 
* l'he ilotdils lutnislieil in tins purugneph uro tuken lrom tlio Annual Kopoit ot 
tho Indian Jute Mills Association (1946) 
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make up for the increase m cost of living From October 1946 the amenity 
allowance has been me leased from 11s 2 to Rs .1 pei week per worker 
With effect from 1st August 1946, horns of woik were reduced from 54 to 
48 per week consequent to the amendment of the Factories Act, but 
the wages were not lcducod 

Trends of Wages m the Textile Industry during the years 1939-16 — 
In the absence of comparable data on wage" for similar occupations 
during war vears it is difficult to get an idea of the tiend of wages The 
only serial data available for this purjKise are those relating to the wage 
bills in different industries furnished by factories under the Payment of 
Wages Act This covers all factories and all persons employed therein 
getting less than Rs 200 per mensem, including clerks But the percentage 
of clciks is too insigiuhcant to aftcct the trend behaviour The following 
table* shows the average earnings per worker m the textile industry as a 
whole im hiding cotton, jute, .silk, woollen etc , during the war years These 
are obtained by dividing the total wages paid by the average daily working 
strength 

T VBLE XL1I 

AVEH\UE ANNUAL EARNINHS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY BY PROVINCES 


Province 

1939 

| 1940 

1941 

1 1943 

| 1944 j 

1945 

| 1946 


Rs. 

Rs. i 

Rs. 

Rs 

! Rs j 

Rs 

J Rs. 

Bombay 

373 

382 | 

412 

823 

917 

867 

835 

Madras 

173 

187 | 

195 

345 

306 

361 

431 1 

Bengal 

233 

268 

257 

363 

387 

401 

438 

| 

UP. 

! 254 

297 

307 

561 

556 

546 

580 | 

CP. 


196 

- | 

482 

506 

562 

495 , 

Delhi 

320 

314 

- 

518 

! 813 1 

779 

1 1 

750 

All Provinces 

1 294 

303 

314 

572 

j <04 | 

614 

~625 ; 


It is clear from the above table that wage levels continued to be high 
in Bombay and Delhi and low m Madras and Bengal during the years 
19.19-40. While the average wage has increased from Rs 294 to Rs 625, i e., 
by about 113 percent for tho whole of British India, the increases in Bombay 
and Dollu were as high as 124 and 134 per cent respectively The Cost of 
Living Index Numbers for tho throe principal centies m Bombay viz , 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur in 1940 with August 1939 as base were 
240, 280 and 290 respectively so that earnings may be said to have not 
veiy much lagged behind tho coat of living In spite of the low wages 
m Madras, wago increments have kept paco with the increase m cost 
of living Thus, while tho cost of living has increased by 139 points 
in 1946 as compared to 1939, wages have increased by 149 per cent On 
tho other hand, tho averago earnings had increased only by 88 per cent m 
Bengal This is mainly due to the fact that m Bengal the texti le industry 
comprises mainly of t he jute industry in which the wage level and wage 
"Figures for 1942 are not available tu a comparable form. 
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increments daring war period were not high. Although coat of living index 
numbera are not available for the Bengal centres, from the trends of retail 
prices of foodstuffs it is estimated that the cost should have at least trebled 
during the period 1939 to 1946 The abovo figures thus show that earnings 
have lagged far behind prices in Bengal, 

Engineering Industry 

The next largest group of manufacturing industries is the Engineering 
group employing about 330,000 workers This group oonsists of General 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Railway Workshops, Kerosene Tinning 
and Packing, Metal Stamping, Dockyards, etc 

General Engineering 

General Engineering employed about 1,50,000 workers (1946) The 
main centres are Bengal and Bombay accounting respectively for 60 and 
14 per cent of the total employment During tho investigation of the 
Labour Investigation Committee no wage census was conducted for this 
group Another difficulty is the absence of a uniform terminology m the 
discussion on wages for the various occupations Some occupations are to 
be found only m one centre For example, tinkers are to he found only 
in the Madras centres and riggers and toiigsmcn only m Bihar Since tho 
data are not given m any uniform manner in the Lahout Investigation 
Committee icports they do not admit ol strirtlv compaiativo study in the 
different regions and occupations Howovei, tho tallowing table giving 
the average daily wages and earnings in 1944 of a few common occupations 
will serve to show' the regional differences 


TABLE XLIII 

DAII.Y AVERAGE WAGES AND EARNINGS IN IMPORTANT 
OCCUPATIONS IN GENERAL ENGINEERING 



Bengal 

Bombay* 

[ Madras 


Wages Earnings 

Wages 

Earnings 

Wages Earnings 


R* a p Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 1 Rs a 

Carpenter 

2 5-6 3- U- 9 

2- 3- 6 

3- 9-3 

1- 6-11 1-11-7 

Blacksmith 

1-11-6 ' 2- 3-10 

2- 4-11 

3-12-4 

1- 2-11 | 1- 7-8 

Fitter 

1- 9-0 2-1-8 

2- 2- 6 

3- 8-0 

1- 4- 6 1- 8-6 

Coolie 

0-13-9 1- 6-10 1 

: l- o- 7 

2- 2-6 

0-10- 4 0-14-9 

Welder 

* 1- 9-0 , 2- 2-10 

2- 7- 6 

3-15-5 

1-14- 9 2- 4-9 

Turner 

2- 3-8 , 2-15- 6 

1 

2- 6- 9 

3-14-2 

1-5-6 1-11-5 


*t>aiiy Ugurea are obtained by dividing monthly figures by 
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It appears from the above table that the wage level is the lowest 
in Madras, a little higher in Bengal and the highest m Bombay Further it 
comparison of the < linings with the basic wages shows that the allowances 
(to, arc inui li higher m Uomliav than m Madias and B< ngal In lact, in 
this industry th<f( is no nruloiiuit\ in regard to the method of payment of 
(1< xrne ss allow. me e fn sicni cases the rate s diltc r foi dillcicnt categouos 
of workers Tn Bombay most of 1 be t one c ms have idoptcdthc scale, s ot the 
Bombay Millownc is’ Association subjec t to certain c mditions In Bengal 
the .illo.yaiKt jraid yauccl liom one anna to si\ annas m tlu rupee 

Then is no uniformity as regards the wage' period Unskilled 
workers are generally paid other daily ut yvec'kly and skilled workers 
monthly 


Ehrtncal Engineering 

This industry employ's about 27,000 workers The limitations erf 
data pointed out (or (leneral FCngim e ring apply i quail v to tins group ot 
industry 

The basie wage Kites in this melustiy show on the whole some 
impiove me nt oye i t lie pre w n figures, anel ge ner ally speaking the skilled 
tiaclcs have shown a greater inncis' iiiwuii i ite s than lmskille d The 
simple im e si igations ot t lie Labour 1 in e stigat ion Committee showeil 
that the e.ir rungs rartge from IT IIS feu a eoeily to IN 2 S 4 feu e 
moulder in Madias In Moinhiy tlie earnings range tieuii Rs 1-10 7 in 
(lie i.isi of a e only lolls f-I-IOinthe e ise <>1 i filter In Me ngal, earn 
nigs range liom Its 1-1-1 in the ease of a A Imlri'-i t > IN I | 7 feu a yvenke i 
e tigigeel in ele signing ami spnallmg m L imp Marini k tine 


lifllht 11/ \\ <•) hslin/)\ 

Railway workshops employ iliout 117,000 woikei- (1017) 'I he (111*, 
M S M , IL\ , K f anel \ \\ yyere the Railw n •, e mploy mg i large iiumhe i 
of y\or Ue i s 

\11 the* Railway \diniinstr xtieuis hive li\e>d grades let diffetent 
e it < gen re s of workers hot h skille d and unskilled There are seyeial < etc 

goiies line It r e u h oeeupatioii In the MSM llitlway train lighting 

fitteis ue> snh eln idi'il into 7 e lassi's w ith < 1111y w,ig lates vary mg liom 
Re 0 1 1-0 1o Rs { 12 () 

In the> (111* R ulw »y some ot t lie e.ltegmie, ue fuitlli ! subdivided 
into spec ill, siipcuen mil cntlmaiy guides r I In iiyisieniof scales ut pay 
sinee 10,(1 has be cn mostly in the elow nwuid elm e f ion 

In tlie BB cS. ('1 liiiln.H the mmunuin wage rate vnrie's fiom 
Re 0 110 ten a e only to Rs 1-10 0 bn most otthe skilled we rk 'is In 

the'd I 1* Railway the minimum rates vary from IN J2 pe i me im m 

ten i te mah eoolv to IN 77- for an instrument title r In the li N 
Rulway the> rate's v u y from IN 12 pm fora li male eooly to Rs (it)' 
t n a skill! el e\ en ken 

Most ut the' Railway s had adopted the' scale of dear ness illowante' 
puseiibed by the Railway Moaiel, which provides lot the pryment ot 
duuncst, allowance at the rate of 174 per cent buhject to certain nurnuia 
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In addition to the cash dearness allowance, the Railways have been aupply- 
mg foodstuffs at concessional rates. The per capita relief per month 
amounted to Rs 13-11-2 in 1945-46 * 

The question of remuneration to all Railway servants, including the 
workers in Railway Workshops was taken up by the Central Pay Commis¬ 
sion appointed by the Government and their recommendations made in 
1947 are dealt with m the section dealing with Railways 

Trend of Earnings in the Engineering Industry —In view of the 
lack of comparable data in different industries in this group the best 
indicator of the trend of earnings is the data furnished by returns under 
the Payment of Wages Act for the industry as a whole 

The following table gives the average annual earnings of employees 
drawing below Rs 200/- p m m the Engineering industry as a whole 


TABLE XLIV 

AVERAGE \NNTt\l EARNINGS IN THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY BY PROVINCES 


Province 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1943 

1944 

1945 | 

1946 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs ! 

Rs 

Bengal 

282 

288 

333 

423 

510 

551 

639 

Bihar 

200 

305 

293 

335 

398 

450 , 

475 

Bombay 

474 

519 

574 

794 

829 

952 

887 

Madras 

238 

242 

251 1 

305 

315 

425 1 

498 

Punjab 

309 

265 


185 

524 

532 

- 

UP 

224 

258 

239 

401 

469 | 

545 

618 

All Provinces 

1 264 

345 

372 

1 529 

590 

653 

696 


Wage levels were the highest in Bombay being of the order of Rs 887/- 
ver annum in 1946 as against a general average of Rs 096/- per annum 
The rest of the major provinces arc all below the average and the wage 
level is the lowest in Bihar, Earnings m this industry have generally 
risen on an average bv about 164 per cent over the pre-war loved The 
increase in Bombay was, however, only about 87 per cent This is due 
to the fact that the level of wages m this Province was fairly high oven 
in 1939 

Minerals and Metals 

This group employs about 125,000 workers (1945) The most impor¬ 
tant unit in this group is the Tata Iron & Steel Co, at Jamshedpur 
employing about 73,000 workers The company has brought into force a 
new wage structure from 1st April 1947 The various occupations have 
been standardised and grades of basic pa\ have been lived for all these 
occupations Thus the blacksmiths and fitters will have the following 
three grades — 

•Railw iy Hoard’s liiport on Indian Hallways far -191$ 10, 1’, 37 
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(1) Ra 180 - 

(2) Rs 2-0-0 — 

(3) Rs 2-8 0 — 

Unskilled labourers start 
As 11 to As. 12 


As 2 — Rs 2-0-0 

As 2 — Rs 2-8-0 

As 2 — Rs 3-0-0 

on a basio wage of As 8 


and sweepers on 


Dearness allowance is granted on a graded seaie For those getting 
less than Rs 100 per month, the dearness allowance is Rs 15/- per mensem 
and for those gett ng between Rs 100/- and Rs 200/- the dearness allow¬ 
ance is Rs 10-8-0 


In addition to the dearness allowanee, employees drawing less than 
Rs 500/- are pu’il c mcrgenc \ bonus equivalent to 10 per cent of their 
bas < wages sublet t to a minimum of Rs 5 Employees are also allowed a 
total gia n rebate as follows — 


EmpWccs drawing salaries above Rs 150/- (Maired) 

(Bathelor) 

For salaries of R=. 150 and be’ow (Married) 

(Bachelor) 


Rs. 4-14 0 
Rs 3- 9-5 
Rs 6 14 0 
Rs 4-13 6 


A good attendance bonus of 10 per cent of basic w'ages earned 
including leave pav and acting allowance is paid to all daily rated em¬ 
ployes Monthly rated employees are also eligible to this bonus, provided 
their pay does not exceed Rs 150/- m the Non-Bonus Production Croup and 
Rs 100 in the Bums Croup Production bonus is given at the rati 1 ol 50 
per cent, of basic wage i linings m pioductiou depaitments and 40 jus cent 
of earnings m m.imten mi e and st rvii i d< paitments when the produi t ion is 
normal The above perei ntage will list ot tall u< oidimdv as thi piodm- 
tion goes above or falls lit low the noimal hvcl In addition, profit- 
shar ng bonus was pa d at the rate ot 2 J months pay toi 1944 45 and 4 
months’ pay foi 1945-40 


The following table based on the returns furnished undu the Payment 
ot Wages \ct gives the average annual earnings of employees drawing 
below Rs 200 p m m the Minerals and Metals industry in India 


TABLE XT A’ 

AVERAGE INMJU EARNINGS IN MINKRATS AND METALS 


Province 

1939 | 

1940 

1941 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1940 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs j 

Ils 

Rs 

Rs 

Bengal 

245 

404 

318 

339 1 

402 

422 1 

371 

Bihar 

003 

010 i 

632 1 

664 | 

729 

741 1 

714 

Punjab 

234 1 

250 

— 

362 1 

434 

507 

— 

All Provinces 

1 457 

| 492 

470 

502 

574 

| 602 

600 


Thus, the wages in tins industry were comparatively high throughout 
The high Levels in Bihar seem to have affecterl the general avetage to a 
loiisdnah'e extent The inciease in 1045 was notimuhin view of tIre 
high U \els ex sting eve» in 1930 In Bengal and Pun)ab wheie the lyvi 
levels were somewhat low, the wai tune increases \v< re consult rahlc hr mg 
72 p i uni and 110 ps cent resp t tivelv In PUG the caminus have 
huwivei, deilmed considerably in both Bengal aud Bihar 
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OlllfK P VOOHIES 

\mo»g tin ollui t.utmv lmlustuts, del lilt'd w.ig. ilut.i an available 
on*v l<»i a few indiisti t wh< n tie, L.ihoui ln\istur.ition Committ.i liavt 
londuitod wagi t« nsiist s m 1014 Tin si .ueCemint, Muti li and I\i|>( r Mill 
liithistnes It is, thetefoie, pr opositl to tlial w tli thes„ mdiist ru s 111 detail 
and complete tilt sution with tlata available fmm the rt turns uncUi tht 
Payment of Waues Act ft>i all factoiv industries 

Cement Industry 

\ccoidmg to an estimate of the Lahom lnv.st'gat on Committer the 
lndustiy employed about 25 thousand wotkirs Tin lomtrns untlu tin 
Dalmias and the Associated Cement Companies together atiount foi over 17 
thousand Seven out of the 1*1 fat tones b ‘longing to tin se companies are in 
Indian States and the others are distributed in C 1*, Madias, Punjab, liihar 
and Sind 

JW/yes —Although the bulk of the mdustiv is controlled bv two 
combines viz , the Dalmias and the Asset lated Cement Companies time ns no 
standardisation in the wages Owing to shoitage of unskilled labour 
during the war period, inanv of the factoms had to increase the wage 
rates bv 5 to 50 per cent in the different centres The following table 
shows the percentage distribution of workers according to basic wages in 
some of the important centres 

TABLE XLVI 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION Ol WORKERS IN CEMENT F VCToRIHS 
ACCORDING TO BVSU WVGES 


1 

C P 

Math as 

Punjab 

bind 

Bihui 

Below As 8 

5.15 

48 0 

10 o 

... 


As 8 and below As 12 

19‘9 

18‘3 

54*4 

7‘1 

94 0 

As 12 and below Re 1 

10 8 

0‘3 

16 1 

77'0 

0‘5 

Re. 1 0-0 & below Rs. 1*8-0 1 

43 

18 3 

9*0 

0 8 

1*0 

Rs 1-8-0 and below Rs 2 1 

7 2 

3‘7 

70 

3 3 

1 5 

Rs 2 and above 

43 

1 3 

3 0 

2 8 

2*5 


Wages are tht highest in Sind where 77 per cent diaw a wage 
between annas 12 and Re 1 In Madras and C P about half the working 
strength get a basic wage of less than annas 8 per day In Bihar the basit 
wage is between annas 8 and annas 12 for practically the whole of the labour 
force The basic wages have since been revised in the units controlled bv the 
Associated Cement Companies Almost all the workers m these units now get 
2 to 4 annas more than m 1944 As the result of a recent labour dispute, 
the Dalnna Cement Works, Dalmianagar agreed to raisi the basil wanes 
from annas 10 to annas 12 J to men and from annas 7J to annas 10 to women 
The adolescents would get annas 8 

Dearness allowance etc —There is no uniformity regarding either 
the policy or the scale for the payment of dearness allowance as between the 
different factories nor is the allowance linked with any official cost of living 
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Index except in Coimbatore and Guntur The Palana, factories compile 
then own index minibus In most of the lactones, the amount of deal¬ 
ness allowam e comes to about 5 to 8 annas per rupee of basic wages in the 
case of daily iatcd woikeis The amounts of dearness allowance have 
also been revised inently in most of the Associated Cement Companies 
unitt, anti 10 annas sums to be the present minimum dearness allowance 
paid to the daily rated staff m these units The company also pioposes 
to link up tile clearness allowance with cost of living 

Earnirujs —The percentage distribution of workers according to 
dail> earnings is shown below 


TABLE XLVII 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OJ \V orKEHS IN CEMENT I ACTOlilES 
ACCORDING TO EARNINGS 


Daily cumitiga 

C P 

Madias 

Punjab 

Sind | Bihar 

Below As 8 

04 

48 


... 

As 8 and below As 12 

95 

44 2 

8 5 

... 

As 12 and below Ro 1 

63 J 

18 7 

34 9 

13 1 92 8 

Re 1 and below Rs 1-8-0 

11 7 

16 7 

37 8 

72 0 ' 2 4 

Rs 1-8-0 and below Rs 2 

43 

i 

113 

10 3 

18 2 14 

Rs. 2 and above 

10 9 

43 

85 

85 34 


Thus earnings were highest m Sind where practically all the workers 
get more than a rupee a day In Bihar 92 8 per cent have an earning of 
between annas 12 and Re 1 In C, P although the basic wages wore consi¬ 
derably low, 63.2 per cent belong to the earnings group of annas 12 to Re. 1. 

The hours of work range from 8 to 9 for general workers and are 7^ 
or 8 in case of shift workers The hours have since been reduced to the 
statutory maximum wheic thej were exceeding before. 

Match Industry 

Match lactones m Bntish India employed about 13 thousand workers 
in 1945 01 this, Madras and Bengal together accounted for 7£ thousands 

Bombay, U P and Assam are the other nniiortant centres. 
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Thus, in Bombay SO pot cent of the woikcrsdiaw moic* than Rs 1 8-0 
*i day wink* ]>ru(ti(Hll\ all the woikets «lr uv more than a liipec* a day at 
Ban illy and Madias In Raimi ad about 88 par cent diaw loss than mnas 
eight The hours of vvoik vaned fiom 8 to 9$ 

I’li’U Mna, l\Di r sritv 

In 1944, there wete 22 nulls in the iounti\ inc hiding 2 in the Indian 
States employing over 18 thousand woil-eis Eight of these* \v<ie in 
Bombay and thice (at h in Bengal and l T P These togethei emploved 
over 12 thousand workers 

II aqes —The table below give's the percentage distribution of workers 
according to basic wages in 1944 


TABLE L 

PERCENTUIE DISTRIBUTION Ob WORKERS TN P\PER MILES 
ACCORDIM. TO BASIC W U.hS 


Daily basic wages 

Bombay 

Bengal 

U P 

Below As 8 

41 2 

71 

48 5 

As 8 and below As 12 

33 7 

48 2 

29 0 

As 12 and below Re 1 

10 7 

25 2 

11 0 

Re 1 and below Rs 18 0 

7 1 

13 J 

1 81 

Rs 1-8 0 and below Rs 2 

3 2 

1 5 2 

3 4 

Above Rs 2 

4 1 

1 0 



Thus, 41 2 per cent in Bombay and 48 5 per cent m U P had a basic 
wage of less than annas 8, in Bengal this group forms only 7 1 per cent 

Dearness allowance —There is no uniformity whatever in the 
payment of elearness allowance Three units in Bengal pay a dearness 
allowance of annas per rupee plus Rs 5 to 8 per month while the fourth 
pays 15 pet 1 cent of the wages These allowances have since been consolidated 
with the basic wages in two of the nulls The highest rate appears to be 
paid at Saharanpur in U P where a cooly getting annas 8 a day earns 
Rs 1-4-0 on the whole No dearness allowance* is paid m the mills at 
Bombay but at Poona those getting less than Rs 1-4-0 per ilay are* paid 
50 per cent of the dearness allowance paid by the Bambay Millowners’ 
Association 

Bonus —Except for the units m Bengal and Rajahmundry (Marlras) 
almost all have been paying a profit bonus ceiuivalent to one or two months’ 
wages 


Concessions —In Bengal some of the units supply food grams at 
concession rates m addition to paying a cash dearness allowance The value 
of these concessions works out to about a rupee per worker. 
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Earnings —The following table gives the percentage distribution ot 
woikers according to earnings in 1944 

TABLE LI 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN PAPER MILLS 
ACCORDING TO EARNINGS 



Bombay 

Bengal 

U P 

Below As 8 


2 7 

... 

As 8 and ho’ow As 12 

22 4 

8 5 

0 5 

As 12 and below Ro 1 

16 0 

34 7 


Re I and below Rs 1-8 0 

42 1 

36 5 

76 8 

Rs 1 -8-0 and below Rs 2 

7 3 

10 8 

12 0 

Above Rs 2 

8 f> 

! 6 8 

9 8 


Thus in U P almost all the workers draw mote than a rupee pei 
(lavas net tunings wlnh in Hornl>a\ and Bengal the workers in the 
group form 58 per tent and 54 per tent respective 1\ Atiorditig to a iccent 
statement h\ the Indian Paper Makers Association the average daily 
earnings varied between Rs 1-1 5 and lb 18 7 m 104(> in the diflerent 
mills in Bengal 

The hours of woik were 7$ or 8 in continuous process shifts and 
9 or 10 in the general shifts 

Tnnd of II e/e/e s in the Factorif Industries —The average annual eirn- 
ings as furnished in the* ie turns under the Payment of Wage^ Act in 
some of the principal industries h ive alreidv been discussed The follow¬ 
ing table bringing togethei 1 Jit- all-India averages ot earnings m all 
perennial fae tor\ industries s.t^out the industry-wise dilfeie ne es during 
the Mars 10 iO-1940 
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TABLE Ln 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WORKER9 IN FACTORIES 
CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRY 


Industry 

1939 

1940 ! 

1 

1941 : 

1943 

1 

1944 , 

1945 

1946 

I 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rg 

Rg 

Rs 

Rs 

Textiles 

294 

303 

314 

572 

634 

614 

625 

Cotton i 

320 

325 

344 

684 

772 

723 

722 

Jute 

231 

266 ' 

256 

356 

363 

391 

425 

Engineering 

264 

345 

372 

529 

590 

653 

696 

Minerals & Metals 

457 

492 

476 

502 

574 

602 

600 

Chemicals & Dyes 

245 

230 

238 1 

398 

485 

445 

492 

Bapei & Printing ' 

333 

! 360 ! 

325 

414 

474 

566 

638 

Wood, Stone & Class , 

194 

175 

199 , 

301 

1 368 

414 

434 

Skins & Hides 

■ 286 

327 

358 

411 

532 

537 

558 

Ordnance Factories 

36? 

409 

409 1 

527 

549 

643 

721 

Mints | 

367 

i 463 

191 

571 

695 

667 

859 

Miscellaneous 

281 

| 261 

261 

392 

511 

503 

612 

All Industries 

288 

j 308 

325 

525 

587 

596 

619 


The textile p^omi has been further split up and separate figures arc 
given for eotton and jute It will be seen from the above table that although 
the textile group ns such does not occupy the top position in respect of 
earnings, wage IrvoH ,,i the eotton null industry were undoubtedly the 
highest m the country during the later pait of the war period Average 
earnings m the eotton mill industry have reached peak heights in 1944 
after the rise between 1941 and 1943 during which earnings have practi¬ 
cally doubled There was a fall in the earnings between 1944 and 1946 
But even the avciage fin 1946 stands 125 per c ent above the 1939 level as 
against a general rise of about 115 per cent m the wage levels in the factory 
industries E irrungs m Jute were throughout low but the upward move¬ 
ment was stead\ , leading to a total rise of about 84 pel cent during the 
pound 1939 46 Besides textiles, wage levels were considerably high 
in Engineering <t Minerals and Metals among the majoi industries and 

Mints and Ordnance Factories among the minor ones Earnings in the 
Minerals and Models group were high throughout the war period and 
occupied th<« top position during the earlier half It may be due to this 
that the rise w** ran er small in the wage level in this industry. 
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The regional differences in the wage levels and in the wage increases 
have been brought out m major industries early in each of the sections 
above It may, however, be of interest here to give a table showing the 
average earnings for all industries in oaoli of the major Provinces in 1939 
and 1946 

TABLE LIII 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OP WORKERS IN FACTORIES 
CLASSIFIED BY PROVINCES 



Average annual earnings in 

Pereontago increase 

Provinoe 

1939 

1946 

in 1916 over 1939 


Rs 

Rs 


Bengal 

248 7 

496 3 

99 6 

Bihar 

«« 

544 0 

30 9 

Bombay 

370 4 

812 3 

119 3 

Delhi 

309 4 

837 2 

170 6 

Madras 

175 9 

422 2 

140 0 

Sind 

328 0 

777 5 

137 0 

U P 

235 6 

593 6 

152 0 

All Provinces 

287 5 

619 4 

115 4 


It will be seen from the above table that wages were highest m 
Delhi followed by Bombay and lowest m Madras Bombay and Delhi 
had recorded rises of 119 3 and 70 6 per cent respectively Among the rest, 
one interesting feature is that the increases were the highest in Province^ 
where wages were low prior to war The tendency thus seems to be to 
reduce the dispersion in wages as between the different regions 

The steeji rise in the earnings during the years 1941-43 is mainly 
the result of increasing cost of living, and the growing agitation amongst 
the workers During this period, the cost of living index rose from 
118 to 219 m Bombay, 119 to 282 in Ahmedabad, 123 to 306 in Kanpur 
and 114 to 180 in Madras as compared to August 1939 Labour unrest 
measured by the number of industrial disputes < ulminating in work 
stoppages rose from 359 in 1941 to 716 in 1943 These necessarily influenced 
the movement in the wage levels and the index of average earnings in all 
industries lose from 113 m 1941 to 183 in 1913 Taking the whole period 
1939-1946, the average earnings toi all industries have increased only 
by 115 per cent wheieas the cost of living m the different centres has 
increased from 150 to 250 jier cent, so that wages have considerably 
lagged behind prices 
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B. Railways 

Tho Railways employ about 9 lakhs of workers, 95 per cent of whom 
are on cla s I Railways Nearly 80 per pent of the employees are classified 
as inferior stiff the rest being gazetted officers and subordinate staff It 
may Lc sufficient here to study the le\el of earnings among tho inferior 
staff ' 

The following table gives the scales of pay given to some of the 
unpiitint clashes of uifoiior '-taff on class I Railways The data relate 
to tho year 1944 —- 

TABLE LIV 


CAY SCALES OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF INFERIOR STAFF 






MALIKS AInD lSAllJUNGS 


lbi 

tl.muai\ 1917 The scabs ic< rtnimindctl gcneiallv loi the minim stall, 
now dassifud as ('lass IV are as follows - 

Unskilled and unleailied emp'oycos Rs 30— 1/2 -31 

Janiadais and Daftnc° _ Its 35 — 1—. r ,0 

(Skilled or semi-skilled woikeis-—Rs 31—1— 50 ami Its 40 — 1 - 50 - 

2 -00 

Tims Its 30 has been fixed as the minimum wage lot any c'ass of 
woikeis 'Hie jneijiosed dearne*ss allowances Imkeil with ee>sf of living 
and amounts to Rs 30 foi pi i sons chawing lie low Rs 50 when the 
all India cost of h\ mg inde a is 280 Overtime woik is tube paiel foi at 
1 to IJ tunes the nor nal i.ites and double the rate 1 can also be given in 
e \ce ptional cases 

The Running staff ure allowed what is called a Running al'ovvance 
which sometimes amounts to about 75 pci cent of the pay Certain loeal 
allowances arc also given on some of the Class I Railways both in cash 
and in kind 

As has already been mentioned in the section on Railway workshops, 
the tailway workers are allowed considerable amounts in the foim of 
food concessions which amounted in 1945 40 to Rs 13 11 2 per head 

C Mining Industry 

The* next important gioup of melustr al woilc.s is foi me d by those 
e in ployed m mines The avciage daily number of woikeis employed 
in all mines in lintish India coming under the Indian Mines Act may be 
estimated to bo about 4 2 lakhs of whom about 75 per cent weie men 
and about 25 per cent women 

Of the various mines, the most important are the coal mines employ 
ing about 3,20,000 woikors, next comes mica employing about 50,000, 
goldmines employ 20,000, manganese 10,000 and non ore 10,000 

The only serial data on earnings of the miners are those published 
m the annual icpoit of the Chief Inspectoi of Mines Tin se furnish the 
avciage daily tamings in the month of December of the diferent types 
of workeis, undcigiound and surl.ue, male and f< male llowevir, 

(oitipiehensive data on wages and earnings have been col'citcd bv the 
La bon i Investigation Committee in 1944 Jn paitie ul.u, tin wage eensuscs 
eonelueted in the coal mining and gold mining melustnes provide a detailed 
analysis ot the vv.ige stnictuie in this indiistiv and the* data given in this 
section aie mainly taken fiom these souiccs 

By fai the most outstanding event in the history cf the coal mine 
labourers, anel in particular of their wage stiuctuic, is the ic*poit submit¬ 
ted m April 1947 by the lioard of Conciliation appointed by the (Government 
of India in Febiuary 1947 to investigate into all matters re’atmg to disput *s 
in the collieries m Bihar and Bengal. For the first time in the annals 
of colliery labour, the Board has attempted to standardise wages and 
dearness allowance and their recommendations have been accepted by 
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the Government * The Government have also appointed subsequently 
fact-finding committees to inquire into the conditions of collieiv woikets 
in the Central Provinces and Assam f 

Coal Mininc. Industry 

There were about 3 2 lakhs of woi kers in the eoal mines m British 
India m 11141) Of these about 2 1 lakhs weie m llihai, 0 8 lakh m Bengal, 
0 2 lakh in C P and the lest m other paits of India Of the total labour 
force 40 7 |)<r cent wen- engaged underground, 30 .1 per cent on smface anil 
10 8 pei cent m open works Women formed about 21 7 per cent and 
win* employed mostly on the surface (a) 

Weign Period and Method of Payment —Generally wages aie jiaid eveij 
week eitlier on Saturday afternoon or on Sunday morning A striking 
feature of the industry is the employment of middlemen known as 
eontrac tors The sample study condueted b^ the Director, Cost of Living 
Index Scheme in 1045 showed that as much as 83 3 per cent weie employed 
through middlemen in the Railway ColJie'iies In Jhaua and Raniganj 
the percentages were 35 8 and 15 1 respectively Wajes are' generally 
paid through contractors and gangmen and there is thus little direct 
supervision over pa\ment The eoal cutteis and loader^ aie generally 
paid on piece basis and the suifate W'Oikeis on time basin Unskilled 
workers under-ground are also panl on a time basis The unit of 
payment for miners and loaders is generally the tub into which coal is 
loaded The tub sue vanes between 20 to 42 cubic feet Even the rate 
for a tub of standard size varies fiom mine to mine depending on the nature 
of the working places In certain mines in C P payment is made accord¬ 
ing to footage 


-Basic Wages —As pointed out already there is no standardised rato 
of basic wages and generally books are maintained in a mo&t haphazard 
manner and the workers have no means of checking the output 

♦For the loport and tho Government resolution on the subject roteronco may 
bo mtido to tho Gazette of India, Extraordinary May 12, 1917 

fTho Fact Finding Committee appointed for Central Provinces havo mado their 
final recommendations in October 1947 Those loluting to wages and earnings, 
which wero accepted by tho Government, uio statod below 

Tho wugo inoroasos rocommondod range from 12 to 70 poi < ont on tho 1919 basic 
wages In the cuso of coal-cutters tho met ease amounted to noarly lie [4/ , i o , one 
third of the basic wage m 1939 which was noarly Bo /12/ por day I or loudors und 
trolley men tin increase of 50 por cent over the 1939 basic Wages has boon roeoinmcnded 
This m olfot t would onublo tho basic wage to increase from Bo /?/(» to Bo /11/3 por 
day For other Workers, both undetground and surtaee, an int lo.isj of 12 poi cent has 
b( en found necessary In guierul a minimum basic w ago ol Bo 1 8/ por day tor men 
und Be /6/ per day for women has boon sugg sted 

Dearness allow mu es recommended range lrom 40 to 100 per cent of tho basic 
wages This would liy an that a< cording to now rate-> a miner would earn Ba 2/ pi r 
day, a loader Bs 1/12/ per dav and tiolley-mcn Bs 1/14/ per day Tho Committee 
have roi omnwndod 100 jier tent as dournoss allowance lor woikcis diawing n basic wago 
up to He 30/ por month, 00f por cent for those whoso basic Uagos are between Bs 31/ 
to Bs 100/ and 40 por cent for those whoso busic wuges aio between Bs 101/ to 
Bs 300/- 

Tho Committee huve recommended payment of bonus equivalent to 4 months’ 
bisic wagos to all workars drawing up to Bs 300/- por month 

@F»gures furnished by the Chief Inspector of Mines 
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Tho average rate per tub was 7 to 8 annas according to rapacity and 
under ground conditions, till 1943 The Hoard ol Com illation appointed 
m J947 have raised the basic rate for a tub ot 30 cubic, feet from 8 annas 
to 12 annas anil fixed the basic pay for a time worker at annas 8 per day 


Dearness Allowance —Dearness allowam e was given at the rate of 22£ 
per cent of total earnings in 1943 This was raised to f>0 per 11 nt m 
1943 December and subsequently to 100 per cent Finally the Bom d of 
Conciliation have further raised tins to J 50 p< r cent of the basic wage m 
the case ol vvoikers earning below Ks 30/- p in For others the rates are 
graded In railway collieries the dearness allowance was previously Rs 14 
per month 

Attendance Bonus —By way of attendance bonus, workers were given 
annas two per day ot attendance m seveial mines m Jhana Jn the Central 
Provinces attendant e bonus was paid by a majority of eollieiies The rate 
is generally that given by Messrs Shaw Wallace and Co , viz , Rs 5 for 
evei> tluee months to undeigiound workers who have worked for 05 da>s 
and for those surface workers who attended for more than 75 days The 
Boaid of Conciliation have standardized the attendance bonus as follows 
Every underground worker who has put m more than 190 days pei year will 
get two months’ basic wages as attendance bonus and in the case of surface 
woikers the attendance should be 265 days if he is to qualify for the 
bonus 


Production Bonus —Before the colliery award only Tatas had intro¬ 
duced a scheme of production bonus depending on the output of a gang of 
workers per week The bonus starts with 25 per cent of the basic wages and 
goes up to 100 per cent depending on the weekly output The Tatas giantcd 
in addition also a profit bonus lor those with attendance above 190 days 
In 1947 the Board of Conciliation have fixed the following production 
bonus A cess of Re 0-5-6 will be levied for every ton of coal produced 
and the amount distributed among the workeis who qualify by virtue of 
attendance, m proportion to their basic wages In addition to the above, 
rations were distributed by employees at concessional rates The cost of 
these concessions roughly worked out to annas 6 per worker per day. 


Earnings. — It will be seen from tho above that the earnings are made 
up of a number of elements, wages, dearness allowance, attendance bonus, 
production bonus etc. The wage census conducted, by the Government of 
India covered about 84,000 woikers It was found that in Jhana, the 
miners and loadeis get on an aveiage about a nipee a day in tho case 
of sarkari labour and annas 14 m the case ol contract laboui The 
trammers get about 14 annas a day Amongst suiface workers wagon loaders 
get about annas 10 a day 


The earnings are higher in the Railway collieries The miners and 
loaders get on an average Rs 1-3-0 a day foi sarkari labour and about a 
rupee for contract labour A coal-cutter m the Pen ch Valley ol C P 
gets as much as Rs. 1-7-0 a day in tho case of both sarkari and contract 

labour. 
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Tk nd of Eatntwf* —'Hi* auiafie i.umiip in Ihiembu fm tin \(uts 
192') |<) {(> 1<)}9 1942, 1914, 191."} and 1949 f<)i tin 1 dilleient mines ill Bill ir 
and Bengal are’ given m tb< tdbulai statement below 

TABLE LV 

lltLND Cl AVBRACE DA1IW tABNlVUS* IN DECEMBER 1929, 194<\ 1949, 
1912, 1944, 1945 and 1949 



J barn 

! 

! 

Ramganj 

(,‘i 

ldil 






Coal holds 1 

Coal he kls 

Coa 

he'ds 




_____ — — - i 

Rs a 

» 

Rs a 


Rs 

a' 

, ' 

Its 

a 

P 

Miners Utub rground 











1929 

0 1 1 

6 

0 14 

0 

0 

12 

<) 

1 

2 

0 

! 194b i 

0 7 

b 

0 7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1939 1 

0 9 

9 

0 0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1942 

0 11 

0 

0 10 

9 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15 

9 

1911 

1 1 

0 

1 2 

9 

0 

It 

6 

1 

2 

G 

1915 

1 2 

3 

1 3 

9 

0 

14 

b 

1 

4 

9 

191b 

1 8 

4 

1 8 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

9 

Loaders Underground 











1929 

0 11 

0 

0 10 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

G 

1936 

0 6 

3 

0 0 

9 

0 

7 

3 

0 

6 

9 

1939 

0 8 

9 

0 7 

9 

0 

11 

9 

0 

7 

0 

1 1912 

0 10 

0 

0 9 

3 

0 

10 

9 

0 

15 

9 

1014 

1 0 

6 

1 1 

3 

0 

11 

9 

0 

11 

0 

1945 

1 1 

0 

1 1 

3 

0 

12 

6 




1946 

1 7 

9 

1 6 

9 

0 

14 

9 




Skilled-Surface 

0 13 










1929 

3 

0 11 

6 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1936 

0 9 

3 

0 8 

3 

0 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1939 

0 10 

3 

0 9 

C 

0 

14 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1942 

0*12 

0 

0 11 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

11 

c 

1944 

1 , 3 

0 

1 2 

6 

1 

4 

0 

0 

13 

3 

1945 

1 3 

0 

1 3 

9 

1 

4 

6 

0 

13 

0 

PJ46 

1 10 

i 0 

1 9 

0 

1 1 

b 

3 

0 

13 

3 

Unskilled-Surface 





j 






1929 

1 0 8 

9 

0 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

3 

1916 

0 5 

9 

0 5 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

3 

1939 

0 5 

0 

0 6 

3 

1 0 

8 

0 

0 

G 

9 

1942 

0 8 

3 

0 7 

4 

1 0 

10 

9 

0 

7 

6 

1944 

0 14 

9 

0 It 

3 

0 

11 

6 

1 0 

9 

9 

1945 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

4 

1 0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

b 

1946 

1 2 

0 

1 1 

9 

1 

0 

4 

1 




It will be seen liom the above that there was «t geneial i< due tion 
m the <1 uly earnings oi nnncis fiom the yeax 1929 to 1949 when the 
(Minings began to inciease although evo i in 1942 the wage level 
was below' the 1929 level r Ihe eaimngb have since con&idtrably meieabcd 
so that m 1916, the aveiage daily earnings of underground rnincis were 
Its 1-8 3 in Jhana, Rs> 1-8-0 m Itaniganj, Its 1-1-3 in Gmdih and Its 1-5 9 
in C. P It may be pointed out, however, that as compared to 1939, prices 


Compiled from tho Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 
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of essential foodstuffs have risen up by about 300 to 400 por cent so 
that real earnings had not touched the 1039 level 

In aeeoulanee with the rrccnnrrrelations of the Board of Conciliation 
of 1047 a minor in Bengal ard Bihar who cuts and fills a 36 cubic feet tub 
of coal eveiy dav will get about Bs 2-4 0 and surface workers will get 
Its 1-10-0 a da> 3 made up as lollows 


Earnings of a Miner 



Rs 

a 

P 

Present basic wage 

0 

8 

0 

.50 per cc nt increase on basic wage 

0 

4 

0 

New basic wage 

0 

12 

0 

150 per cent dearness allowance 

1 

2 

0 

Vah e of concessions 

0 

6 

0 

Total 

2 

4 

0 


Earnings of a Surface worker 




Rs 

a 

P 

Basic wage 


0 

8 

0 

150 per cent dearness allowance 


0 

12 

0 

Value of concessions 


0 

G 

0 


Total 

1 

10 

0 


Tt should be remembered that these are the average earnings during 
tie clays he is on work generally the nnnci is absent foi about S weeks 
mthe\o.u being awa\ at his n itive plate and even (lining the* weeks 
when he is at w'oik, lo wmks on an aveiage only tor about 4 5 <la\ s 
per week 

Tn the Raniganj and Jhanx coal fields deductions ate made on 
aeeount of supply of gun-powdei, fme,, baskets and employment tools 
winch work out roughly to 24 annas to t annas per ton 

Hours of Work —According to the Indian Mines Act the maximum 
hours prescribed are 54 a week nr 9 per day both for undergiound and sin fat e 
wi rkcrs and the Government is contemplating a ieduction ot the same 
Artu illy in 1944 tin* avtiage weekly hems worked were 47 foi tatters, 17 
foi loath is and 4N$ fo.* unskilled woikers It was also found that although 
the miner may be undergiound foi about 8 to 9 hours, he actually works 
only foi about 5 hours 
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Mica Mining 


The mica mining industry employs on an average about 50,000 workers 
of whom about 70 per cent are concentrated m Bihar and the rest m Madras 
and Rajputana 


In most of the mines th© period of wage payment is a week and wages 
are paid directly to workers except in the case of uperchalla* workings 
which are mostly done through contractors 


The table below gives comparative earnings in 1939 and 1944 of mioa 
workers 


TABLE LVT 

EARNINGS OF MICA WORKERS IN 1939 AND 1944. 



1939 


1944 


Percentage increase m 
wages in 1944 over 1939 


^ Rh 

A 

P 

R& 

A 

P 


Unskilled cooly 

0 

6 

8 

0 

9 

0 

38 

Hand driller 

1 0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

50 

Machine driller 

0 

13 

0 

1 

2 

0 

37* 

Shotfirer 

j 0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 ' 

33* 

Fireman 

0 

9 

0 

0 

13 

6 

50 

Woman 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

50 


It will be seen fiom the above that wage levels foi the mua workers 
are ninth lower than those of tuition wotktisin the id |oinmg areas Fuither, 
wages have not even increased In 50 p< i et nt \\hil< the < ost ol living must 
have mrieused bv at hast 200 per ttnt dining the tears 1939 44 
The contention of the ( mplov its was that tin pints li\<<l In the Joint Mita 
Mission for mu a wire not much higher than pit war pines 


Normally, the undeigionnd worktrs work 8 hours a day without 
recess, while- smfaee woikers uoik for 9 hours 


Manganese 

Mnngnnese mines employ about 19,000 persons of whom about 90 per 
cent are m the f’enfral Pi ovine es The was.© p< riod in the (Vtitral Provinces 
is generally a week and the hours of work are usually nine Wages are 
generally paid to the gang as a whole The enquiry conducted bv the 
Labour Investigation Pomnnttee m \ugust PI44 revealed that the aveiage 
daily earnings amounted to Re 0-7 7 for men and Re 0 5-0 for women In 
addition, the (' P Manganese the fVnnpanv provided t heap giain and dtil, 
the eost of the concessions amounting to Re 0-3-10 per day tt will bo st-c-n 
fiom the above that as compaied to the coal ruttci in the Pent h 
Valiev who gets Rs 1-7-0 a day, the wages of manganese workers are much 
lower 


* An cM'flvapon tho depth of which does not oxeoed twenty icot 
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Iron Ore 

The iron ore mining industry employs about 16,000 workers, of whom 
Bihar anil the adjoining states alone account for about 92 per cent The 
biggest iron ore mine, employing about 4,000 persons is owned by the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co, (TIS(’O) Piece rates are most common and cutters are 
paid on the basis of four different systems, the box system, the tub rate, the 
c ubic feet, rate and the tonnage rate W hatever be the system, there are 
not much variations in the earnings The cutters’ earnings including 
dear ness allowance range- from He 0 13-b to Re 1 per day and the 
earnings of loaders van between annas "5 and annas 8 per day 

Dearness allowance on a sliding scale is paid by the TISCO, while 
others pav an extra food allowance at a Hat iatc Apart trom the dearness 
allowance the TISCO also pays profit shining and attendance bonuses 

The wage period is both a week and a month The hours of work are 
8 for «rnrkart labour 


Conn Mining 

The gold mining industry employs about 20,000 workers and is confined 
to the Kolai Gold Fir Ids, Mysore Of these 70 per cent are employed directly 
and 90 per cent by contractors Wages have been standardised in all the 
occupations The result of the wage census conducted by the Laboui Inves¬ 
tigation Committee in 1944 showed that the highest paid job is that of the 
machine mistry whose average wage* is Rs 1-9-4 per cla\ and daily earnings 
Rs 1-1 l-. r > and the lowest basic wage is Re 0-9 4 a day and earnings Rs 1-1-2 
for packwalling coolies Contract labour underground aie paid about 12 
annas per day Amongst surface workers, the best paid category is the 
furnaccmcn with average daily earnings of Rs 19 1 and the least paid is 
the sweepet getting He 0-11-7 per day The employe-rs have been paying 
a cleai ness allowance of Rs 9-8-0 foi those drawing Rs 40/- or below The 
c ompanies also pay an attendance bonus of Rs 4-S-O per month to under¬ 
ground woikers m receipt of a wage not exceeding lls 3 per day while for 
surface workers, it varies from Rs 2 to Rs 4-8-0 

In 1940 the basic daily rate was increased by one anna and a similar 
increase was granted in 1912 

Wages aie paid directly to workers employed by the companies and 
also to underground workers engaged through contractors It is icmarkable 
that only m this mining industry there is official control over the payment 
of wages to contract labour The wage period is a fortnight and the hours 
of work are eight 

Since 1944 it is reported that there has been further improvement in 
ienumeration The table below- sets foith the earnings m 1939, July 194b 
and May 1947 
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TABLE LVII 

AVERAGE EARNING*? OP DAILY RATED EMPLOYEES* 
(PER SHIFT l'ER WORKER) 



The following two tables set forth the comparative earnings of workers 
in different mining industries m Bihar and Central Provinces The data 
relate to average earnings m the month of December furnished by the Chuf 
Inspector of Mines Jt is clear from Table 1 that m Bihar both the wage 
levels and wage mi rements dining the war\ear.shave been the lowest in the 
Iron Ore mdusti\ Next comes nma and coal tops the list With the further 
increases granted by the collieiv award in 1917, the worker in toal industiy 
will occupy a pnvileged position amongst mining labour in Bihar The same 
is also true of coal mining labom m the Ccntial Provinces, paiticularly 
when we take into aeconnt the fuithci nuicase in wages, dc arnoss allowance 
and bonus recommended b> the Pact Finding Committee and actcpted by 
the* (jovternment m October 1947 


* Pi t»m Messrs John Tiyloi A Sole- C’twain i Hex, I’ublisliod in tin Hindu, didfvp 
tc uitx'i IS 17 
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TABLE LVIIE 

AVERAGE DALLY EARNINGS OL WORKERS IN MINING 
INDUSTRIES IN BIIIAR 


1939 I 1940 I 1941 I 1912 I 1943 I 1944 I 1945 


Underground 

Rs 

a 

P 

Ra 

a. 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

p. Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a p Rs a p 

M mer 

















1 

| 

Coal _ 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 

9 

1 

1 61 2 3 

Mica .. 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

11 

9 

0 

13 3 0 15 3 

Iron 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

9 

0 

73 ! — 

Miners m 
open works 

















| 

Coal 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

3 

0 

10 

9 

0 

13 

6 

1 

2 31 3 0 

Mica ... 

0 

6 

9 

0 

7 

3 

1 0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

3 

o- 

9 

9 

0 

j 

11 61 0 3 

Iron 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

3' 

0 

6 

9 

0 

7 3,0 11 0 

Women 










1 


| 




1 


Coal _ 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

6 

j 0 

6 

3 

0 

8 

C 

'1 o 

12 9|0 15 0 

Mica ... 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

! 

4 

0 

0 

6 

9 

ij 0 

6 60 7 3 

Iron 

, o 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

9 

0 

4 

3 

0 

9 

6 

i o 

1 

5 30 8 0 
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TABLE LIX 

AVFRAGE D VILA E MININGS Ol WORKERS IN C T 


1 939 1940 1941 I 1942 1943 1944 


Underground Rs a p Rs a p Rs a p Rs a p Rs a p Rs a 
Miner 


Coal . 0 12 0 0 14 0 0 14 3 0 13 9 1 1 31 2 

(Pench | 

Valley) i I I I 

Manganese 0 7 O' 0 7 9 0 8 5 0 8 9j 0 13 9| 0 13 

Miners ml j i 

open works ^ I I I 

Coal - 1 0 10 0 0 11 0 0 10 3 ! 0 12 9^ 0 14 3 0 115 

Manganese 0 6 3^ 0 5 6 0 5 9 0 6 0 0 7 fil 0 8 


Coal 0 3 60 3 60 3 0 0 4 90 6 3, 0 5 

I I i 1 

Manganese | 0 3 3 0 3 3 0 3 3 0 4 0 0 5 6 0 6 


D Plantation Labour 


There are about 12 lakhs of workers engaged in plantations m India 
Of these, about 45 per cent are in Assam, 20 pei cent m Bengal and 
30 per cent in South India In Assam and Bengal they are mostly engaged 
m tea plantations and in Madias about 60 per cont are engaged in tea 
plantations and the rest m coffee, rubbei, etc 
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Being semi agricultural in < h iraeter, this industry employs more 
worm n than any oilier in lustr\ In ta< t, women numbei as many as men 
md woiking iluldreii form about (5 per taut of the total strength 

\\ ag *s —Serial dita on wa'.’is of plant itinn labourers are available 
ont\ foi those in Assam r l he Labour ln\ estigat'uu Cmmittci 's icpczt on 
plantalion laboui furnishes some detailed lnlorniation on the subject for tlie 
whole of Indi i 

Ai/^U m of \\ age Payment —-In the Assam t *a guidons, payment of 
wages is gen< rallv based on piece ratts There are two s\ steins, the older 
one is (ailed the* hazira and hcca s\ stein Each man is allotted a certain 
task on tin completion of which hi < ai ns his ha~ira The task is geneiallv 
so i alculated as to take an avciagc labouier about d hours The task varies 
tioin place to plai i and depends upon the natun of soil and the working 
conditions of estates etc , but the hazira intis art more 01 less uniform 
Winn a in in has (ompVted his hazua he is fret i ltlu t to stop work or 
to i ontinue if the gaidcn is in a position to oiler bun moie vvoik In the 
newer system called the unit system, the labourei is not givi n a lived task, 
hut is paid moulding to the volume of work measured in terms of a unit 
The unit is expected to be hmshed in one hour and the payment made 
for it is about one anna In South India, except for the harvesting of 
crop, other work is paid generally on time basis although the tame rates 
are governed by a rough idea of task 

Wage Period —The wage period in Assam is in some estates a week 
or fortnight anti m some others a month In Bengal it is a w r eek or a 
month and in South India, it is generally a month 

Hours of Work —The laboureis m As^am start work at ibout 8 a m 
and finish the hazira bv about 2 p m and then take up ticca During the 
plucking season thev work till f> p m In South India the houis of wotk 
are normally 8 to 9 for tune workers* One day in the week is generally' 
allowed for rest 

Wage Rates — As pointed out already the hazira rates are fairly 
uniform, although the task described m hazira varies from place to place. 
The rates in 1944 are given below — 

TABLE LX 

WAGE KATES OP PLANTATION WORKERS IN ASSAM AND BENGAL, 


Assam 

Men 

W omen 

Children 

As 

As 

As 

Lakhimpur district 

6 

5 


Other distncts of Assam 

5 

4 

2 to 3 

Valley 



Surma Valley 

6 

4 ! 

2 to 3 

Bengal | 




Dooars 

4 

3 

1* to2 

Tcrrai 

4 

3 

l| 

Darjeeling 

r» 

4 

2* 


In October 1946 the Indian Tea Association granted certain increas 
in wages m view of the rising cost of living * The revised rates are 
follows — 


•Indian Tea Association—Report of the General Committee for the Year 19«. 
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(0 \V«lS»(M.ltCN in unit paunuds shmi'il be m> laliulatul a- t> suable 

.i woikci ol a\e*age al»ilit\ and dilnit-ni < to < am thi following minimum 
basic wage's tor noim.d d.i\s ol wmk 

Mt n 11 mm n 

11s A P Ks A P 

Assam Vallij 0- 8 0 0 <> 0 

Sunn a Valli v U 7 0 0 —b-1) 

(u) All cokcismohs and bonuses at piesmt in foicc sliould iiiuain 
unchanged 


Dooms and Ttrrat 

(t) The ]>rc \ ions basil w.igis, lie 1)4,0 Im mm, Hi 0 to hn vvoinin 
and He 0,2,0 toi iliilchin should Im muiasid In It 0/0 0 h i nun, lit 
0/5/0 foi women and Hi 0, J,0 toi iluldu u 

(u) The iatis lot doubly**, should lx the same, vi/ , He 0 b 0 lor men 
Hi 0/5,0 toi women and Hi 0/J/0 lot childien 

(in) All w oikcrs employed on the above si ale should be alio a ed to 
woik a daily minimum ot one hazira and one doubly even tlnoughout the 
cold weathu 

(iv) All food and other concessions should remain unalteied 
Darjeeling 

The ri commended wage rates aie as follows — 

lls A P 


1st class adult male worker 0 8 0 

2nd t » » M » 0 0 0 

1st class female workei 0 7 0 

2nd ,, „ „ 0 5 0 

Childrenft 0 4 0 


In January 1947 the Government of India callid a Tiipartite Con¬ 
ference at which they pioposcil that the wage rates should bo so fixed that 
the average earnings of woikeis in tea estates should be Rs 1/4/- a day lor 
men and Re 1/- tor women The Indian Tea Asxov lation were not 
prepared to agree It was, however, decided that they should grant an 
interim dearness allowance of 2 annas to all adult workers and one anna 
a day to children, over and above the existing cash wages and other 
concessions This is being paid since 15th February 1947 The Government 
have ordered a rapid family budget enquiry so that the wage rates may 
be fixed on a seientilie basis 

There is a general agreement among the South Indian Planters 
regarding time lates Those are ti to 7 annas toi men, 5 annas for women 
and 2 to 4| annas for childien 

**Tlio doubly in Hong il coriosponds to heca in Assam 

second class worker is ono wlio tlnough ago, minor disability, or low montality 
is mcupublo ot performing tlio sumo work us first class male worker 

tflndiun Toa Association—Report of the General Committee for the Year 1943 
pp. 28-37. 
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In March 1946, the United Planters’ Association of Southern India 
recommended a dearness allowance of Re 0-1-6 for adult and Re 
0 0-9 for working child per dav * Til October 1946, the basic wage rates 
wc ie increased to 8 annas for men and 6 annas for women In addition 
dt arness allowance at, rnhanc ed rates was gu on in place of the outturn 
bonus previously paid f 

Aivraqr earnmqt —The table below gives the avrrago monthly 
enirimgs of workeis in tea estates m 1944 as estimated bv the Labour 
Jn\ (stig ltion Committer from a sample -anvev 


TARLK L\I 


A\J P\C.r Me >'NTJIL'\ 

1 M\‘\ 

1 

s oi w 

iftknns 

V TFV ESTATES 

1- 

Men 

Rs A 

1‘ 

Homcn 

Rs A P 

Children 

Rs A P 

A^srrm I alh y — 








Laklumpur 

12 

0 

r, 

11 1 

10 

7 

4 5 

Sibsagar 

II 

11 

6 

io ir> 

(> 

0 

7 11 

I)ai rang | 

11 

p 

0 

<S 9 

10 

r; 

J4 10 

Surma 1 alh ?/ — 








Svllie t 

9 

5 

2 

7 .3 

o 

r, 

3 0 

Cae lull 

8 

10 

2 

0 6 

10 

5 

1 7 

Bcnqal — 








Dooars 

13 

8 

0 

8 12 

6 

» 

14 11 

Te'riai 

13 

11 

2 

li r> 

4 

4 

io r> 

Darje el mg 

12 

4 

8 

9 12 

10 

* 

9 1 


The broad eouelusion is inescapable that the wage- level is lowest 
in Surma Vallo\ and higher ill Ass un Valley and Rental 

Eiiinngs after 1944 would a'so show the same diffciences, since 
lnrronrnts granted an uniform , 2 annas as basic w igc and 2 annas 
as dearness illowanee lor adults and 1 anna as basic wage and I anna as 
eleMiness allow nee tor e luldn n It should be i< niembeued th.it these 
ligim > loprosent only earnings for the da\ s actually woiked and not the 
potentlal earnings if lu works on all the working da^sotthe month 
\hsc nteeism ranges geneually liom 23 to .10 per cent 

Tn South India the average monthly earnings m 1944 amounted to 
Rs 10-3 4 per worker Wages in tea estates are generally higher than 
those m eofFee and rubber estates 

In addition to the money wages including the dearness allowance, 
the labourers have been receiving substantial lolitf byway of food and 
cloth supplied, by the employeis at eoneession pi ices This formed a 
c.insiderih'e amount partloulaily dining war-tune and alter when prices 
registered a lupnl use* and thus caused an actual decrease in the real 

•Vein Book of the Units! L’l.mtm’ Xssoeiation of Southern India, 1‘Mfi 1* 10 

tTlic (Irntnoss allowance has boon fuethor increased during Ull 7 to annas 8 for 
Mtukui iu te i pluntatiurib 
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wages It is estimated that the value of these food and cloth concessions 
works out roughly to Rs 5-8-6 per head per month for Assam, Rs 3-5-5 in 
DooarSj Rs 2-1 0 in Terrai a d Rs 1-12-8 in Darjeeling and between Re 0-2-.3 
and Rs 0-4-.3 per man per da\ in Madras In addition the billowing further 
concessions are also granted, land tor cultivation (except m S with India), 
free housing, medical attendance and fuel a id grazing 

In North East India some selected workers tret each about one 
third ot an acre ioi cultivation 

Along with the fannlv budget enquire of 11)47 the (loveinnient of 
India also c ondiu ti d a \\ ag< census The i ('suits of the wage census tor 
Assam and Bengal tor the \ear 164b are gisen below — 

TABLE LX 11 

AVERAGE MONTHLY E MININGS FER WORKER ON THE T VY ROLL* 



Men 

Women 

riuid 

cn 


Rs As Ps 

"Rs \s Ps 

Rs As 

Ps 

Surma Valle \ 

12 6 A | 

l< (i ; 

8 12 

3 

Assam Valle \ 

13 15 $ 

12 l > 

q s 


Bengal 

lb H 8 

1 5 8 3 

8 15 

8 


Tifiul of II (Vft s Tin following table furnishes hguic s ot (Minings 
of si tt'od lahoureis ill Surma Valles and As-am \ alle \ during the \iais 
»')_>*) to I94t> 




TABLE LXIH 

AVERAGE MONTHLY CASH EARNINGS OF SETTLED LABOUR PER WORKER ON BOOKS 
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No'e —These figures are taken from the reports of the Controller of Emigrant Libo ur. 
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These figures represent the average earnings for March and September. 
It is clear from the table that wages declined till about 1936 and then 
showed a giadi.al increase In the Assam Valiev wages fell bv about 50 per 
cent dining the p t lod 19 50-1916 and even m 1945-46 it has not reached the 
1929 level llowcvii, the subsequent melease-, in basic wages and 
dcauiess allowance have biought tin eaimnsis m 1947 to the 1929 level 

1 lie l\i\ me nt ol Wages \ ( t is not upplu d>l< to Plantations except 
in Madias where it has been m foice Mine April 1"17 

Tt will bo interesting to compare the above wage's with the minimum 
Mages foi plantat ion labouii is nit’evlon estates in 1944, 194 » and 1946 
Tn Ceylon, wages aio linked to tin cost of In mg index 

TAHLE TA1V 


AVJvKAC.E DAUA W M.LS IN CENTS* 




Mi n 

| \\ om< n 

('luldi on 


1944 

102 * 

[ « 

71 


1945 

116 

93 

SI 


1946 

131 

! 104 

92 


Even taking into account the increase in base wu"es and the diamess 
allow am e giant ( d dining the last 2 \ < its tin i ai mugs of tin Assam nor kc i 
im lusiv c <>i com i ssiniis w il 1 nnlv Lome In Rc 0 14-0 pci <dult mail whereas 
tlu Cev loll woikii etts about Rs l o 0 pi r da\ 

Minimum Wauh Ln isi \n«»\ 

Government aie now pioposmg li gislation for the fixation of mini 
O'um n.igi's hv Piovnnial Oovmimi nts m those indUstiies while sweated 
laboui is most pii v di nt \ billt has hi. on ilialti d ioi this )mi pose and is 
liow in the Comnuftee stagi Tile i mjilov im nt s (Ioi s lovuid in fins 
bill an \gi k nltnn , Plantations, \\ nollir Mills, C upi t making, itn i mills, 
Tobai i o (im hiding Hull making) nianid u tin mg, (»il Mills, Road condnii- 
tion oi building op< i,itions, Stoni bn akimi uid stom i tush mg, Lai maim- 
facture. Mu a win ks. Public motoi 1 lanspoit and i mplov ment undei local 
author it h s r l In' bill j»io\ ides fm addition of fuitliei i itegoncs ot impiety - 
mmt at <i later date It authorises the appioprnte govomnu nt to appoint 
(’oinnnt ti os for advising them m fixing minimum lates of wages m respect 
of nnv scheduled c mplov me nt Adviauv Coininitti t s and Sub (Ynninittoos 
mav be appointed tor the revision of these iates, and Advisory Hoards anil 
atVntial Advisory lieaid tor < o ordinal ion md advice in the nmtlir of 
fixation and ie \mod of minimmii rates of wages and allied matters mav 
ah o be appointed 


*rnrli,d(s iKo nni essions m kuul 'I tu ligmis , u siipplud 1> V tlin J{ ,>u> 
bcut toe of tin CJovpimiunt of Inch > with the (fovinn i nt of Cev Ion 
fThe Jiill b< < ( iina an Act on Ifith March 194S, 
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STANDARD OF LIVING 
1 Cost and Standard of Living 

A considc ruble amount ot liteiatme has ic n nth l>oc n published on 
11m concept of cost of living index mimbc is and some valuable matenul oil 
tlu* subject is to be found m the di ift Repent on Co l of Living Statistics 
’pirpaiecl b\ the Intelnational Laboni OHic e lor submission to the sixth 
session of the International Confi kim e of [ ibenu Stal isf c ians which was 
held at Monti c al m \ugiist 1947 M muling to 11n Iilc-t d( Iniition, a cost 
of living melc \ numbi i “is dc signc cl to im.iMin chanties in retail prices of 
goods and sc>i vices which c ntc l into consume i demand, h_y means of 
appiopnalc we mhting ot tlie-e pi ic e c hange's” 

Piston/of Family lhah/il Fnqiiu irs and ('o I of Lrnmj Inrln Numbers 
in India Pin compilation ot cost of living index numbers m India is 
comparatively of recent oiigin It will he iemernbcied that soon after 
World Mar I, theie was c onsidc lable mclnstual umr -,fc m the conntiyancl 
gieat difhcultv was cxpuicncccl in settling industrial disputes Incan e of the 
lac k ot reliable' c ost ot living date 

The piovince of Bombay was the 11 ist to conduct a 4 
enquiry with a view to aiming at “weights ’ ten p, n*i la 
mdc \ nuinbu The Bombay Laboni Oifuc fol'o.ncl up tin inmimi Luv 
enquiry m 1021-22 b\ fuitlm cm([Uiiic's m Sholapm, Ahaudabad, cte 
As legatds otlun provinces, family budget enquiries weic conducted by the 
Central Provinces Government iri Nagpur in 192b and by the Government 
of Bihar and Onssa in Jhana and .Jamshedpur clunng the year 11)21 The 
Royal Commission on Labour in India drew pointed attention to lack of 
family budget data and recommended “the setting up ot thorough enquiries 
into family budgets in Delhi, Madras, Cawnpore, Jamshedpur and a centre 
in the Jharia coalfield” and stated that “the construction of reliable cost of 
living indices, which should be one result of tho enquiries wo advocate, 
would be of the greatest assistance to employers and Government in tho 
Province concerned ” 

Since the publication of the Repoit of this Commission, the Bombay 
Labour Office made an enquiry m Bombay City m the year 19 52-23 Tho 
Government of Madras made an enquiry m Madias in 1935-3b and the 
United Provinces made a similar enquuy m Kanpur in 1938-‘59 The 
United Provinces Report has, however, not been published The following 
table shows where family budget enquiries have been conducted so far and 
the other details regarding such enquiries — 
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The lirst, cost of living index nunibei published whs for Bombav City 
The model of Bombay was followed by othei Provinces and Staten ant 
at present index. numbeis ait* available foi the centnw shown below — 



Name of Province 

Name of Centre 

/lose Period 

1 

Bombay 

1 

Boinba\ 

Ye.u ending Junt 193 f 


2 

Yhmedabad 

Ycai ending Julv 1927 



3 

Sholapui 

Yeai ending Januaiy 1928 



1 

Jalgaon 

Yugust 1939 

) 

C T> A Brim 

1 

N.ujmi 

l.iuuaty 1927 & August 1939 



2 

Jiibbulpou 

Jmu.uv 1927 & August 1939 




Ilmgangh it 

v «ur ending Yugust 1939 



4 

f’u lga on 



t 

Bat Ini ia 




h 

Elhchpui 




7 

Akola 




8 

Burhanpur 

„ „ June 1936 

3 

Madras 

1 

Madras City 
Vizagapatam 

.. 



3 

Elloi e 




4 

Br llai v 

.. 



i> 

Cudd.ilote 




6 

TiKhmopoly 

» „ „ 



7 

Madura 




8 

Coimbatoie 

... 



9 

Cali, ut 

,, ,, ,, }> 

4 

Punjab 

1 

2 

Siakot 

Ludhiana 

Quincpieruuum ending Juno 1935 
” ” ” ’* 



3 

Rohtak 




4 

Lahore 




5 

Multan 

„ ,, , ” 

5. 

United Provinces 

1. 

Kanpur 

! August 1939 



2 

Meerut 

j July 31, 1939. 



3 

Gorakhpur 



4. 

Lucknow 

j ** ** 



5 

Banaras 

” ** ” 



6 

Bareilly 




1 7. 

Agra 

if » a 



8 

Allahabad 

a a a 



9. 

Jhansi 

a a j> 



10 

Almoia 

1 „ ,, „ 

6. 

Bihar 

1. 

Patna 

Quinquennium ending 1914 



1 2. 

Muzaffarpur 



1 3. 

Monghyr 

» ” ” 



! 4. 

Jamshedpur 

a a it 



1 5. 

Jharia 




1 6. 

Ranchi 

It » ” 

7. 

Orissa 

1 . 

Cuttack 

Quinquennium ending 1914 



1 2. 

Berhampur j 

1939-1940 

8. 

Bengal* 

1 . 

Calcutta 

August 1939 


2. 

Jagaddal j 

_»._ » 


Not being published. 
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Name of Ptooincc. 


iVamt of('cnt)( 

/?«se 

Pnwd 


States 






1 ( oohm 

1 

Ei nakiilam 

Vu trust 1939 




2 

Ti ic hur 




2 M 3 sou 

1 

Bangalore' 

Year ending 

. 7 , 1,11 

1936 


2 

Mys,n 

,, ,, 

„ 

,, 


} 

Kol .11 (iold-fic Ids 

0 V 


33 

3 HvUrabad 

1 

H\ch lab.ol ('it's 

0 „ 

.Illh 

1911 


2 

V\ an antral 

! „ „ 

„ 

,, 


i 

Ni/amabad 

1 35 33 

,, 

„ 


4 

Nanilei 

33 33 

, 



1 

\urungahud 

33 33 

„ 

„ 


b 

(lull target 

, 

• 3 

33 


Details ii guiding tin methods ol lonstiuc tion iti ol most of tlu 
CMstmir (ost ot Jiving indc\ minibus will he lound m tin memoi indiim 
prepaied by Ah N Nubiamuni.cn, Statistician to the Economic Adusci to 
the Uovummnt ot India foi the Lahout Mimsteis’ (’ontennc ( held m >,< \v 
Delhi in 1942 It will 1 h seen from this m< morandum th.it them are ver\ 

(onsidemhlo vanatioiis not merely m regard to the base pi riods of these 
indices hut also in u'gaid to thi methods followed in then compilation 

The following table gives the annual averages of cost ot living 
mdov niimhi ts lor tei tarn numbers in India in< hiding the Indian States* 
toi the pencil 1939 1947 higuies tor sums ot tin so u ntaes aie not hemg 
rcgulailj published as the> aie not con-aeliicd reliable 


* Cost Of Living index numbers for principal centres are being published every 
month in the Indian Labour Gazette, 
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f Fig ore relates to the month of May. 
♦Figures relate to the month of April 
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Ernakulam 
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'I’lu in ((1 lot compilin'! tost ol living m<]< \ nunihtrs in ltuli.i on 
umioim lines was hiought piomini ntlv to the notice ol Govcinniint bjr 
the findings of the H,au Coint of Enquiiy wlilt li was appoint!<1 by the 
Government of India m the Near 11)41 to invt sligatemto a dispute legalding 
(harness allowance on the (11 P Railway in this connection the Cornt 
stated as follows — 

“Nom of tlu cost of livingiiith \ figures at juesent available is entirely 
satisiactoiy The Bombay ligurt, whit h in most inspects is above ertuism 
is not quite up-to-date in ceitam items Knowing how ninth caie 

and thought the Bombay Labour @lht e bestows on the piepaiation of 
these figures we shoultl be suipused if the cost of living figures piepund 
at other centres were less o|ien to cnticisin The fust requisite foi any 
satisfactmy lcvision of the allowances that we have recommended is the 
picp nation of up to-date cost of living index figures lor three distinct 
classes of aieas, city, uiban and lural ..We would accordingly recom¬ 
mend that the question of preparing and maintaining such ligures for 
the purposes of the Central Government be considered by tho Government 
of India ” 

Tho Government ol India accepted the recommendation and for¬ 
mulated a centrally controlled scheme for the preparation and maintenance 
of cost of living index numbers in selected centres The scheme has 
now been completed and as a result of family budget enquiries conducted 
m some 28 centres, coot of living index numbers for these centres on base 
1044 = 100 are now under preparation and will shortly bo published. 

standard of Lively —UndcL the Government of India’s Scheme referred 
to above compiehtnsive family budget investigations were conducted m 28 
ccntics in the couisc of which some 27,000 budgets were collected and ana¬ 
lysed Some of the leports based on theoc enquiries have already been pub¬ 
lished and otheis aie in the couise of publication Unlike Western countries, 
most industries m India, as also Provincial and Central Governments, 
have been compensating their employees lor the use in the cost of living 
by granting, what aie known as, dearness or cost of living allowances As 
pointed out in the Alain Report of the Labour Investigation Committee, 
there is no fixity of principle in regaid to the grant of these allowances and 
while some industries have compensated their workers for the total mse in 
the cost of living, others have compensated the workers for only a portion 
of the rise Some industries, notably the cotton mill industry in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Kanpur, have been paying a dearness allowance on the 
basis of the existing cost of living index numbers published in the various 
centres Details regarding these will bo found in the section dealing with 
wages and earnings 

The family budget enquiries conducted under Government of India’s 
scheme cover important centres in all the Provinces, except Madras, which 
did not come into the scheme 

Results of the Enquiries —-For the first time we have now fairly 
cotupiehonsivo data rcgaidmg tho cost and standaid of living of industrial 
woikeis in the country and it may be useful here bnofly to summarise 
tho lesults It is, howover, necessary to point out that, as stated 
by the Labour Investigation Committee, conditions of woik and wages 
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vary enormously from centio to centre arul from industry to liidustiy 
and it is, then fore, mipossible to arrive at anv idea regarding the geneial 
standaid and tost of living of mdustnal woikeis in India as a whole and 
that these data must, therefore, be considered according to regions 

Composition of the Family —The following table contains information 
tcgaiding the eoni|>osition of the family in tho different centres showing 
separately (annus and dependants It will be seen that the sue of the 
family v nits from 3 62 pir-ons in Jhana to 6 80 in Monghyi and Jamalpur 
(Snmlaily, the avi lage numbti of earners pti family varies from 116 in 
A liner to 2 03 m Heihampui It is noti woithy that in Jhana, which is 
a coal-milli ng centre, of the 3 62 pc isons in the family, no fewer than 2 02 
were earners — 





mmber of budgets collected in the various centres and composition of the family 
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vary enormously from centio to centro and from industry to uidustiy 
and it 13, there foie, impossible to aruve at any idea regarding the geneial 
standard and lost of living of industrial workers in India as a whole and 
that these data must, therefore, bo considered according to regions 

Composition of tfu Family —-The following tabk contains information 
legal (ling the composition of the family m the different eenties showing 
separately earners and dependants It will he seen that the si/e of the 
family vain s fiom ,‘J 62 persons in Jharia to <> SO in Monghyi and Jamalpur 
Similarly, the average muubei of earners pci firmly varies from 1 16 in 
Ajmer to 2 03 in Jh ihampnr It is noteworthy that in Jharia, whu h is 
a coal-immng centie, of the J 62 [m isons in the family, no fewer than 2 02 
weie earners — 
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The following table shows the composition of the family, the average 
income and expenditure and the actual and percentage distiihution ot 
expenditure on different important groups m the centos covered by the 
enquiries 
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Family Ihidqet Enquiries in Plantations —Except for the few budgets 
collected by the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee which published its 
report m 1921, no reliable data regarding the standard and cost of living 
of workeis m tea, rubber and coffee plantations aie available in this 
country Eaily in 1947, however, tin (lovemine nt ot India asked tho 
Director of L.ibom Bureau to i undue t an investigation m some 
selected plantations m Assam, Bengal and South India The Indian States 
concerned also promised to eo-operate with the uiquuy and to conduct 
similar investigations in plantations situated m then areas It is expected 
that in the «ourso of these enqumes some 1,500 family budgets will be 
collected The results of the analysis of those enquiries have not so far 
been published f 

2 Indebtedness 

A very noticeable feature of the economic life of the industrial 
workers in Lidia, paiticularly those employed in factones, is that they 
are generally indebted and live in debt and die in debt No doubt 
the comparatively low wage level in tho rountiy is partly responsible 
for the indebtedness of tho woiker but an analysis of indebtedness 
show's that considerable amounts are borrowed foi purposes of meet¬ 
ing ceitam social and religious obligations, such as festivals, marnagts, 
funeials, etc In this connection it is important to note also that 
the low wage level cannot be the only cause of indebtedness because 
Workers in names and plantations who until iecentl\ were in receipt 
of much lowei income than factory workers were much less in debt 
Moreover, it, is seen that in centres where the wage levels are higher 
eg, in Ahmedabad, indebtedness is not neccssaiily low Both, the 
Royal Commission on Labour m India and the Labour Investigation 
Committee have dealt m detail with this subject The latest avail¬ 
able information on this subject is to be found m the Main Report of the 
Committee and is summarised below * 

In Bombay City it was found that about 63 per. cent of the 
workers’ families wire in debt The amount of debt varied 
f rom Rs 10/- to Rs 700/- The average debt per family comes to 
Rs 129/- Tn Ahmedabad, as many as 57 per cent of the workers’ 
families were m debt, the minimum amount of debt being Rs 20'- 
and maximum Rs <>,000/- The average debt per family came to 
Rs 2b6/S/- In Sholapur, the percentage of families in debt was as high 
as 84 and the average debt per family was Rs 234/- In Monghyr 
and Jamal pur (in Bihar) which have large railway workshops, it was 
found that about 74 pei cent ot the workers’ families were in debt, 
the average debt per family being nearly Rs 157/ Tho family 
budget enqiiuy made at Nagpur by the Provincial Liovernment in 
1941-42 revealed that about 82 per cent of the families were in debt the 
oveiall aveiage of debt being Rs 139/- which was moie than four times the 
average monthly income Enquiries made in Lahore, showed 43 per cent 
of the families in debt, the average debt per family being 
Rs 251/- Here, nearly 68 per cent, of tho families reported that 
they did not pay any interest on the loans taken Tn Karachi, 59 
per cent of tho families were found to be indebted, the average 
debt per family being nearly Rs 197/- The only eentre in India 

(■These enquiries were completed by tho end of 1947 and the results have now 
been published 

•Labour Investigation Committee—Main Report pp 2S‘> _><i2 The figuri s 
published in this Report, however, are provisional 
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which showed the lowest percentage of indebted families of industrial 
workers was Ajmer which has a large population of railway workers 
The family budget enquiry heie showed that only 8 78 per cent ot 
the families were in debt, the average debt per indebted family being 
nearly Its 271/- 

Madras made a family budget enquiiy in 1935 The lesults ot 
this enquiry showed that 90 per cent of the families were in debt, 
the average amount spent on npayment of debt c ich month being 
13 2 percent of the avi lagi monthly uu ome The average in debtoel- 
ness per family was nearly Its 2b2/- 

From an enquiry made by Prof Mahalanobis m Bengal in regard 
to the rest and standard of living of jute mill workers at Jagaddal 
m 1941, it is seen th it ncaily 90 |x i cclit <>l the f nnilies were indebt 

It has In ( u state d alieidvthit md< btedness does not necessarily 
depend on tin wtgelivil This is will illustiatid by till < < onoinu 
conditions of workers in mil minis ,.nd in jilant it urns Hi u nt 
investigations uganlmg mil minis show tli it thirc is veiy little in¬ 
debtedness among woikiis m mil minis in lit ngal, Bihai and ill 
the Central l’lnvmus and the s mu is the i isi in n gaid to workers 
in tea plantations It should he s( it,i il hue howivu, that a large 

proportion of the unrhtis ni i oal minis In long to s t mi i mli/ccl tnbis 
ind tin workris m tin |>! dilations lining 'in tnmh with then 
original homes an not nqiinid to disi haigi ml im obligations to 

the sanu i xti nt to wlinb thi\ would hm to do it tin \ h id not 
left their honn s mon m li ss pi i m mi nth 

Legislation 

In ordei to protect the workir against imiri tlie attachment 

of his wages, etc, the Hoi il ('omimssinn on I,dime m India whnh 

mvestigati d the qinstnm ol woikiis’ mdebtidinss mule ccitain re- 
eommenelations wlneh liave bein gm n i tic t to b\ miiih Ihovmiial 
Governments Foi mstaine, the ('onn.nssion had utiiied to the 
besetting ot industrial cstabh-limcnts by nn.ne y k udi is and had re 
eomim nded legislation to stop tin jiiiitni I In Ginti.il (Joy e*i nine nt 
(lid not pass any legislation on the subiee t b it the Bi nml Gove mine nt 
passed the Bengal W oiknn n s Pmti e turn \. t m |9}| ulmli jiiovnlis 
that whoevei lo ti is in or mu any ni-m, doe k tul.iay station oi 
factory with a new lo i‘milling ai" di ht liotn inv uoikmiu em¬ 
ployed therein shill In punished with unpi I'-onn.i nt wlmh may extend 
to six months oi with tun or wilh both This Ait was ainendt d in 
1940 A simik,, Ait was j>as,cd in ilu (Jentid I'miiines e ailed the* 
C 1‘ Hrotn turn ol Dibtois’ \ t f 1917 ami in Madi is m 19 M 

llie Boy al Commission also u mmiue neb el h gislat ion to liquidate 
unsecuied debts due fiom wotkim n The Government ot Tudta have 
taken no actum on this subject so fu and the only legislative action taken 
on this recommendation is the (’ i* Adjustment and Liquidation 
of Industrial Workeis’ Debt Act, 1930 

Another measure whnh has been taken to safeguard the woikers’ 
wages has been the amendment ot the Code of Civil Piorcduro which 
was effected in 19.37 so as to exempt iiom attachment any salary to 
the extent of first Rs 100/- and halt of the reinaindci ol such salary. 
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3. Food Control and Rationing* 

The cessation of rice imports from Burma and Siam due to the 
occupation of these (ouutucs by the Japanese created a food crisis in India 
and to tac kle tins pmhh m, a Food Department was created by the Govern¬ 
ment ot India in December 11)42 The Dcp.ntment conceived the Basic Plan 
by which the suiplus aieas weic totted the defie it areas In 1943 the 
Food Grains Policy Committee adopted this plan and accordingly laid 
down the All-India Food Policy wine h has been woi bed ever since then 
Although the Government ot India were piovtiled with emergency 
powers for the direction of poliev in leiranl to seveial matters including 
loot! in the pi ovum es, it wis felt that suc< ess m the administration of 
the lood policy < ould only be achieved tluoiighthe consent and co-operation 
ot the Prov m< es To ilugeevtmt, this eo ope latum and understanding 
have been a< lm \ c d b\ sm c es-ivc All-India Food Gonfeienees As the Govern- 
m< nt of India .in not in a i(institutional position to issue mdois and give 
tint vlions to tin Statis, tlnu lelations with Indian States m the matter of 
lood admmistiation an tondinted bv Regional Food Gomimssioneis 
The Basic I Han 

The mam tasks of the food administration m India in the sphere 
ol supply and movement are to move the sm pluses from the surplus 
weus jii India to the deficit aieas, anti to move* imports received at the 
pints from aluoad to deficit anas to supplement supplies from internal 
iiMimu's The movement, ot intiiinl sul pluses is done under what is 
known is tin Bimc PI m, ind tin <|uintd,y of gram moved under this 
plan is animallv about S, million tuns The Basic Plan means no more 
than x solt. ot i ledger at ( mint of \ssets and Liabilities which is prepared 
lor each (top Bueflv, Lndi i has two mam gioupsof mops 

(*) the Khanf or the winter ciop oi 11 1 1 , millets and maize which 
begins to come into the maiket at the end ot December, and 

(n) tin- Rain oi Spung < lop ot wheat, barley, and gram which comes 
into the market at the end ot April 

Foi each ot these* crops every piovmee and state provides the Central 
Government with estimates of pioduetion and consumption and of the 
extent to winch they arc smplus oi detie it m any particulai giam The 
Cential Government compile these* returns and make out a balance-sheet 
Tho^ then try to allocate* the suiplus as best they can to the deficit areas 
according to ascertained needs 
Imports 

The balance-sheet of the basic plan has invariably revealed heavy 
deficits after each crop and the Government have had to fill the gap by 
mipoits fiom other countries The production and export ot uoe from 
Siam and Burma not yet having retur nod to tiounal, India has to import 
wheat, maize or millets and these are* largely used as substitutes for rice 
Amounts of grains imported into India during the years 191 i to 1946 were 
as follows — 


1943 


... 328,700 tons 

1944 


_ 650,000 tons 

194f> 


... 844,200 tons 

1946 

— 

... 2,249,400 tons 


It was recommended by the Food Grains Policy Committee that the 
Government should aim at building a Gentral Reserve of half a million 

•This section is based on information supplied by the Ministry of Food. 
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ton--, of food plains r l h< mipoits it ( e ivi il m .>r l>v > eni have boon 90 
small 111 < ompaiison to the total m quncine n(s (hat lime was no possibility 
wliatsoevc 1 oi building am sin h usovi In (ail, liom v< ai (o yeai, tho 
juoblnil has been to maintain a iiiiifoiin lalioii of II o?s in \aiious pai tb 
ol this 001111(1 y Ration stales 111 the country mu tin so \iais have, troin 
time to tune, lx < 11 adjusted in illation to (lu total quantities available 
internally and I10111 alno.id 
Mobilisation 0/ lit souths 

lOlloits an b< mo made not only to obtain m mnmiii possible quauti- 
tios ol mipoits but also to mobilise iflutiiely the nitei nal lcbouiccs 
Filahtitat‘ > pint ui< me nt scheme's have bet 11 sit up and measmt s toi tin 
avoidant t of vvastt by way ol improved sfoi.ure and mill ini' practucs have 
bet n .idopte d 'I be list ot itioel giains (oi ntm-lootl pm posts has been 
pmlnbitid Debt it .ueas have been inatb to adopt, from time to time, 
various dilution pi act ices hoi example, tin wheat 1 ating populations ot 
IT I', Ibh,11 Old Bengal liavt he cm supplied ov tu a loin; ]iei lod with flour 
in w hit 1 1 120 to >0 pel tent bailie have been ruilletl into 
Rrnc Con I ml 

'Iht piovintts and states Inivt list tl stalutoiv maximum, ot ct'iling 
prices ol lond-giains, nppmved by the Cinttil Food Atlmimstration, at 
wine b tbty buy flit gi am and the st pm t s lot 111 the basis ol the controlled 
pruts at vvhith (ood giains nt issuttl to toiisumt 1 s, attci are ouiit has 
Inin liken of 1 lanspoi t, h nulling, stmage and aflministiativo costs Foi 
debt it plenums, tin fixation of pi it t s unolvts no difficulty so far as 
supplies ol lootl plains fmm sui plus ]n oy mi es in the countey <nt' concerned, 
as put 1 s ha' e gt in tally )»* u lixt tl in 1 elation to ecu tain jut war parities 
The 1 1 1 flit 11 11 x I is, limit vi 1, bt t n ft It m legal l to impoitc tl grains whoso 
pi it t s Hut (liatt d'his his bet 11 me iconic by the (lovt 1 nineiit of Inelia 
unde Making to suhsielisi (lit tlillt ic nt e be twt 111 the issue lat-e and the cost 
ot nnpoits \ 11st in (lit inttmvL lootl plains pines has thus been avoided 
On a total nnpoit bill of ovt 1 IJ~»e 1011 sot liiptts loi Hit year 1946,1111 
subsidy tost, to tin (love'i lime nt has bt e 11 oy e 1 2 "» t ion s ot mpt 1 s 
Rationing 

Foi ail equitable distiilmtinn latinning be eoint s neeessary The 
bt nt'fif ot latioiung toiisjsts not in providing uhtpiati quantifies ot tood to 
idl latione tl population, bid in 1 iisuinig that, white vci (lit oveuall supply 
position anti vvhattvti (lit 1 at ion scale , nobody is allowe el to go entirely 
without (ootl 

Ratio uiiu ol 11 itals was lust nitiotliit. tl in tin Baioda State late 111 
19 12 anti pit paint ions lot t stnhlishmu in individual 1 aliening system in 
the e ltv of Bombay wx it bt ami in lanuiiy 194 f Tbi'rc'attei rationing 
was exttndetl at .* list ia(t as 1 11 Milt o» the action taken on tho 
1 e>tomnienelat 1011s ol tin Foot 1 <0 tins Polity Committee Tho figures of 
rationed population on vaneuis dalt s an mvui in the following table — 

TAHLK IA\ 

__eon 1 1 ATION RATION E I > 


Date 

No of low II 

1 at,lone tl 

Population rationed 

Mai eh 194.5 

19 

2,000,000 

March 1944 

2 1 > 

26,000,000 

Mai eh 194.") 

195 

52,000,000 

Man h/Api il 194t» 

720 

100,000,000 

Mai eh 1947 

1,01)7 

171,000,000 

May 1947 

L,09b 

173,000,000 



STANDARD OF LIVING 


It will bo seui that the total lationed population m India to-day is 
17.1,000,000 01 those .17 million an subject to statutory lationmg and 

the tost ate undot dilleicnt hums of controlled distribution schemes 
The total numbt i of towns rationed in one way oi another is 1,000 m 
addition to the mral aieus wheie dillereut forms of lationmg prevail At 
present almost 1 he entire population ot Bombay, Madias, Baioda, (lujeiat 
states, Mv sore, 'rravancorc and Coe Jim are lationed This a’counts for 
almost !)7 million of the total rationed population 

The main teatuies of statutoiv lationmg are that su h rationing 
coveis the c ntur population oi an area and eveiy [K rson is required to 
possess a lation c aid without whu h lie cannot diaw anv supplies There 
ih no private trade in tood grains and no handling In trader except as 
agents of the (iovciimient The Government, on the otlu i hand, is under 
the obligation to provide the rations stated on the canU siibp ct to changes 
ot ration scales ne cssitiWl by the supply position \on statutory 
rationing takes m mv hums ai ording to varying iinamstaues and is 
ipplied c hiefly to imal and -.cmi-urban areas U nr lei this, pnyate tiacle 
is not completely prohibited, but supplies made nailable theieliy are 
supplemented in the case ot nisu hi lent producers who aie is ,ued with 
cards which entitle them to draw ration on scales yvlire li are varied from 
time to time accoiding to supplies 

The Central Food Adnnnistiation h ivc always pre-vd th y le v that 
surplus areas should he rationed as well a-y debit ana-., and that the 
extent to which lationing sliou’el be cite ted must be pilled by the 
amounts whuh they ha/e in fact nude available for distnbution to the 
deficit ateas The extent of rationing in the main sin plus pt ovine es is 
as follows — 


Province 

Number of towns rationed 

Population Rationed 
(m millions) 

Sind 

5 

1 00 

Punjab 

24 

:j oo 

Assam 

14 

0 40 

(i P 

2 

0 70 

Total 

r> 

.7 lb 


The basic ration seale is 12 ozs ot cereals per adult pei day and half 
that amount foi children beloyv 10 years A special allowance of 4 ozs 
is given to heavy manual workers according to the spec lal list oi occupa¬ 
tions As mentioned cailier, from time to tune, supplies have failed to 
come up to the requirements and lation scales have been n duccd to 10 ozs 
and ev en to 8 ozs and 6 o/s in 1940 In fact, it has been on the tiasis 
ot this stringent distribution that the American Famine Mission, which 
came to India last year, chaiaeten/ed the system oi rationing and pro¬ 
curement in the country as an a hievemcnt in ‘controlling hunger’ In 
several parts of tho country, large si ale substitution of grains has been 
undertaken from time to time and consumers asked to change their cus¬ 
tomary habits of diet 






CHAPTER VI 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 
1 Health of the Industrial Worker 

Data it^iulnm .In hciltli of the' weakens jn India aie scanty The 
He alth Sin v( v ami De w loprne nt Committei ippmnte'd b> the (Jov* inment 
of India m I'M tun olad Lh< molnnciv lot pimidmit such mioi mat urn 
does not < \isp.it jnese m Mam fai tones haveeno clispe nsanes and hence a 
tellable i < < old (<>iiiin>/ ill mdiistii ll uoikers i annot be had Fuitlier, the 
information av olable lioin sin li indiistual establi-hme nt# as maintain dis- 
pe*nsai les or hnspit ils is im oiiipir t' lie isonabi V complete' morbidity 
statist!! s in like I \ to develop mill if then be health msmanee for 
the uoiktis, wfiii li provides foi the e e i tilie ation ol sn kue-,s before' they 
beeomi < li >ibl< h-r e ish benefit Sue h a s heme is broadly speaking, 
non i visit nt in lln eonntiv The* ele iths am^ny mehistn.il wotke'rs aie 
me luele eI 111 I ('o'-! 1m the eomninnilv a-- a whole and aie> n«>t shown 
si p i r it i I v m (lie d it 1st a s w hie It I lie nit h >i if le s publish In the ihse lire 

of rlil i iihfmjr ivehisi\<l\ to flu woikei the infoi in iliem if'latiny to 
menbielit \ a 1 1<I ineiitalitv of the popnI it inn in some of (hepime ip d meliisliial 
i enlies of | ud 11 [, «ri\ e n lie'low < 'om|i u ativ e hym e s ten vnnn of the tniuipi 


11 ntr. s <11 ( al-ei 

jin e n | 

T\MLK TAM 

■IK’llls \M> DO 

AT 



lie lift 1 

M ill. IS 

Mom b n 

New V oi k 

Lo 

I’opnl diem 

2 1 10,0 >1 

70S ,798 

1,121,498 

7,121,000 

1,001,000 

Me ath late 

pi i 1001) 

21 (» 

no 

21 0 

o y 

11 4 

Infant moil i 
lily ratr pc i 
1000 live 
bnths 

Mn til i ite pe i 

loot) 

1212 0 

2b 1 

201 S 

15 2 

201 t 

55 l 

50 S 

1 5 b 

48 0 

1 1 0 

DEATHS 1‘li.lv 

100,000 o.. 

,T \MIiH L\ \ 11 

Title. rorirMfiov mn 

To SPECIFIED 

C’ATXSI,'! 


Calc nit l 

M idi is 

, M mill i 

\ Ne'vr York 

London 

Tuberculosis 

270 0 

mo 

1 170 0 

47 0 

87 0 

Dyse ntei v ete 
Dianlioca 

2.10 0 

4.5b 0 

j 2.15 0 

00 

00 

Typhoid 

i 90 0 

16 0 

40 0 

02 

1 

] 04 

Cholera 

50 0 

00 

1 00 

00 

! oo 

i 


t Tka H a!th of India —John B Grant—p 21 
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The poor state of health of the people in this country can he seen from 
the low 0 x 7101 tation of life which has bun ( si 1 mated to l>o 27 years for 
males, in contrast to an expectation ol »>! \ i ais in Ansti iba, .56 naisin 
England and Wales, 60 veais m Dei mam and 45 >cais m Japan 
Regarding this low level of health, the Health Survey and Development 
Committee icmarkc’d “Enviionme ntal sanitation is at a low level m most 
paits of the e ountry, inabmtiition end unelei-nut i it ion ledue e the v ltaht.v 
and power of icxistance of an appreciable sect ion of the population and 
the existing health se rvices are' altom tliei inadcepiate' to me et the' noeels 
of the people, while 1 u k ol pent nil eelue at ion md he ilth < due at ion add 
mate uallv to the diftnultv ol oyeuemnng the* uidilleicnee vvitli wlueli 
the* people tolciatc the insaintaiv eouebtions around them and the large 
amount, of sk kness that prevails ’* 

Inhumation romndiim in«lustii,d disrasis is me omph te Tin 
\\ m kine ii s ( nmpi in it uni Ait Hives i list ,,f n , < up il h n,d elise is< s, and 
pmvieles h>i payment e>( e oinpe lisil ion in sue h eases '1 lie available 
inhumation in ug.ud to the oicupitiofi.il eliscases is diseusseel in tin next 
see turn 

Fat t> tries 

\rnomist th< taetoiv «emelit ions which atleit tin \\ others’ health 
mint lie* ini'iil min el the tluimal e onditioiis, v e nt Pat ion, liidituui, the 
ilia e In lie tv that i \ists loi dust e \t i u t ion t h e ne i 1 1 s \ mt at ion of 1 lie 
woi king pla e e , 1 lie | ii ov moils loi i e a pm i ', mi i Is a nil pi i sonal i le .inline ss 
lln t.n tm \ i nil. s 11 l;iiI it i si v < i 1 1 in til i I lie K.n toi ie s \i 1 pieiv lde ■. 

that the iaetoui', sliall he he pt i le m and li e tmiu dl luvia arising fiom 
anv eliain, puv\ oi ntlie i mils,met anil iKo tmni impui it u s of gas, vapeiut, 
dust, exeessive hiuunlity md nve ie eowelmn It is also pi ovule d that a 
factoiv shoulel have a suthcHiil and suitable supply ol elnnkinpe wain, 
siillie li nt. Imht anil v i nt ilat mu mil a sunt uv mil .uleipiate* latum system 
The* Alt is now be ing .im> ’iile d ami the* piov ismiis u guiding In .ilth and 
safety have- been uivin in Chaplets 111 mil IV' lcspeitivelv ot the Bill, 
which lias been inti oduce el in 1 lie CimisI it ne nt \sse mbl \ In tie lie w lull, 
anew chapter on We Man (Chiptii \ )lm also been aehle el \e lending to 
the state'ine'iit ot objeets mil 1 e> is ms ot the Dill ‘Ihe niesi nt Aet n \ m 

gene ini in thane lei and leaves too mm li to the liih iii.ilun^ powt is of 

the lhov me i.il (love imnents While some ot them do hive Mile's ot 

vaiying stnngeluy the position on tlie whole is nolnuile siiisfutoiv 
r l'lns delict is sought to lie lemedud by lav mu; down t le .ulx in the Bill 
itself the minimum leipiue me ills lojauling health (e le.inline ss, ventilation 
and tempi latme , (l.mixt ions dusts and fume s, lighting and i ontiol e*l gl ne , 
e*te ,) safe t \ (('V<' pioti'e tion, eemtiol ol explosne and mll.nmnabh (lusts, 
ete ) and ne'i al w e It.ue of inn he i s (washing lae il it k s, f n sf aid, e an tea ns 
shelte i looms, e it e lie s e te ) ampliiie el, w he ie neussin, li\ nde s and le gula- 
tion& to be pieebCiibcd by Provincial (loreminents ” 

While tlie existing woiking conditions m tin* iemulated e stahlishments 
vary widely, those m the unregulat e <1 and small faetone s h'ave nine h to be' 
elesucd Di Beelloid who was asked to lepoll on the' he'.ilth of the mdiist- 
nal vvorkeis by the tlovcnnmnt oi India m 1646 has dealt with the' fae toiy 
conditions m his icpoit About tlie roofing m the lactones, he remarks 


^Report Vol lp 11 
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that they are “all too frequently so constructed as to absorb and transmit 
into the factory the maximum possible amount of radiant heat received 
from the sun Much discomfort, inefficiency and probably ill-health would 
be avoided it the roofs of all f ac tones are well-msulated ” Much considera¬ 
tion has not been jnven, except probably m the textile industry, to regulat¬ 
ing the temperature inside the factoiy The day light illumination m 
some lactones was found good, while in otheTs it was poor Bad lighting 
cannot hut produce eve* stiam resulting in c\e diseases Dermatitis, which 
often arises in industry fiom exposure to mitant substances, has not been 
given much attc ntion in India 

Coal-M imnq 

The Indian Mures Act also contains provisions relating to sanitation 
and hvgiPiie It has been laid down that m e\ei\ mine such supply of 
water lit for drinking and latiine and 111 mill accommodation of sue h kind 
and on such scale as ma\ he prescribed in rules made b\ the Central (lovem- 
ment should be provided In the absence of s.uutaix arrange me ids 
underground hook noun infection has been notice able The lighting 
underground m sc vital mines both in the galleries and in the woiking 
places is*pool Mr Deshpande, m his rcpoitf nmarks that m the- develop 
me lit jilac cs in mines, nothing conditions have edit n be on found tivmg In 
niativ mine's the* an is satin.ited with moisture and while blasting opera 
turns take pl.iec the an is full of fume s 

Malaiia is one of the inipoit.int causes of ill-health among the 
workeis K\c diseases, especially night blindness is fairly common 
amongst the miners m the huge co.il lielels \sthma and pm uinonia an 
also in evidence 

Plantation *. 

No regulations exist regarding the* health of the wmke is in the pl.m- 
tations Malana is st ill epute common in the plantation areas, in spite 
of sc* vena I e fieri ts to e oinh.it tins siomge I'he' absence of propel water 
fnc ilitics in se'veial plae c s wheie the weakens li i\ e to get water fiom the 
riminng htooks or smf.ue wells, which .ne In hie to contamination, are 
responsible tor chsc*ast s which ate water be rue Bowel diseases still 
lemamagieat pioblem unongst the te*a woikers m Assam Cholera is 
bv no means unknown, while the intone group and dysente i\ still account 
for about 20 to ’it) pcs e »*nt of seuous lllne-s on some of the gardens Kala 
azai is moie pievah nt in Ninth Bengal than in Assam Bionclntis, hbro 
sitis and tube leulosis an eonimonm Daije*eling The vvoikeis in South 
India possess bed tea he*altli A "la azat is foi tun ctelv almost unknown The* 
absence of l.itnncs in sencM'd plantations has, hmveveu, ie*siilte*il in hook 
worm infection amongst the workers 

Nutritional ie*se*ai> h has not been conducted amongst the woikers 
on a large scale* m India But it lias generally been found that cpiantitn- 
tive*l\ and epiahtativelv, the diet oi the woiker is of a low standard 


*The Health of the Industrial Worker in India— Mr T Bedford p 20 
f Report mi ail Enquiry into Conditions of Labour tn the Coal Mining Industry rn 
India —S I Joblipunele, p. 49 
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The Health Survey and Develop meat Committee mention that diet sur¬ 
vey s carried out in different parts of the country have shown that the 
food con Mimed is insufficient to provide the necessary requirements in 
the case of some 30 per cent of the families, that the diet is almost invari¬ 
ably inadequate and ill-balanced and that there is, m terms of food 
factors, a deficiency of fats, vitamins and proteins of high biological value 

A recent evaluation of the diets by the Director, Nutrition Research 
Laboratories, Coonooi, of the plantation workers in Assam Valley, Surma 
Valley and Bengal showed that the calonfic value of the food consumed by 
the workers m tinse regions was 2746, 2345 and 1900 respectively The 
piotein and fat contents of the food were found low, and the diets were 
grossly deficient m calcium, iron and vitamins 


An assessment of the nutritional status of the workers m tea, cofFec 
and rubber estates m South India made alongside a family budget enquiry 
also throwb considerable light on the health and nutritional status of the 
workers in Plantations The examination related to only 136 families 
selected from among the samples foi the family budget enquiry .and 
included 461 persons including adults and children The height-weight- 
igt relationship showed that about 80 pei cent of the adults were 10 
pci eent or more below the standard Fightv -uin per cent of pel-.ons 
above 12 \ c ars and bl per cent of childien showed vitamin ‘A’ detn leniy 
\bout 11 p<*i c cut of adults showed objective evidonc e of chionii thiamin 
deficit m \ Anac mia was common Out of 338 pc rsons, 291 (8b pt i cent) 
showed less than 13 1 gms of haemoglobin while 148 (44 per cent) had less 
than 9 8 gins of haemoglobin 


2 Industrial Accidents 

Information regarding industrial accidents in India is confined to 
ac c ldenfs ot c Hiring in industrial establishments covered by the Factories 
Ac 1, the Mines Aet and to workers covered h\ the Workmen’s Oompen- 
sxtion Act 1923 Statistic s collected under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act ielate to those accidents in which compensation has been paid No 
statisl ic s at present ate available regarding accidents occurring in ume- 
gulatc d fac tones 


Factories 

Under the Factories Act it is obligatory on the part of the manager 
of a factory to report all accidents which cause death or which cause bodily 
injury whereby any injured person is prevented from resuming his work 
during the next 48 hours The statisl ios relating to these are classified 
under three heads viz “fatal”, “senoub” and “minor” according to the 
nature of the injury For purposes of classification an accident is consi¬ 
dered to be serious if the injury involves absence from work for 21 days oi 
more and minor if it involves absence from work fox more than 48 hours 
but less than 21 days. The table given below shows the nunihei of acci¬ 
dents in factories since 1929. 
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table lxxiii 

ACCIDENTS FACTORIES IN INDIA 1 


Year 

Fatal 

Serious j 

Minor ' 

Total 

No 

Per 

1 000 
worki is 

j No 

Per 

1,000 

yvorkus 

No 

Per 

1,000 

yvorkers 

No 

Per 

1,000 

1929* 

240 

0 10 

4 1N9 

2 X‘{ 

17,770 

10 0M 

20, JOS 

1 5 01 

19‘59 

2JI 

0 13 

r. s *,7 

•5 ‘5*5 

29 9)X 

17 10 

‘5(i (Mill 

20 70 

1940 

2 l(i 

o n 

0 K77 

•5 72 

! ! 9X(i 

IX 12 

(1,079 

22 27 

1911 

! 271 

0 1 ! 

S *574 

i xs 

10 091 

1X 79 

IX 7 !() 

22 00 

191J 

! » ! 

0 1 1 

•till 

: 99 

II 710 

|9 (id 

71 174 

2 5 7 5 

194 1 

Oil 

0 19 

10 010 

4 II 

IX,799 

200 ! 

79 170 

21 29 

194 f 

MIS 

0 14 

10 <>5S 

1 JJ 

70 !“,() 

22 5 5 

07 522 

2(i 09 

194,-. 

*! 1 J 

o i: 

11 000 

t 111 

7x 777 

JJ 24 

70 1 J i 

20 7 5 


It will lx Until < (I that th( minilxr o! in ill lit him lioin JO JOS in 
1929 to 70,12 5 in 194.7 'L'hi ns< pi r t lions,mil win ki is has lx t*n fiom I5 0L 
to JO 53 This iise is partly due to better n pint mu .mil partly dm* to tin 
greater use of fastr r and moie lomplex in ulinu iy A nsi in the iati oi .v 11 
dents is spi i rally not ir cable sini e 10 {0 'I lu iati of at i i(l( nts pei thou sand 
w or ki is rose I mm JO'»l> m 10 10 to JO (i0 m 1014 Tin m. ioise in the iat< 
has Inin laiaily due to min nsi <1 a<ti\it\ m the xaiious unliistiics due to 
win Tin nidin f«u tins ies|)oiisil»le for higher ai i iili nt i it« s an longistum 
m fai tones influx of new and nu\pei lent i il workeis, long* i hours of woiU 
and better tcpoiting In some of the pi o\ mi t s dithiulties \un <ilso ma¬ 
ted due to shortage ot matiualioi safeguarding niailnneiy 

From a comparative study of statists s relating to aei ulents m diffi rent 
provini es it would appear that there aie wide y a nations in the frequency 
intes This is largely' dui to legional dilTeiencts in the ]iattern of industrial 
development The i.iti of undents is ruin h higher in those piny ini es when 
larger ilUlllbi r of wolkiis ue i inplo\i d nr until in engitii emig liidusfnis 
Km example, fiom the t.ibli giyin In low, it will be notii ed Hi it during tin 
yiai 1947 tin rate of ,u i nh nts pi i 1000 vioikiis m \|inei-Mi i wai a and 
Ifaludnst m was i, high as 94 04 and Til 11 spei 1 1 \i K I’ll* daily sis ol 
ai cull nts ai cording to industries m A pin i-M« rwura, liow'i y er, ievcills that 
out ot i total ol 1 701 aeiidenls 1,121 oi Mined in tlie lailw iy yvni ksliop-. 

I Stahitiri of !<’ tctori.. \>ib), 11 la tin Indian ti'artoric’t Art, ID’S! for the years TV I 1 ) 

to VH> 

• Shit i.t a „ of I’ai toi ■. sidy/ il to tin Indian Frt'lon-t \ <t, 1911 for the year end- 
*n<t Dectinbir Hu, 19-9 
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Tlic high rate of .undents m B ilnclii^ldii i, explaimd hv the lael lliut out 
of a total of 3,9bX laetoi \ woikeis unties.-, tli.ui 2,832 weie employed in 
mdnanto tat loins m m eiigmeeiiiig ami railway woikshups 


TABLE I AVIV 

1 ' \ CTO ITS AlC lDHNTS IN MIFKBBENT PHOV INl'KS DUBlNl! 1945 * 


Fatal Sexious Minor j Total 


I’rov nice 

No | 

Per 
l ,000 

No 

Per 

1,000 

No 

Pei 1 
1,000 

No 

Per 

1,000 

Madias 

70 

woikeis 

0 18 

l 448 

workeis 
5 18 

4,028 

workeis | 
14*43 

w orkers 
5,326 19 79 

Bombay 

(>7 

0 09 

i,580 

0 21 

18,0.7(3 

2a 3(3 

23,307 

31 08 

Bengal 

107 

0 14 

2,999 

4 01 

17,989 

20 07 

18,193 

2184 

U P 

4.1 

0 la 

7b0 

2 77 

4,71(3 

17 00 

5,519 

19 90 

Situl 

') 

0 22 

121 

.101 

80(5 

20 07 

936- 

23 30 

Punjab 

IS 

0 12 

11 1 

2 00 

,3,171 

20 ,37 

3,5051 

22 47 

Bihar 

21 

0 1 1 

ISI 

2 2b 

1,71b 

20 81 

1,921 

29 21 

OllSS.1 

“> 

0 l>7 

lb 

2 la 

. IS 

3 12 

59 

7 94 

0 P & Beiai 

r» 

0 I 1 

110 

1 27 

2,795 

2a 34 

2,950 

20 77 

Assam 

3 

<1 03 

7b 

l .11 

1,528 

2b 31 

1,007 

27 (>7 

Delhi 

4 

0 1 1 

102 

2 77 

1 ,.309 

37*13 

1,17a 

tool 

A j met -Mei wars 

e - 

- 

>0 

J l > 

1,451 

91 39 

l,a01 

94 at 

Cooig A 

Bangaloie 



l 

0 70 

81 

1 

14 24 

85 

14 94 

Baluchistan 

i 

0 2a 

S 

2 02 

210 

52 92 1 

219 

55 19 

N W F P 

_ 1 

— 

2 

0 47 

18 

4 19 

201 

4 66 


The tah'e given below shows the rate ot accidents in seasonal and 
perennial lactones It will be noticed that wheieas the rate of serious and 
minor accidents is mui h lower m seasonal lai tones than m perennial facto¬ 
ries the rate ol fatal aceidmts is genet .illy higher in seasonal faotones 
This may he due to the fact that tho repotting of minor accidents has not 
reaohed the same dog tee of completeness m seasonal faotones as m 
perennial factories. 


* From Indian Labour Qat'lte, Dacsnabsr 1917, p. 357. 
2 I L O —I nd at trial LaOour m India, p. 199. 
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Till 1045 no information was collected regarding the causes 
oi accidents In 1045 a new statement (.Statement VI A) was pieseiib< d 
by the Gove i mm nt ot India, unde i the Fa< Ioi ics Act, fm ( ollect mg informa¬ 
tion on the causi s of accidf nts Tin el issification of < anses is similar to 
that laid down hj the I L () The following table compiled from tlie 
returns submitted "by l‘l out of 15 |>io\ im < s, slio.v- the numbi i of ici idents 
according to causes In 1015, 15,118 (25 07 pi i ('nt)ol at eidi nt s w eie caused 
by machinery of all kinds \mo>>g tin a, I I,SOl (20 79 pci < ent) wen. due 
to working maeluni ly The ne\t most important taetoi was falling obioots 
which caused no less than 14 14S (21 02 pei tent) accidents 

TABLE I,XXVI 

ANALYSIS OF FACTORY ACCIDENTS IN 1945 DY CAUSES 



Causes ot ac t idents 

No oi iccidcnts 

1 

FVrcentagt 

I 

Machinery 

1 



(a) Pnme-movei s, 

9b 

0 14 


(6) Tiansmission machine , 

9.59 

L 44 


(c) Lifting mac him i} , 

402 

0 70 


(d) Woiking machinery, 

13,801 

20 79 

II 

Transpoi t 




(a) Rolling stock on linos, 

05.5 

0 99 


( b) Rolling stock not on lints , 

817 

1 23 

III 

Persons falling 

3,094 

5 50 

IV. 

Palling objects 

14,348 

21 62 

V 

Hand tools 

7,087 

10 08 

VI 

Electueity 

190 J 

0 29 

VII 

Poison, corrosivo substances. 




occupational disoascs 

601 

0 99 

VIII 

Explosions and fires 

3,343 

504 

IX. 

Miscellaneous 

20,265 

30 53 


Total 

66,378 

100 00 
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Transport 

With tI k cm i |)lii.n nl i.nluavs vu\ litt J< inhumation is ,i\ ailahlt 

11 gallllllg ,U ( ld( Ills II) lll( t l.lllspol t MIVHIS Sldtist.il S H'ldtlUg t(> i tit cl I 

and non-lalal 111 nl< nts o< i m riiMir in iailv\a\an published m the annual 
n pints of tin R.iiIh i\ | 3 oud on Indian Railw.iAs 'I’lu following tabic 
shows (h« munbii oi it i idints involving i nls\ i\ snMuts (evcluilmg those 
i niplo^rd in i.iilw.iv hoi k shops) dining rnt.im sclitltd years 

TAJ 3 LM LVVVIl 

'I'A HI 115 SllOWINU TIT h NUMBER 1)1- RAILWAY SERVANTS INVOLVED IN 
ACCIDENTS 1 


! 


ibit.il 

Vi in Fit.d 


Total 

Yi .11 

No 

IN i 1,01.0 

N T o 

Pei, 1000 

No 

Per 1,000 


Vl Dike IS 

workeis 

workers 

1929-90* 

4 58 


5,89b 


6,9.34 


1984-.55 

217 


8 1 17 


8,664 


19 59 40 

178 

0 25 

1 5,882 

22 (0 

lb,0b0 

22 65 

1910 41 : 

215 

0 5 5 

17,97 5 

2 5 8b 

17,bib 

24 19 

1911 12 

217 

0 55 

19,127 

25 b{ 

19,b74 

25 9b 

1912 l 5 

520 

| 0 59 

20,514 

21 59 

20,b 54 

21 98 

191.5-44 

5b9 

1 011 

22,287 

25 07 

22,<).5(> 

25 48 

1944 45 j 

5b 3 

j 0.17 

2 5,552 

21 12 

2 3,915 

2179 

1915-lb j 

.581 

; «»w | 

1 1 

27,100 

27 11 

27,541 

27 79 


It will bo Hutu id tioin the ibo.'e table tli it is in tin* lai toiy mdust- 
nes, tho nnmbei ol an idents both tatal and mm-tatal has t< ndcd to 
increase dm mg wai viais Anamlysis ol causes shows that the largest 
number of aci idents is caused by the mnvi mt nts ot trams and lailway 
vehicles During the ve.u 1915-46, 28b tatal and 7, 384 non-tatal accidents 
weie cause d by movein mts ol trains and inilway vehicles According to 
tho annual lepoit oi the Railway Boaul, o it ol 27) tatal and 7,100 noti- 
iatal aci idents no less than 2lb and b,948 tatal and nou-tat.il accidents 
respectively were due to misadventure 


l figures hum Labour Investigation Committee’s Report on Non-Oazetled 
Railway Service s mil Annual Report of the Railway board on Indian Railways 

* Figures from Indnslt lal Labour in India (11*0 ) 
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Mines 


Vs a result ol comparatively greater attention having boon paid 
to safety in mines tlie data leuaidmg accident'' m mines is more or 
less complete In India such statistics aie available since the year 11)01 
when the first Mines Act was passed In the annual leports submitted 
by the Ohio! Inspector of Mines on the winking c,t the Mines Act detailed 
information is given regaidine accidents cue lining m mines regulated 
by the Indian Alines Act r lhesc npoit'iiot onlv give the nuinbci and 
the* natuie nt accidents but also unify se ac e ide nts i< coidmg localises 
The table given below shows the numhri oi 11 c ide lit s in mine s k gulate cl 
bv the Indian Mine's \ct dining c c il nn spec ifie el v e ais h’oi the pm pose s 
ol tlie'se statistics jic ( id el 1 1 s m coiisiclcicd to In sriion-. in winch an 
in jn i v li is hec n susfiiiiid .vine li involves oi in all piobabilit \ will involve 
tin* pei m i in nt loss oi i ii j u t \ to the sight c i lie* mug oi the liaeturc 
ol lnv linili in the cnfni ee'el absence ol tin injuied pe Ison lioni woilv 
hn i pc i mil exceeding 20 dies* Those le C ich-nls will! 1 1 e an e ill} ill les 
lie e e ssil 1 1 nig the e nloi e e el a bsc ne e (lean uc I k feu l pe r loci < \e c c ding 48 
llOlllsblll less thill ’Uehnsaic fie ate cl to lie III 1IIOI 

TABbh: LWVIII 


TAHIR slloVVlNU AC ClIll'NTs fN WlNFst 
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example, whereas the rate of serious injury was 4 62 in 1939 it fell to 
4 SO in 1944 and to 3 69 m 1946 The fall in the rate for 
minor injuries is more pronounced The rate fell from 34 67 in 1939 
to 24 51 in 1944 and to 22 56 in 1946 

Separate figure s are also given in the annual reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Mints icpardmg accidents occurring underground, on the, 
surface and in open workings During the "Vear 1946, 258 deaths due 
to accidents octuurd undeigiound, 13 m open workings, and 37 on the 
surface 'flic numliti of pci'-ons who wrie s« nously injured underground, 
m open-worknn's and on the suiface were Sit*, 19 and 380 iespt ctively 
Among various t I ism>s of mines tin largest number of act abuts occur 
in co.il mints tins is clue to tilt tact that more fhanTOpti 11 lit of 
the total iiiinilni of mine woikers ait < mphivt tl m coal mines During 
the yt ar 1915 out of 107 deaths and 1,1 H st i it jus in (line's no fewer than 
280 anti 1,280 u spr. ti\t 1 \ ottuned m toil mines 

An analysis of tin taust s sfiows that the largest, number of casualties 
m mines are eausetl b\ the fall of roofs and sidt s, haulage, shafts and 
sui far e railways and tramway During the \<ai 1946 out of 271* fatal 
aicichnts 150 win tausid In fill of roofs and sides, 18 bv haulage, 
22 m sh.ilts, 1() 1 > \ e\plosi\ ( s and 14 bv sin fate* i.nlwajs and tiamwavs 
h’leim the lepoits of the Chief Inspector of Mines it would appear tb it a 
luge liumbei of aeeuh'uts ue < it lie i dut to misaeh t utui t en fault 
e>f the elt t t'aseel wenkti oi fellow woiktutn Tn tin vtai 194(> 201 latal 

attidtnts wtit due fo mis ulve lituie, 2 1 due 1o 1he> fault of tin tit t < ast tl 
anti 8 ehit tt> the f.udt of It llow woiUnun < >r D \ 16 aeeuliiits t oultl lit' 

attributed to the fault oi tilt submdmati e>flu iafs oi inanagemeut 

PREVENTION OP ACCIDENTS 

Extensive statuleiv pio\ isions liave been mult in Intlia fen the 
prevention of intliMi lal ucidents A but f mention of some* of t h< st is 
made m tin sot inn tin I about Legislation 'I lit si» saft t v (ikivmoiis hi 
tin main nlatt to fnctmus, mint tianspoit sftani lioilti'- tlttlinilv, 
explosives ttt \’t ol tlit‘-i pio\ i-ions nt e out nm tl m the onfial liws 
but 111« v hive' laiii snpph li'i til i d b\ pimmiiil nit imits I? isu pu>\ l- 
sions lt'lating to t In* ^ ift 1 \ uf f u toi \ uotko.an t t,n< mu tl m t hapti i TT1 
of tin Indian fat toms \, t, 10 tl r l In gonial pioMsions ol tin At t 
it late to tentin' of mulniniv, put uitions against tue anti sitit> ol 
building ami mat linn i \ 'I lit I lies down flirt tvtiv « ' po't tl moving 
pail, of a pi mu-mm M uulcwiv ll\ w In 11 tliret I lv connoted toapiime 
mover, tvtiv hoist in lilt luust-will oi lift-we 11 and eveuv Imp tlooi or 
similai opt mug mai whuli mv peison ma\ liave to woik or pass, ami 
tverv pait o' tin mac him i \ jut -t i ilu il bv tin* 1’iov int lal Covtimmnt 
must lit' ulf't|iiutt'i feiutil hot piott t linn igrnist fnethe \tt lavs down 
< h at sin 11 j >l et ant ion - >s m t, Ik pit t 111 t tl iimsl lie t ike il ill t on \ (at It >l\ 
aiul piov isions should l,t mult lot me m 1 - ot is ipe In ultlition Factory 
rnspettois in auflunisttl to tall upon tin m liiagers of the fat tones etc, 
to make sut h t h.mzt in llu Imildma oi machinery elt , as flits them 
nticssuv to t iisint tin s itt tv of tin workeis The Act rlso authorises 
1’iov me i il (itiv t i nmeols to de'clire any operation to he ha/anlons and to 
make mles fm u ming tlie sifctv ol the jreisons emjiloveal upon the opeia- 
lum it that e\[loses uolivets to a serious risk ot bodily injury, poisoning or 

•Separate figures are given xn the Reports for accidents and casualties 
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disease Tn all eases it is obligatory on the part of the factory owners to 
obtain a certificate of stability before any manufacturing process involv¬ 
ing the use of powei is commenced in any building Specific provisions 
have also been made for the protection of women and children The Act 
prohibits the employment of women and children to clean or oil any 
moving part of the machmety <1 liven by power or to work between 
moving parts or between fixed and moving parts of any power duven 
machinery Restriction has also been placed on their employment in any 
part of the textile fat tory where a cotton opener is at work unless the 
feed end of the cotton opener is in a room separated from the deliveiy end 
by a partition 

The e\T)Ciience of the woiking of the present Act, however, shows 
that on the one hand these provisions are inadequate and on the other 
even such proter tion as is provided floes not extend to a large mass of work¬ 
ers Moreover, the present Act is general m character and leaves much to 
the rule making pow’er of the Provincial (Joverninents Tin* result has 
been that rules of varying stringency have been framed bv them In 
order to remedy these as well some other defects a Factories Bill has 
lcrentlv been introduced in the Indian Parliament The Bill aims at 
laying down the minimum requirements regarding health, safety (eye protee- 
tion, fontiol of explosives and inflammable dust, etc) and welfare of 
workers leaving it to Provincial fJovernments to amplify them by rules 
and regulations il fhi v fec*l it no< essarv The existing chapter TII relating 
to “ Health and S ifety” has been split up into three sc p irate chapters 
dealin: respectively with health, safety and welfare of workeis Chapter 
TV of the Bill which deals with the* safety attempts to safeguard workers 
from every conceivable ^source of accident or danger in a factory It hays 
dow n in detail the precautions that must be taken for the safety of the 
w inkers 

Elaborate provisions have been made in the Indian Mines Act for 
making the mining operation as safe as possible The Act empowers the 
('entral (Jovernment to make regulations for providing for the safety of 
the persons employed m a mine, their means of entianee and exit, the 
number of shafts or out-lets to be furnished, and the fencing of shafts, 
pits, outlets, pathways and subsidences, the safety of the roads and work¬ 
ing places , the ventilation of mines and the action to be taken in respect 
of dust and gases , the care and regulation of the use of all machinery anti 
plant and of all electric al apparatus used for signalling purposes Regula¬ 
tions, can also bo framed for requiring and legulatmg the use of safety 
lamps and for providing against explosions or ignitions, or irruptions or 
aicumulation of water in mines and against danger arising therefrom 
Tn exercise of these powers comprehensive regulations have been framed 
for the coal and other metalliferous mines The Act also empowers 
Inspectors of Mines, if in their opinion there is urgent and immediate 
danger to the life or safety of any person employed in any mines, to 
])rohibit the employment of persons in or about the mine until the danger 
is removed 

Safety provisions relating to transport workers are contained in the 
Indian Railways Act, 1890 and the Indian Rock Labourers Act, 1934* 
The latter Act yvas passed specially to give effect to the Protection agunst 
Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932 of the ILU The Act has 

* For main provisions please see pp 01-63, 
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not boon brought into force but it is expected that it will come into opera¬ 
tion sometime in 1948 

Tn addition to these statutory provisions action has also been taken 
by certain provincial factory inspectorites and voluntary organisations 
to promote industrial safety Koi example, in Bombay considerable 
atti Tit ion has l»< t n pud bv the fact >i\ msputoiatc to further the safety 
moil mi nt Kvn\ irumth aitHes on i< i idi nts and tin u piev< lit ion an 
being issiu d md a sab <y film foi flie textili mdiistn has been prep.ii eel 
'I'lu inspector <tc is a’so living fo mg inise s di tv o inunittccs in factories 
In the I'lull'd Provinces also efforts an being made to get the larger 
factories to form works safety committees Recently the Government 
of India have set up a specnl orgamsltion under thf Chief Adviser, 
Faitones One of the functions of the organisation is to give advice to 
Provincial Governments, States and cmphneis on conditions necessary 
to ensure the safety and health ot tin workers Tt is also purposed to 
establish an Judustnal Museum which mix serve as a jirietu il centre of 
demonstration and tperminrnt exhibition ot methods, an.uigemenls and 
appliances for pomoting the safc>t\ heilth ami welfueof ineiintn.il vvorke'rs 
Prc'lirnina, v st< pshaw alre\id\ he c n taken to est iblisli the museum m 
Delhi 


Tin* ivoik of accident prevention has also been undertaken bv 
some of the e mplovcis, nrg.mis itions tiacle unions ancl othci volunt.uv 
bodies '.ue'h as tho S.ifctv Fust Assoc lat ion of India and the Red Cross 
The most impoitant among these' is the Safe tv Fiisl Assoc i it ion of India 
which n as established m 1991 “So 1 n is f ic toi ies ait concemcd itairuiges 
let tine' com sc*s and bio idi ast t dks publishes a moiithlv in im/in<* Snf>hf 

Ao/’s (late'i c die d Kfluitnty Vo/s), press c onimminpies t ilks, ledlcts, 
etc , and takes pail m exhibitions Tn the* \ssn iat ion s opinion tin 
problem of r« eieu iii«r tin vviste of minpowti due to ae e nh nl s h is tu st 
pi h e uiieing those uhuhinust he' tackled Bv dint ot ■ 11111 nut t ini' clloits 
111 tile* interests of industii.il sifelv, the Assoi i itiem )i is ae epili* e| a hit'll 
standing in the e nuntiv , ami its hi tin lu,s Inve lice n est dilisln el tilloiighout 
tlie piov lines The diften nt luim he s ol i.ulvvav s also unde 1 1 ike toiisnlei 
able pit'Vt ntion, it mt'di d uid t due ative s.ifctv weak Kvit> attidenl that 
oeeuis is th.uoughiv invr sfigute el m e n-npe ration vwfh site t\ In st e e mini it 
tees to vv hose vie w s met 1 11 omine ntla I ions elutr weight isoivtn Statistics 


3 Occupational Diseases 

The Tiiternatieiiiftl Labour Conference has adopted two Draft 
Conventions for occupational disease s viz, (a) Workmen's Compensation 
(Ofeii) itionnl Diseases) Convention (No IS), 192A , anei (/>) \\ or knien s 
Compensation (Occupational Disease's) Convention (Revised) (No 12), 1991 
India has ratified Com e ntion No IS but not the otlie-r Unelc'r the ratified 
Convention only thicc disc asi s are* e onsieh'roel as of occupational oiigin, viz , 
lend poisoning, mercury poisoning and anthrax infection, when such 
disease's affect woikeis engaged in the cor responding tiade.s oi mdustnes 
enumerated in the schedule, appended to the Convention The rev ise'd 
Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference* added the 


Prejmiatorj Vsmn Regional Confut me, JJ (),, R< port lit p 72 
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following diseases to flu. 102"» schedule (*) silicosis, (») phosphorus 
poisoning, (n») at seme poisoning , (»») poisoning by benzene, (i>) Poison- 
m<T by the halogen deuvativos ot hydro caibons of the aliphatic series , 

Ivi) pathological manifestations due to (a) radium and other radio active 
substances anil (b) x lays, and (v«) pi unary epitheliomatous cancer 
ot the skin 

Schedule No II I appended to the Indian Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 1923 covers eight out of the ten occupational diseases enumerated in 
the 'two Intel national Labour Conventions, the two diseases lift out are 
(i) silicosis and (u) poisoning of <he halogen dcrivati\es ol hydio carbons 
of the aliphatic series The Indian Act, howovei, covers some of the 
diseases not covered by tho bite i national Corn entions These air com- 
pirssed air illness, poisoning bvlead tetra ethyl, poisoning by nitrous fumes, 
and chiome ulcei.ition 

Both the Roval Commission on Indian Labour* and the Labour 
Investigation Committee ( have obsuved that ,flie piovsmns of the Aet 
rtlatmg to < cm pc nsation foi indiistriil disc ass ha’ < seldom been invoked 
The Annual Note a on the working of the Woikme n’s Compensation Act, 

1 c )23 for the* yeais 1921-38, have rcftried only to three industrial diseases, 
vk lead poisoning, plumbism and compiessod air illness Of these, lead 
poisoning is the most common 

Tho fact that piovisions relating to compensation for occupational 
diseases have proved virtually inoperative is piobably due to tho non-rietec- 
tion of these diseases The Roval Commission recommended th.it inspee ten s 
m the factories ancl mine s should devote spe cial attention to industiial 
disease The Labour Investigation Committee have made a similar recom 
mendation to the effect that an adequate machinery for research and early 
diagnosis and ircitmont of oceupational diseases should be established 
Another reeommendation of the Labour Investigation Committee is that 
the whole problem of piovision for employment injury and occupational 
diseases should be taken out of the hands ot the employers and entrusted 
to an organisation set up lor state insurance This is what is intended 
under the scheme proposed by the Kmployees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ac ts ol My sene and Travancore cover 
some occupational diseases which are not coveted by the Indian Act To 
its schedule of occujiatiou.il diseases, file Mysore Act has added silicosis or 
niineis’ phthisis and e. yanulo lash 

With a view topiotocfiug the kolar Hold Field workeis from risks of 
silicosis the Mysore Silicosis Rules nuclei the Mysore Workmen’s Compensa 
tion Act, 1928 were enfoiced with tdlec t from January 1940 The following 
table gives the* numbe*i of cas<*s of silicosis and the amount of compensation 
paid during the period January, 4940 to end of June 1943} 


•Report of the Royal Commission on Labour m India, p 307. 
f Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report, p 377 

f Labour Investigation Committee— Report on an Lnyuiry into Conditions »n (A* 
Cold Mining Industry m India, p, 89, 
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Year 

Number of cases 

Amount of compen¬ 
sation paid 

Rs, 

1040-41 

402 

2,31,882 

1941-42 

644 

2,45,993 

1942-43 

778 

3,92,590 


The Travancore Act covers primary cpithehomatous cancer of the 
skin caused on account of employment in any process involving “the 
roasting or shelling of (ashewnut or the handling of roasted cashewnut or 
extraction of cashewnut, etc ” 



CHAPTER VII 


EDUCATION, HOUSING AND WELFARE 
1 Education Plans* 

Ln the section dealing with welfare activities,** the facilities avail 
able for the education of the woihcis and their children have luen 
dealt with These, it will be seen, aio mtagie Many enquiries have 
rollited to Hie fact that m India, complicated modern plant is operated 
l»y workers who are ignorant and illiterate and that this must serve 1 as a 
great handicap to the woikeis as also to industries For instance, on 
page 27 of their Report , the Royal Commission on Labour hav e made the 
iollowmg observation — 

“ In India ncaily the whole mas 1 ' ol lmlustrial labour is illiterate, a 
st«ite of allans which is unknown m any othu eountrv of industrial im¬ 
portance It is almost impossible to over estimate the consequences of this 
disability which are obvious in wages, in health in pioeluetivity, in oigani- 
sation and m several other elnootiom Mexlorn machine industry depends 
m a peculiar degree on education, and the attc mpt to build it up with an 
llliteiate body of workeis must be difficult and penlous ’ 

The obseivatious made* by Harold Bullet on pages 24-25 in his 
“Problems of Industry m the Ead” (an International Labour Office publi¬ 
cation) are of interest and aie* reproeluced below 

“ In most Italian taetom s it is noticeable that the workers arc not. 
tile masteis but the servants of their machines They elo not understand 
them, and as a lesult of negligent tending cause moic iapul deterioration 
than in countries where the operatives aie mechanically minded 
On the other hand, the expansion of industry is likely to be conditioned 

by the spread of education .Some employers have organised 

regular courses for their employees in order to tram foremen, charge hands, 
etc But without a foundation of general education among the masses the 
training of the higher personnel must be expensive and difficult whilo the 
efficiency of the rank and file, to whom promotion is often unattainable, 
must i emam at an unduly low lev el Moreover, apart from the question 
of operative skill, lack of education is at the bottom of many other 
troubles, which afflict both employers and workers in India ” 

The following paragraphs deal with the various Educational Plans of 
Government 

In 1944 the Central Advisory Board of Education published a repoit 
on “Post-war Educational Development m India,” populaily known as the 
Sergeant Report The principles and objects underlying the report were 
generally accepted by the Government of India in October 1945 The 
recommendations of the Board were conveyed to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and the Five Year Educational Plans fiamcd by them are generally 


*Iiito»iiation icgarding the fcSeigount Report is based on a note kindly supplied 
by tlio Secretary to the Mmistiy of Education. 

** See seotion 5 of this Chapter, 
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based on these rocoirnin iifl.itions The Government <>i India have also 
framed then own Five \iar Plan of Post-wai Educational Di vc lopment foi 
the whole ol India 

It is (sinuate d f hat the total cxpciiditiiu 1<> b< inclined on the 
Ge ntral mid Piovinu d Fivc-\ cai Educational Plans alone would mine to 
Hs 123 crores ippro\imalel\ This is in addition to Rs dScrotes whuh 
(he (lovernim nt ot Jndi t and 1 In Piovim lal (1m< i mm nls aie at piesint 
spending annu.dlv on (due at ion The following aie the (1( fails ot the 
various plans 

1'xisu Kdmatmn One of the niosi impml mt iuomiiuiid iti'ius o! 

1 he Genti d \dvisor\ Hoard ol Education i- lo introduce univeisal lice 
< onijnilsoi v ulin .ition throughout the counti\ among clnldicn between b 
to 14>o«ubol.im 

Vrr-Vrimm // Edu< ation Bengal and Bihai intend to optn Nui.seiv 
Ei hools in poor and < ongested aicas Assam, C P and Beiai, Oi issa 
and Punjab have mute 1 provision foi the tiaihiug ot tliesi school children 

Health nj tin Sihool Child Be ngal, Bihai Orissa, flu Punjab and 
Bombay h ive rnadt some an angement - foi pioMsiou ot midday meals 
either fn e oi .it nominal i.itis to poor c hildrcn in selected areas 

\ numln t ot piinuicis mti nd c ithei to stiinglhen then existing 
Inspr elorali s lot Physical Education oi piovuh the necessary ne w stall 
Bihai intends to m ike phvsieil eduiation eoinpulsoiy for all, while 
Orissa has made provision for the appointment ot Physical Training 
Tristuntois m all Hmh Schools 

Assam, Bihai, Onssa UP, NWKP.CP, Bombxv, M ub.is and 
\jmei-Mcrwaia have si he mt s loi extending or ltitindrn mg Sihool Medical 
Service The U P lias plans in hand to covet the whole prownre with a 
net work ol Central Srhoot Climes for the t.ieatmcnt ot ailing school 
children and lor their medical examination 

Education oj the /landitujjjxd Assam, Bihar, Orissa and Ajmer 
Mnwara are each st irting behoofs tor the blind Assam and Bihar pro 
pose to establish institutions for the doat and dumb Gooig has a scheme 
for paying stipends to the detective childtcn and Della proposes to ptovin 
ciahso Lady Noyce School for the deaf and dumb 

Adult Education A numbei ot piovim is hive trained m hemes of 
adult education m winch the norkt is in c ivc their ado piate share The 
U P Government have planned Lo liquid U< ilhteiiey in a period of about 
10 years while cm tain other [iimmus sin h is Bilnr may t ike as Iona as 
25 to 30 years The Oussa Government jnopose to open adult education 
classes m nil village Welfaie Gc ntics Tim education oi women workers 
in these centics will be supciviscd bv peripatetic teachers tn outer to 
stimulate turthei interest in education, visuil and meeluinical aids will lie 
fully exploited for the purpose at all stages The Adult Education pio 
gramme of the Bengal Government includes use of radio, film and other 
mechanical aids while Bihar has provided tor cnculating libraries, reading 
circles, etc 

The expcndituie preqioncd bv the Provincial Governments on adult 
education in the lust quinquennium is Ra 2 09 crores Delhi has a 
scheme to stai t an Adult Education Institute to tram teaohers. 
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Technical Education. The Provincial Plana propose generally to 
improve facilities for turning out semi-skilled and skilled craftsmen, fore¬ 
men, chargemen and some engineers With this end in view they have 
provided for (a) the establishment of 137 new institutions consisting of 70 
Junior Technical and Vocational hools, 42 To< linn al High Schools, 16 
Polvtechnn Institutes and 0 Engineering Colleges and (b) the expansion 
and re-organisation ot 32 Jumoi Tt e hmcal Institutions, 12 Technical High 
S< liools and 3 Engine eiing College's Bombay has laid a great emphasis 
on agriculture and intends to start 100 Agile ultiiic-Bias Schools and to 
convert 20 full-giade Pi nnaiy Schools into Agiicultuic-Bias Schools every 
year Each school will have a farm of about "> 10 acics The io is also a 
proposal to start fom lull-fledged Agmultuial High Schools 


2 Housing 

The Royal Commission on Labour m Tndia desrribed the housing 
conditions of industrial workers m Tndia in the following words ‘‘In the* 
urban and mdusti lal areas < limped site s the high v due of land and the 
ncccssit\ for tin* workci tolivi in (In \umity <ifln wcuk liau all tc nded 
to mt < nsif\ congestion inel ovc'ieiowdiiiii In the busiest unties the 
house, aie built r lose fo>j< (In i, < ive font lung e ,.\i and be cpie nth bae k to 
bai k m nidi i to make use ot all 1 lie nulibli spue Inch ed, spin « is so 
yaluahle that, m pi u i* of sf 111 ts mil i<uib, n.imm winding lane s piov ide* 
the onh appioarh to t he houses Ve gle i t of saiutat ion is often ee, uli ne eel 
b\ In ips o) lotting g ullage and pool of sewage, whilst Ihe absence ot 
latum s enhames the genital pollution ot an and soil House's, many 
without plinths windows and uliMpiite ventilation tisuall\ consist ot i 
single room, the' only opening being a eleieuw iy often too leiw t-oentii 
without, stooping In imlei to s'emi sunn* pi i\ae \ , old ke icm in* tins uid 
gunny hags an* Use el to tot m seic'iis whu h tuithe r le stile i the* enti.ine« 
ot light and an I n el we llmgs sue h as the*s<>, human bi'iiigs aie bom, sle*e p 
and cat, h\e and die ”* The* e oneht ions pen tia\ e d In 1 e still emit lime to 
e'\ist evei'pt. in the* ceuitres whu h Ii.ive been the eie atieeii e'litue 1 \ ot some 
mdust! le's which rime* t > be lot ate el tin te- The housing eomhtioiis in the 
tilth lent imbisti lal ee'iitic*s and the housing piovidecl h\ gmcinnient 
employers mel otln r agt'ncirs aie Inn f l\ eh'se i lhesl below 

The> Development Dopaitment of tlu Bomhav Cove liiment has built 
207 rh.iuls of HO rooms each (with one exe e pt ion w lm h has (>f looms) 
Fui tht r, under the Bombay City Impiov. mint Scheme the Afiinie ipal 
Coipenation has limit 11,37“> te'iie nu'iits and 2 S00 se mi pe niiane nt she els 
Ot these 2,04a te ne nie'nts w ei e built cm he'll ill eel loin textile mills The 
ie*nts (lunged \ai\ fiom Rs a - pel month pe i loeun in the ANeiih < haw Is 
tei Rs S'- m the De'lisle* Ro it! one mpei extia being (haigeellot all e xtia 
feune'i looms lie sides this, the Boniha\ Municipal Coipoiation owns, in 
the estates ae cpmc'd hv the old Imptoxement Tiust, eliayyls consisting of 
neailv 000 one loom te‘iic*me nts ’ihe month rentals xaiv liom Rs 4/17- 
to Rs 1 (bnten the ehayvlsamlRs 2 H/- t > Rs (>/- toi the sheds Twenty 
one of the textile nulls have* pio\ leled Ibb e bawls having 4 501 tenements 
i eimpnsmg of 3 374 s ngle*-ie>om te iie'ine nts, 0 30 with tyvo looms and e'lght 
with three or more* rooms The* lent, pen te nenii'iit \ane*s fiom Rs :$/- to 
Rs f>/- per month The vast majouty ot the y.oikeis, luiwevei, lemaiti in 

* fi e poit pp 271 72 
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private chawls and as the Royal Commission on Labour has put it “In the 
majority of oases, these < haw Is are impossible of improvement and therefore 
fit only for demolition ” 

The Bombay Labour Office made an enquiry into the conditions in 
private ctnwls in 19*18 and found that 91 21- pti tent lived in one room teno- 
nu nts and tlie avci.nee numliei of poisons in eat h teneim nt was ,5 84 The 
appio\imat< tlooi space available per poison and tenement was 20 86 and 
10- 2.) s ( | it lespeitncly Oue-ioom tenenunts constituted 81 pin cent 
ot the total tc in ments in the city St ventv four per cent of the tenement 
population wcie dwelling in single-room tenements The average monthly 
rent was Us b/14/4 loi one-ioom tenements the rentals varying from 
Rs .'i/- to Hs 9/ Taking the two and time loom tenements into con¬ 
sideration, the average monthly lent loi all tenements came to 11s 7/0/0 


In Ahmedahad, the Covernment did not take up any housing scheme 
for the woikus The Munir ipaht\, howtver, has eonstnir tcsl 28) tmements 
foi hanjans and 4I loi othi rs Far h tr nement eout.nns a room (144 ft ) 
one kif c hr u (b 1 s ( | It ) and .m open \ i landah, a 1 1 in a single storm strut tint 
The lent iliaigrd m I94t was Rs 2' ]»n inonT 1 i ’farijans and Its 7/8,- 
foi otlir/s The \lmudahid Mills Housing ( oii.panv lias prmidrd 8‘0 
teiu mi nts foi the woiki is, ea h tr iu nu nt consisting of a room (14' 12'), a 

kill hen (12* li') ind a vi lanrlill (7* 12') T 1 e lent charged is Its 4.8/- pti 

month Th ‘ Tr \tile Lahom \ssm latum has built a colony of fiO tenr mr nts 
icnted on a line purehasr s\stem, the vvoikeis paying Its 10/- ])tr month 
foi tvientc vears liar h tenenment consists ot two rooms (14)' x 10') and 
(N ' X 18'), a kite lien (S' x 7'), a vt ram la h (l hi' x 18') and a com tv, ml (19)' X 
18') Six woikeis* t o-operative housing societies also exist Thi v have built 
400 seini-detai Iu d tenements Tin* vast majority of the woikeis, hovvevi i, 
reside in single mom tmements in pirvate chawls \i < oithng to the ( msiis 
of 1941, there were (>1,899 t< nr intuits , ol tliese 74 8 pti out and 17 8 per 
r i lit consisted ol out and <wo resprs tivi h No anunities aie available 
m tlirsi ten i ments and the s mitaiy t onilitums ar< dr plot able 'I he units 
eliargerl for flu si tr nt ments viritrl from Rs 4/12,0 for i smgle-ioom 
Inn mint to Rs 7/8/0 foi a two mom tnirimut in 19)8 when flu* Bombay 
Labour ()fli<<- made the irnt tnquir\ m Alnuedabad Since 1089, the rents 
have lorn raisrtl Ip R< 0/8,0 to Rs 2 pa month m spite of the Unit 
R» stnrtion \i t 

In Kanpiu, the Improve nu nt Trust had built 281 quaiteis till 19‘)8, 
but they war* transferred at r ost pure to a (\) operative Housing 
Sor iet\ , the Miiim ipal lioaid ami to indiv idual winkers The goveinnient 
have not provided any housing loi the 1 woikeis in 194)-44, the pro¬ 
vincial government, granted an intiiest-fice loan of Rs *{(),) lakhs to the 
lnijnoveinent 'Trust foi the coiistimlion ol 2,400 family rjnaiters 

The Elgin Mills have two colonies — Maxwellganj and Elgin Mill 
Settlement containing 190 houses in all The rents fox these quaiters 
vary between Its 2/8/0 and Rs 0/8/0 per month The Bntish India 
Cm poration has two colonies, Allengin|and MaeRohertganj — t ontaming 
1,000 quaiteis having one or two rooms The rent t harged foi a single 
quarti i is Rs 1/4,0, while that foi the* double quartet is Rs 4/8/0 pi r 
month The J. K gioup of nu]ls have constiucted a huge colony for their 
w orkers. 
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A large number of workers, however, live in bustees and according to 
the enquiry carried out by the Labom Office, Kanpur in 1038, 6 r > per cent 
and 31 pei cent of the woikers occupied one loom and two room dwellings 
In regaid to housing in this centre, the Cawnpote Labour Enquiry Committee 
remarked “A night \isit foi a stranger to these areas is a positively nskv 
undeitaking A sprained ankle is almost a eeitamty, while a broke i 
neck by stumbling into a blind well oi a goodfy-si/ed hole would not be 
an impossibility The underground rooms, m which thousands of Cawnpme 
workmen live, icinmdc'd one of the members of the Committee of the 
dug outs of Franc e dm mg war-time While the- slum-elwelk rs would be 
soiih wh.it protested from shot and shell m the event of an aerial bombard¬ 
ment, tli 'y aie but an easy vie tun to tin* very active enemies of mankind, 
liana l\ the gi fir and the bug ” 

In Calcutta, about 4"> per < out of the cotton textile workers have 
bee l piovided with housing In the employers " The houses provided 
are puc ea with tile d or i omigaterl non >he et roof-. They consist of one 
room tenements huilt in banaeks without piopet \ontilation While 
main mills do not charge am rent others < hat ge If s 1/8/-tolls 2 jit*r 
month 

The jute mills in and around Calcutta have piovtdnd housing, the 
pen “litage* of weakens houses! by individual nulls van mg from 7 9 to 
100 per tent According to the information eolleetid from hi mills by 
the Indian .Tuft Mills Association, m 04 per cent of t he tenements, the Hoor 
sji.u e available to thS&-weaken and his family is less than 100 sej ft The 
houses provided ire tithe i kute ha oi pue e a anel are usually back to back 
barrack t\j>e, with a common veiandah about $ fes't wide, a portion 
of which is lis'sl , ls a kite lie'll The Birin, Jute Mills possess a good colony 
having epinrttrs numbeting 1,200 There is no uniformity as regards 
I he re lit charged bv the eliflt unit mills Rent of puce a rooms\.uy from 
• l »n is 3 to Rs 2 pen- month and of kute ha room-, from 2 to 12 annas pi r 
month In the east of a large propoit ion of tenements, the rent varus 
hum annas 8 to annas 12 pet month A large number of vvmkt'rs however, 
i< n am in bullet * wheie the conditions aie \< ry hael 

In Madras, the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills have provided 050 
hemst's foi about 10 pc*r e ent of the vvoikeis (in fom village’s) The usual 
t V iK' of tenewnent consists oi a living loom, a kitchen, a woiking plat e, 
fiont verandah and a yard A nominal rent of Rs 1/8/0 is charged, 
though, for larger accommodation, the rent varies from Rs 3 to lls 5 
P i month 

Mod of the workers m Madras live in single rooms, with oi without a 
sm ill ve lantlah, or m rhcrirs Tin dimcmsions of the one-room te lie ments 
‘"t Morally vai\ from S’y V to H' X 8' and thenr rents lange fiorn Rs 3 
to Rs 10 per month The' (heru s eonsi-t of huts, ore < ted bv the workers 
tIn rnselve's with bonowid money in a site for whu h they pay ground re*nt 
'I'lie sanitary eeruditions in and around thc'se cheries leave vc'ry much to be 
desired 

Special mention must be made of the housing colonies built by the 
Madura Mills, Bangalore' Cotton, Silk and Woollen Mills, Gokak Mills anel 
the Empress Mills, Nagpiu The colony at Madura consists of blocks of two 

* U ibour In\ estimation Committee —Main Report, p 304 
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houses built of pucca material with tiled roofing and cement flooring. ‘The 
accommodation for a family consists of a small open space in front, a veran¬ 
dah, a living room, a bod room, a kitchen, a store, a backyard with a flush- 
out latrine and tap common for the block The house rent is only Rs 4/- 
per month and the house becomes the workman’s property after a period 
of twelve jtais The colony is almost self-sufficing from the point of view 
of amenitas, such as schools, maikets, dispensaries etc 

Amongst the factory industries, the cement industry has given special 
attention to the housing of its workeis “The housing schemes for cement 
workers are some of the best to be found in the country and the employers 
have shown a great deal of imagination m the construction of these quarters 
m older to ensure the comfort and the convenience of their employees Two 
outstanding examples of excellent housing aie provided by the factories at 
Wah and Suiajpui m the Punjab Heic one finds an ordinary unskilled 
employee being provided with a quaitci containing a couple of good living 
rooms, a eouit^ard and separate arrangements fox water andsamtation etc ”f 

Men! ion must also he made of the housing provided by the Tatas at 
Jamshedpur About. 8,428 quarters have be<nconstructed to accommodate 
about 34 per tent, of their emplovi es The Company's quarters compnse 
scveial types The lents charged vaiy between Rs 1/8/-and Rs b/- pei- 
month for the quaiteis having a living room(with verandah and kitchen in 
some eases) and Rs 2/4/- to Rs 11/- per month for quarterns having 1 living 
room, Kitchen (and bathing plat-form m some case's) and verandah (front 
and/or rear), courtyard etc There are also about ^01 r > house's built by the 
employees under the company’s building loan schemes The Labour Investi¬ 
gation Committee remarked that “although the employcts have done all 
they (ouhl under the cmumstances to house the semi-skilled and skilled 
staff, the unskilled workeis have not been provided foi as well as th<> should 
have been ”* 

The general policy with regard to housing of railway employees, 
as laid down Ivy the Railway Boarei, is to provide houses only to those 
who are recpined, fer special rcn , -ons, to live close to then places of work 
(tlw medical staff, station staff, lunning staff, carnage aid thed staff and 
those employed on the permanent waj) 

The mining and plantation indiistiies have to pitvide housing on 
a laige scale to then workers on account of their location and the quaiters 
are mostly rent-free In Jhana and Ramganj, the houses built by the 
employers have to on lforin to certain specifications drawn up bj the Mim s 
Board of Health The tenements, known as rf/.omi/a, consist of a room 
and a verandah and a majonty of these are hack to back The proportion 
of workeis housed m the Jhana coal fic'lds b> the sev< ral mil es has varied 
between 5 and 100 pc'r cemt The number of dhouiahs available m 1944 
m this aioa was 33,738 for a colliery population of 2,02,914 giving an 
average density of ti 0 per dhowrah In some of the large tollieiies such 
as the Tatas at Digwadih and at Jealgora, a separate kitchen in the court¬ 
yard has been piovided The Tatas also provide in addition to a kitchen, 
a bathing place in the dhowrah 


t Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of L ibour in th$ Cement Industry in 
Ind'a By S. R Doshp indo p. 50 
* Mam Repoif p 31Q, 
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In the Ramganj coalfields, about 80 per cent of the workers have 
been housed by the collieries The number of persons per room varies 
from 4 to 10 The water supply is mostly from wells or tanks and the 
sanitary arrangements are poor 

In the Central Provinces about 70 per cent of the workers may be said 
to have been housed by the employers, the percentage of workers housed 
differing from ono mmo to another Tho housing conditions in the C P 
coal-fields require considerable improvement and do not come up to the 
minimum standards laid down by the Jhana Mines Board of Health 

The gold mines at Kolar have provided a colony for their workers, 
which is neat and tidy At tho end of 1944 thero were 12,348 huts, 10,404 
being of bamboo that ties, 1,358 in re-inforced concrete and 5S6 m masonry 
Tho huts are eithor siuglo or double-roomed Single-roomed huts consist 
of a ro >m and a kitchen with an open veiandah in tho front. About 76 
per cent of tho workers may be said to have been housed by the employ¬ 
ers. The rent charged for a single hut is annas oight and for a double hut 
Re 1/- or Rs 1/4/- per month The huts, however, do not give much pro¬ 
tection against the inclement weather. 

The houses in the plantations in Assam are either built in a lino or 
are clustered about as in a villago Most of the houses are kutcha, the 
average size of a house being 15' x 12' There is an appreciable number 
of back-to-back barrack lines of 10 to 12 rooms each, though this system 
is getting out of vogue in new constructions. 

In the Dooars, the houses are built m barrack lines, each house 
usually having its own separate compound Tho houses aro made with 
bamboo or iron frame, bamboo matting plastered with mud for walls and 
thatched roofs The average size of a house is 225 sq ft The houses in 
the Terai are similar to those in the Dooars except that they have practi¬ 
cally no plinth. 

Housing in tho plantations of South India is mostly in “Lines” of 
5 to 10 rooms each, tho usual accommodation of a room being 12'xl0' or 
10' X 10'. In most of the recently built lines in the important tea dis¬ 
tricts, a kitchen (12' X 6') is also provided for every room The older types 
of houses are built with broken rubble and mortar and have corrugated 
iron or tiled roofs. The now types of houses are built in concrete or 
broken rubble with cement pointing and somotimos in concrete bricks In 
the A lamallais and the Wynaad, some of the houses aro exceptionally 
good providing a semi-enclosed verandah 12' X 5', a living room 10' X 12', 
and a kitchen 12'x 7' and a separate bath-room enclosed by pucca walls 
Housing in many of the Indian owned estates in Central Travancore and 
Nilgins leaves much to be desired 

The housing conditions in the coffee estates of Slievaroys, Coorg and 
Mysore are generally bad The consolidated coffee estates in Coorg have 
launched a scheme for the construction of pucca houses for their workers. 
The houses consist of two blocks, each block containing a verandah, a 
living room and a kitchen. 

The houses in the rubber estates are generally built in barraoks, a 
few of them being also baok-to-baok. In the smaller estates, employing 
from 10 to 15 workers the lines are often thatohed sheds with wails of 

gnu* 
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Future Plans 

Central 

Industi lal housing was one of the subjects disputed at the seventh 
Standing Labour Committee of the Tupaitito Conference held in August, 
194/5 and a Sub Committee was appointed to consider and lepoit on 
various aspects of the problems relating to the housing of workers The 
Committee submitted its icport m May 1940 In the meantime the 
Government of India, Labour Dcpaitmcnt, circulated a letter to the 
Provincial Governments dated 18th Pc binary 194b, relating to the housing 
oi industrial labour and those othei woikcis m urban areas who aie 
unable to pay an economic rent The lettei comprised two parts covering 
respectively the long term and tho short-tcim plan regarding housing 

The long-term plan indicated the manner m which long term 
co orelmated housing plan for industrial labour could best be prepared and 
the following provisions were considered essential in any such plan 

( i ) A long-term target of sufficient scope to ensuro that the maximum 
economy possible undei items (m) and (iv) below will be secured. 

(n) Financial provisions which will ensuro that while adequate 
standards of housing are maintained, rents charged will be such as can bo 
paid by tho classes for whom tho housing is constructed This is likely to 
mean subsidies by Government and contilbutions by employers to the 
schemes Adequate arrangements are to be made to ensure that subsidised 
housing is oonJined to those for whose benefit it has been built 

(m) Adequate planning to ensuro maximum utilisation on a lationed 
scale of standardised parts, adequate programming of orders for such 
standardised parts by some cential industrial authouty and the placing 
of bulk forward orders for materials such as cement, tiles etc , and 

(id) Co-ordination of building activities with town planning schemes 
and eo-ordmated transport schemes so that industrial housing can bo 
provided m circumstances which will make it unnecessai^ to have over¬ 
crowding and make it possible to provide leasonable space for each 
house 


Tho short-torm plan was so flamed as to give tho greatest possi¬ 
bility that it will merge conveniently into the long term plan Under 
the short-term plan tho Government of India was prepaud to make 
capital grants of 12$ per cent (subject to a minimum of Its 209 per house) 
of the cost of any such scheme undertaken by Improvement Tiusts, 
Provincial Governments, Municipalities oi Employers piovided that the 
Provincial Governments and Municipalities were themselves prepared to 
make an equivalent grant from their own revenues and provided that 
the schemes complied with the following piovisions — 

(r) That they provided suitable standards of accommodation, suitable 
siting and maximum economy m construction The last one can only 
bo secured if largo scale orders for materials and standardised parts are 
placed. 

(m) That they secured adequate protection for workors occupying 
houses built by their employers under the subsidised industrial housing 
scheme. 
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The Government of India reconsidered the question and estimated 
that the cost ot a house with accommodation on the scale contemplated 
hut cv lusive ot water-supply, sanitary iittings and tho cost ot land 
would be about Its 2,250 and not Its l,a(»o which was tho original figure 
The building ot lious< s at much higher i osts than the original estimate 
was < onsideied to be nillatiunaiy m its cllccts The Government 
then fore, suggested to the L’lovmcial G jvcinments in Novcmbei 111 lb, 
that they should c on-iilei only such housing schemes as were extremely 
urgent and that it would probably be moie convenient to prepare separate 
schemes to suit tho circumstance's ot particular localities and not to 
attempt at that stage to introduce a unih'd e heme for a whole province 
“As regards the housing problems generally, it will ho realised that it 
will not he possible to justify discrimination m la,our ot industrial woikeis 
alone but th.it tho problem should be tieatc'cl as inter-connected with 
town-planning, (liaiame of dune., public health etc, which would 
necessarily impose vaiymg d- grees ot xesponsibilities on cmployeis, govern¬ 
ments (central and provincial), municipal bodies e'tc lb may even bo 
necessaiy to report to legislation in order to eiitoreo ccitaiu obligations on 
mdusti nil employers 

“When scheme's have be*en jnepaic'd by the Provincial Governments 
according to the urgency of then nt oils, the y may also be'm a position 
to indicate the share oi cost that may bo boi no respectively by industrialists, 
municipal authoiities and tin* Provincial Govcunuents For then pait, 
the Central Government will be pieparod to co-orelinato and co-opeiato 
m any sucli measures by tendering reasonable financial assistance, tho 
o'ctent ot which will he decided on the merits ot each case ” 

It may be mentioned that the Government of India have also a flvo 
year building programme loi coal mine's (about This construction will bo 
financed from the Housing Ac c omit ot tin Coal Mines Labour Housing and 
General Welt are Fund which has been meated uniler section 4 ot tho Coal 
Minos Laboui Wollare Fund Act, 1*147 An liiter-dcpaitiuental cominitteo 
convened tor this purpose decideil to const met o0,000 quarters Tlio 
intention was that all those quarters should be constructed by tlio Woltaro 
Fund direct, but difliculties were evpen n„ed in acquiring land tor the 
construction of quarters it has, thoieioic, been proposed that a ocitain 
number of quarters should be constructed by colliery owners on their own 
land and after construction the houses together with the land on which 
thiy hive been constructed shuld be tt uistotred to tho Welfare Fund (the 
land being transferred free ot c 1st) A final decision has not yet been 
taken either as to the number of quarters which aro to be consti acted 
in tho i oul fields of B'Ug.U, Bihai and the Central Provinces or how many 
of these should be constructed by owners on tlioir lanil 

The Ministry ot Finance have agieod, in roipu t of the lit sb 15,00!) 
houses, to give a subsidy ot its 400/- or 20 pei cent ol the cost whichever 
is less for eac h quarter Tho oiia iual estimate d cost was about Its 2,500/- 
but latest estimates by the Central Public Works Department show that 
this is likely to be exceeded 

In tho following paragraph, a summary of Provincial Schemes is 
given — 

Provincial 

Bombay —According to the five year programme racnnbly drawn, up 
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Committee have born sot up to assist the latter The Central Government 
have appointed a Coal Mines Libom Welfare Commissioner and three Ira 
pec tors of Labour Welfare (M nes) and one bnly XYtlf.iie Officer (Mines) 
A Chief Welfare Offieei (Mines) has also been ippomted who will bo the 
co-ordinatin'! officer under the guidance of the Coal Mines Welfare Comnus 
sinner The inspectin'! offneis areals > n ofjn in Inspectors of Mines under 
the Indian Mints Act, 192‘i 

Be sides the Advisory Committee, the Central Government c an cons¬ 
titute ,i Coal Mines Labour Housing Boaid to prepare and carty out, sub¬ 
let t to tho previous approval of the Central Go\eminent, scheme s financial 
from the housing account of tho Fund for the provision of suitable housing 
accommodation for labour employe el in the coal mining industiv and to 
carry out the other func lions of the Housing Board unde r the Act The 
Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner is tho Chairman of the Boaid 

In order to avoid oveilanping between the rctivitiesof the Fund 
and of the Mint's Bonds of Health, the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner 
lias been appointed Ch.ijrm.m of the Jhana Mine's Boaid ot Health and 
of the .Jhviia Water Board with a view to eCft e ting eo-ordmation 

Finances nf the Fund —The C >al Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Orchnam e provided for the lew v of an t\e ise duly at a late not excee ding 
Re -/4/- pe r ton of coal and coke despatched fioru collie tics in British 
India bv rail The pioe eeds amounting to about Rs 55 lakhs wtie t.u- 
marked for the fund The Coil Mine s Labour Welfan Fund Act, I**47 
))iovules for the lew of a ce"s on all coal end coke despatched bom 
collieries m British India at such rate, not less than font annas and not 
moit' than e lglit annas pei ton, as may from time to tune be fixed b\ the 
Cential (lovc'inme nt The maximum rite is not, hovvevei, levied loitli 
with and in 1047-IS it is not proposed to le»y a cess ill e xc e>si of Re -/<>'- 
There is a pi ov l-o th it not le-s than Re -'1,1 ot the duty collected pe'i 
ton should lie ere elite tl to the' Housing Account of the' Fund and not mme 
than Re -/4/S -houlel he emitted to the Geneial Wtlfire Ace omit e.I the- 
Fund There -hall also be credited to the' Housing Account ot the* Fund 
any grants made there to by tho Central G lvemm nt, and rents n ilise d 
fiom housing aceonim idation eonstiueted out of such account nil anv 
other money eeccived by the Housing Board 

Aciiviiies of the Fund 

(a) llousinej —Tlie Coal Alines Libour Welfare bund constituted 
linden the Coal Mine's Lahom Wo'faie' Fund Ordmiuce li eel stuteel on an 
ambitious selienu'of e-t ihlis'nng two townships of 5,000 houses each m 
the Jliar ra coalfield and i similar town-.hip tor the Bauman | lie'lel The 
houses we're to he two-roomed egiaatc js with verandahs on both -ides ami 
a kitchen and b itli w ith a -m ill kitchen gaickn attached to each, eo-t 
mg about R- 2,500 The < in-tiuetion of -uich li.iu-.es li is a I re id v staited 
at Bluili in the Jliai i i c oalfii'ld .mil at Bijovn it' ir in tho Rimganj held 
and it. is expected that about, 1,000 bouses will be com (doted slioitly 
The Government, however, now eonsidcu that the housing problem cannot 
be'tackled piecemeal anel have set a t.uget figure of 50,000 lion es for 
miners to be completed within .5 years, for which purpose they have con¬ 
stituted a se'pirite account in the Fund After tarc'ful calculations it bus 
been reckoned that bv the low of a cess at Re -/3/4 per ton of coal and 
coke and a subsidy of Its. 400/- per house from the general revenues m 
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reBpect of the first 11,000 houses, adequate funds will b e forthcoming for 
the financing of this scheme 

(6) Medical arrangements and Public Health 

(i) Hospitals and Maternity and Child Welfare Clinics —One 
central hospital with 100 beds for each of the coalfields of Bihar 
and Bengal is being established and as a prelude to providing the coal¬ 
fields with a net-work of hospitals and dispensaries, two regional hos- 
pitals with 10 to 12 beds, and two Maternity and Child Welfare Clinics 
are to be established ni each of the above coalfields to start with The 
buildings are under construction in Bengal and Bihar and construction 
will be started shoitly in the Central Provinces It is expected that the 
regional hospitals and maternity and child welfare centres in the Jharia 
and Raniganj coalfields will start functioning within six months. Plans 
and estimates for the central hospital buildings have been completed and 
work is expected to commence shortly 

(tt) Interim Arrangements —In the meanwhile, 10 beds m the Jama- 
doba hospital and 25 beds in the Sanctona hospital have been reserved 
for the free treatment of colliery labourers in the Jhana and Raniganj 
coalfields respectively by paying contributions to the extent ol Rs 1,200 
and Rs 3,000 a month to the hospital authorities 

(m) Ambulance and X-Ray Units — Ambulance cars have been 
pla< ed at the disposal of the Mines Boards of Health at Dhanbad and 
Asansol and in c harge ol impoitant mining companies in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces for the tiansport ot patients to the hospitals An X Ra\ unit 
has been sanctioned by the Fund for installation at the State Railway 
Collieries hospital at Giridih 

(tv) Grant-m aid to Employers for Dispensary Services — Colliery 
owneis have in many < ases provided dispensary services for the benefit ol 
Illinois employed by them A grant-m-aid, not exceeding the amount ot 
a eess of 8 pies pei ton of coal and coke despatched from the respective 
eolhenes or the amount actually spent by the employers whichever is less, 
will be given to employers who provide dispensary services up to prescribed 
standards 

(w) T B and V D Clinics —The Fund haB in view the establish¬ 
ment of T B and V D Clinics for the tieatment of workers suffering from 
these diseases. 

(vi) Anti-malaria Operations —Malaria control has been organized 
in almost all the coal fields in British India and even in some of the 
Indian States The entire anti-malaria organisation which was started in 
1944 by the military was taken ovei by the Malaria Institute of India and 
is being finanoed by the Fund The Central Station for the coalfields is 
looated at Dhanbad and there is a net work of sub-stations m the various 
coalfields. 

(tut) Sanitation — The Mines Boards of Health for the Jharia and 
Raniganj ooalfields look after the general sanitation of the collieries situat¬ 
ed within their respective jurisdictions and both the Boards have prepared 
detailed sohemes for the expansion of their sanitary departments The 
Central Government, On ihe recommendation of the Advisory Committee, 
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have sanctioned ffom the Fund recurring grants of Rs 43,179 and Rs, 
33,000 to the Jhana and Asansol Mines Boards of Health respectively 
The grant to the Asansol Board of Health has been raised to Rs 49,300 
for the year 1947-48 The question of the establishment of a Mines 
Board of Health for the Central Provinces is also under active considera¬ 
tion by the C P. and Berar coalfields sub-Committee 

(tmt) Water Supply —Supply of water to the Jhana coalfield is the 
primary responsibility of the Jhana Wat« r Board The Coal Mines Wel¬ 
fare Fund has agreed to make a contribution of Rs 14,04,809 to the 
Board to improve and augment its water supply scheme Arrangements 
are also being made to improve water supply m the Gmdih and Bokaro 
coalfields as well as in the C P coalfields The Fund has also under¬ 
taken to finance a water supply scheme for the Ramganj coalfields as soon 
as a suitable scheme has been worked out 

(c) Welfare of Women Labourers— The Advisory Committee has 
approved of a scheme for the welfare of women labourers m the coal fields 
which envisages the setting lip of a net-work of demonstration centre* in 
the Jhana and Ramganj coalfields To stait with, 40 centres have been 
sanctioned which will provide for teaching of handicrafts to women and the 
disposal of finished goods, teaching of girls in the, essential knowledge of 
home keeping, visual education through films, exhibitions, talks, charts 
et< , organisation of producers' co-operative societies, medical help to 
women labourers, special I v ante and post natal tieatment, appreciation of 
nutiitive values b> di monstiative cooking, etc The working of the 
scheme will involve a cost of Rs 1,25,000 non-recurring and Rs, 1,50,000 
recuiring annually 

(d) Adult Education —A scheme for the establishment of an adult 
education department under the Coal Mines Welfare Fund with 30 centres 
scattered over the Bihar and Bengal coalfh Ids is under consideration 
Each ccntro is to have a separate section for men and women, common 
meeting ground, discussion, sports and gymnasium, besides mobile audio¬ 
visual equipments The cost of the scheme is estimated at Rs 4,?5,000 
non-recurring and Rs 1,15,800 recurring 

( e) Mobile Shop —With a view to creating a desire among the 
workers to improve their standai d of living a well equipped mobile shop 
has boon established The bhop visits collieries from day to day and 
makes available useful items of consumei goods such as brass and 
aluminium utensils, ready-made garments, cotton vests and woollen goods, 
soap and other sundry articles of popular demand, fo the colliery employees 
at their place of work During 1946 the shop visited 219 collieries and 
articles worth Rs 1,36,000 were sold to the workers 

(/) Mobile canteen —A Mobile canteen van has bven on the road 
from the beginning of January 1947 

(ff) Mobile cinema —A Mobile cinema van has started working from 
the beginning of 1947 

( h ) Vegetable gardens — As a means of improving the miners’ standard 
of life by attempting to introduce some improvement m their diet, the Fund 
established several vegetable farms in the Jhana and Ramganj coalfields. 
This was intended also to provide alternative employment for women 
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Workers thrown out of employment as a result of the re-imposition of the 
ban on their employment underground As the departmental working of 
the scheme proved difficult and wasteful two alternative schemes were consi¬ 
dered by the Advisory Committee (i) To encourage oolliery managements 
to establish their own vegetable farms and to supply vegetables to their own 
labour at less than cost price, the loss being made good by the Fund, and (n) 
the Fund to subsidise farmers to grow sufficient quantity of vegetables and 
sell them to the Fund foi distribution among coal miners at cheap rates 
The first alternative is being tried in the Ramganj and the C P coalfields 
and the final decision about the future of the scheme will depend upon the 
result of the experiment 

Besides these activities, the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund contri¬ 
butes to Leprosy Relief Fund Associations in Bihar and Bengal towards the 
expenses of organising refresher training for colliery medical officers, and 
to health organisations and baby shows. 

Welfare in Mica Mines 

The Labour Investigation Committee’s Report on Labour Conditions 
m Mica Mines and Mica Factories revealed that very little by way 
of welfare work was being done for the amelioration of the conditions of 
workers employed in mica mines and factories The Government of 
India came to the conclusion that in order effectively to organize welfare 
work among mica workers it was necessary, as in the case of the coal 
mines, to enact legislation to constitute a fund for the financing of acti¬ 
vities to promote the welfare of labour employed in the mica mining in¬ 
dustry Accordingly, an Act on this subject called Mica Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act was passed by the Legislature m the year 1946.* 


4. Social Security. 

The question of instituting health insurance schemes first came 
under the consideration of the Government of India in 1927 in connec¬ 
tion with the Conventions regarding health insurance for workers in in¬ 
dustry, commerce and agriculture, which the International Labour Con¬ 
ference had adopted at its 10th Session f These Conventions were not 
ratified by the Central Assembly. The Royal Commission on Labour in 
India discussed the question m their Report t and even suggested a tenta¬ 
tive scheme The Commission, however, recommended that statistical 
data regarding sickness incidence should be collected before adopting a 
scheme of sickness insurance with medical and actuarial assistance and 
a final and comprehensive scheme of health insurance could be evolved. 


*Details regarding the various provisions of the Act will be found in Chapter II— 
Labour Legislation, p. 50 

I For the ‘Early History of Health Insurance Proposals’ see Appendix VII 
to Professor Adarkar’s Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers 

f >. 163-4 , sea also Bulletins ot ludiau Industries and Labour 
os 63, 70, 72 and 73. 

%ttepon. Chapter XIV, pp. 265-269. 
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The Government of India addressed the Provincial Governments m this 
matter,f but the general opinion was found to be against instituting a 
statistical enquiry As an alternative, it w**s suggested that a sounder 
and quicker method would be to institute small empirical schemes and 
to build on actual expenenoe of these. 

The question was further dismissed m the first three Conferences 
of Labour Ministers, held in 1940, 1941 and 1942 J As a result of the 
First Conference, the views of employers’ and workers’ associations 
were invited on the question of compulsory contribution by employers 
and employees to sickness insurance funds Discussion in the Second 
Conference was based on a note on the subject by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, who suggested that a preliminary actuarial examination 
should be undertaken in certain large industries before a scheme was in¬ 
troduced The Conference, however, rai inclined to the view that 
without waiting for detailed actuarial or statistical investigations a start 
should be made with some expeiimental schemes, which would apply only 
to certain well-defined industries The Thud Conference of Labour 
Ministers considered two schemes—a tentative schema placed befote the 
Conference by the Government of India and a draft scheme of tho 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee * Opinion was unanimous 
that it would be desirable to introduce a health insurance scheme 
in a tentative form. 

The Government of India then suggested that a dotailed scheme 
should be worked out and Professor B P Adarkar was appointed as 
Officer on Special Duty for this purpose Professor Adarkar’s scheme**, 
whicn was submitted to the Government in August 1944, covers workers 
m perennial factories in three groups of industries, viz , textiles, 
engineering and minerals and metals It is compulsory and contri¬ 
butory Contributions are to be paid by employers and workers accord¬ 
ing to a given schedule Provision is made for granting cash and 
medioal benefits Administration of tho Fund is to he in the hands of a 
Statutory Corporation, an autonomous body specially set up tor this 
purpose and on which the Federal and Piovincial Governments and 
associations of worker-*, employers and medical men are adequately 
represented The Corporation is to appoint a salaried Medical Service, 
which is to be in charge ot the medical side of the scheme Professor 
Adarkar also suggested the advisability of a stitc contribution, extension 
of the scheme to other industries and inclusion of maternity benefits and 
workmen’s Compensation in the scheme 

The Government ot India invited Messers M Stack and R Rao, 
two experts from tho International Labour Office, to examine Professor 
Adarkar’s scheme and in the Light ot their suggestions f |- “ a unified 
scheme of Sooial Security to cover Health Ins irance, Maternity Benefit 

f-Jf'or full details, see Bulletin No. 63 oi Indian industries and Labour 
{Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, Nos 70, 72 and 73 
♦for details ot this aoheme see the Committee’s final report, Vol II, pp 327-331. 
** Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers by Professor B. P. 

Adarkar 

11A summary of Professor Adarkar’s Report appears on pp 171-182 of the 
Deoember 1944 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 

TtTh© Note by Mr. Si R Stack and Mr. Rao is printed in Indian Labour 
April 1945, pp, 329-339 
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and Employment Injury % was published ” A Bill mainly based on the 
Unified Scheme, was introduced in the Central Legislative Assembly on 
6th November, 1946 and is awaiting enactment * 

The Workmen’s State Insurance Bill, 1946, envisages a scheme 
of compulsory state insurance providing for certain benefits in 
the event of sickness, maternity and employment injury to woikmen em¬ 
ployed m or m connection with work in perennial factories The ad- 
ministration of the scheme is to be entrusted to a Corporation constituted 
by central legislation The functions of this coiporation aro to be per¬ 
formed by a Central Board constituted of representatives of Central and 
Provincial Governments and of employers, workers anil the medical 
profession The insurance fund is to be mainly derived from contribu¬ 
tions from employers and workmen at the rate specified in a Schedule 
Workmen whose earnings do not exceed 10 annas a day will be totally 
exempt from payment of any share of the contribution The benefits 
provided aro (a) Sickness cash benefit, ( b ) Maternity bene* b, (r) Disable 
ment and dependants’ benefits, and (d) Medical benefit The last 
comprises of medical caio and treatment, wh'ch is to be provided to 
insured woikmen by Provincial Governments at such hospitals, dispen 
saries and other institutions as may bo prescribed for the purpose 
Workmen’s State Insurance Courts will be set up to decide disput >s and 
adjudicate on claims 

Another class of labout which may soon be covered bv social 
security measures is seamen At the Instance of the Government oi India, 
Prosessor B P Adarkar piepaied a scheme of social msuiam e foi Indian 
seamen Later, at the request of the Libour Department, thi Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office deputed Dr Laura Bodmer in September 19t5 to 
study the question As a result of discussions between Professor Adarkar 
and Dr Bodmer a joint report on this subject was submitted 
to the Government This report has recently been published ** 
The Adarkar Bodmer scheme provides for unified sickness, 
employment injury and old age and survivors’ insurance for 
seafarers plus insurance for “ waiting period ” The schemo of 
social security outlined by the authors of the Report falls into 
two sections (t) Ship-owneis’ Liability and (it) Seafarers’ Social In¬ 
surance The Shipowners employing persons covered bv the Scheme 
are to provide medical eaic, maintenance and wages m ease of illness 
and or incapacity of seafarers employed on their ships until the seafarer 
returned to his port of reoruitrnent m accordance with certain provisions 
laid down in the sehome The social insurance scheme provides for 
medical care at seafarers’ clinics and provincial hospitals, cash benefits 
in case of sickness and injury, old age benotit and unemployment 
benefit 

The Central Pay Commission, whoso Report was published in May 
1947 f", recommends retiring benefit for every servant This retiring 
benefit is to consist of two components—a recurring monthly pension 
and an insurance cover, the premia for which would be found by Gov¬ 
ernment The insurance cover obtainable, which will be in the Postal 

{The Unified Scheme has been published in Indian Labour Gazette, June 1945, 
pp 395-401. 

♦For Statement of Objects and Reasons of this Bill, sea Indian Labour Gazette, 
Deoembeer 1945, pp 226-7 The Bill has been passed in April 194S by the 
Dominion Parliament 

*• For a summary of this scheme, soo Indian Labour Gazette, May 1947 pp. 506-9, 
t Indian Labour Gazette, June 1947, pp. 570-77 
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Insurance Branch of the Government in order to secure the lowest premia, 
is expected to approximate to 15 months’pay at the time of retirement 
or death The amount of cover available would be paid to the party on 
retirement in the normal course, or his heirs if he should die before 
retirement. 


5 Labour Welfare 

It is difficult to give a precise definition of “ Welfare Work” As 
pointed out by the Royal Commission, “it is a term which must neces¬ 
sarily be elastic, bearing a somewhat different interpretation in one 
country from another, according to the different social customs, the 
degree of industrialization and the educational development of the 
workei ”* The Labour Investigation Committee appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have made the following observations on p 345 of their 
Mam Report on this subject — 

‘‘We prefer to include under welfare activities anything done for the 
intellectual, physical, moral and economic betterment of the workers, 
whethor by employers, by Government or by other agencies, over and 
above what is laid down by law or what is normally expected as part of 
the contra* tual benefits for which the workers may have bargained ” 

Thus, according to the Labour Investigation Committee, welfaie 
work would include the following — 

(a) Housing, 

(ft) Medical and educational facilities, 

(c) Nutrition, 

(d) Provision of canteens, 

(e) Facilities for rest and reoroation, 

(/) Co-operative societies, 

( g ) Day nursenos and croches, 

( h ) Social Insurance, (including sickness insurance, maternity 

benefit schemes), 

(t) Provision for future (e. g , provident funds, gratuities, 
pensions, etc ) 

As stated alroi.lv, labour welfare is an all embracing phrase Labour 
welfare may, however, be divi led into two distinot divisions (1) welfare 
within the preci lets of the factory such as, medical aid, creches, can¬ 
teens, suoply of drinking water, etc , an 1 (2) labour welfare outside the 
factory such as , the provision for indoor and out-door recreation, adult 
education, visual instruction, legal aid, provision for the future, etc 

The necessity of welfare work is now beyond the stage of debate 
and the beneficial effects of welfare measures and their contribution 
towards making work in factories and mills attractive, in creating a 
permanent and settled labour force, m maintaining industrial peace and 
in improving the efficiency of the working classes is now reoognised by 
all concerned. However, until recently labour welfare work has oooupied 


•Report oj the Royal Oo<non. Labour m India, p 261 
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a minor place in the management of industry in this country and except 
for the woik done by a few enlightened and far-sighted employers very 
little progress appears to have been made in this direction. 

In the paragraphs which follow, the welfare activities of (1) the 
Central and Piovincial Governments and some of the Indian 
States, and (2) employers have been summarised separately The Welfare 
Work done by Trade Unions etc has also been briefly summarised 

Activities of the Government of India. 

It was during the oouise of World War II that the Government of 
India, for increasing the workers’ productive efficiency and keeping up 
their morale, entered the welfare field by launching schemes of labour 
welfare in all government ordnance, ammunition and war production 
factories In 1942 a Labour Welfare Adviser was appointed by the Central 
Government and under him a number of Assistant Labour Welfare 
Advisers and Welfare Officers were appointed In 1944, a Coal Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund was constituted for providing medical, recreational, 
educational and housing facilities for the coal miners Food and tea 
canteens were started m all undertakings run by the Central Government 
By an amendment of the Factories Act, it has been made obligatory on 
employers employing more than 250 woikers to run canteens for the use of 
their workers Since the end of the war the Government of India have 
created a ‘Mica Mines Welfare Fund' on the lines similar to those of the 
Coal Mines Welfare Fund 

The new Factories Bill* which is now before the Legislature will, it 
is expected, considi rably improve welfare woik in the precinrts of the 
factories and bring it to a more or less uniform standard in all the 
factories 

Welfare Trust Funds 

A pioposal to set up Welfare Trust Funds was discussed at the Eighth 
meeting of the Standing Labour Committee held m March 1946 and the 
geneial trend of opinion was in favour of setting up such funds on a 
voluntary basis but no definite conclusions were reached The meeting of 
the Standing Labour Committee was followed up in September 1946 by a 
letter from the Government of India in which the Provincial Governments 
were requested to induce employers to organise Welfare Tiust Funds It 
was suggested that the administration of such funds, (when created, may be 
left to a Board consisting of the representatives of employers and workers 
It was also suggested that the appropriate items on which the funds could 
be spent should be as follows — 

a. Education of the workers and their dependants 
b Health of the workeis and their dependants, 
c Recreation and entertainment, 
d Other general amenities and 
e. Administration of the Tiust Funds 

The Government of India also addressed a memorandum in December 
1946 to various employing departments of the Government of India 
regarding the constitution of Labour Welfare Funds in Central Industrial 
undertakings 


*Tlua Bill h&B been passed by Dominion Parliament in August 1948. 
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Activities of the Provincial Governments 

It was during the regime of the popular Provincial Ministries m 1937- 
39 that Provincial Governments began to undertake labour welfare act¬ 
ivities This policy has since been vigorously pursued and during World 
War II, the Provincial Governments of Bombay, U P , Bengal and Sind 
(now under Pakistan Dominion) have embarked on a policy of providing 
welfare measures 

The activities of the Governments of Bombay, U P and Bengal in 
regard to welfare work are briefly summarised below 

Bombay 

Model welfare centres were organised in the Province of Bombay for 
the first time in the year 1939, the expenditure sanctioned being of the 
older of Rs 1,20,000 ” The figure for 1944-43 was Its 2,50,000 According 
tn the revised five year plan for post-wai reconstiaction, the Bombas 
Gahinet’s allocation foi the sub-head of development “Labour and Labour 
Welfare” (excluding housing of industrial woikcrs) is Rs 3 crores for a 
period of 5 years 

Some 28 welfare < entres have been organised in Bombay and these 
have been classified under four types vi7 , A, B, G, and D According to 
available information, the position appears to be as follows — 

Classes of welfare centres and their numbers 

A B G D 

(i) Bombay City 3_ o 4 

00 Ahmedabad 1 not opened 4 

(in) vSholapur 1 - 5 

(iv) Hubli 1 

Total 5 - 19 4 = 2K 

Accoicling to the' ic vised live yeai plan of the Government of 
Bombay, it is pioposcd to (</) bung the ‘A’ type centre at Sliolapm m line 
with the existing‘A’tv pc c c nties in Bombay, (b) establish one ‘B’ type 
centre each at Broach, Baisi, Amalner, Viramgam, Surat, Jalgaon, 
Dhuha, Nacliad and Hubli and thioe m Bombay, ( ) open two additional 
A type^c entres each at Ahmedabad and Sbolapur, (d) establish 1 r > addi¬ 
tional‘C’type centres each in Bombay ('ity and Ah mini abaci and 3 at 
Sholapur and (e) open four ‘B’ type centles one each at Poona, Gadag, 
Gokak and Chalisgaon 

1 he details of the wcdfaie scht mes of the Government of Bombay 
will be found at pp .129 370 of then publication named Pos'»lVar Recune 
traction t n Bombay Province — Revised Five Year Plan 

The ‘A class centies have the following facilities 

(o) Pull-time nursery school, 

(b) Women's section providing literary, sewing and embroidery 

classes and games, 

(c) Outdoor games and gymnasium with all facilities for men, 

(d) Water taps and shower bath* separately foe men and women, 

(e) Libraries, 

if) Radio sets, 
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(l g) Monthly cinema shows, and 
(h) Well equipped dispensaries 

‘B’ class centres aie a replica of C A’ class centres but on a smaller 

scale 

‘C’ class centres provide for indoor recreation and educational 
facilities, libraries and dispensaries 

C TV class centus provide onlv for out door games and sports 

The Government of Bombay have also appointed a Director of 
Labour Welfare 

The United Provinces 

The Government of D P created a new Department of Labour in 
the jeai 19 57 under a Commissioner ot Labour The activities of the 
Department have since considerably expanded and a separate Welfare 
Department has been ere ated 

Four categories of Welfare Oenties, vi/,, (i) A, ( 11 ) B, (in) C, and 
(iv) Government aided, numbering 33 in ail at present, have been opened 
in all the important industrial towns These are distributed as follows — 



Classes <>f Wei far 

e Centres and thexr Number 




A 

B 

(’ 

Total 

1 

Kanpur 

A 

4 

> 

12 

2 

Agra 

1 

— 

— 

1 

A 

Lucknow 

- 

3(2 aided) 

- 

3 

4 

Aligarh 

- 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Bareillv 

- 

1 

1 

2 

6 

llathras 

- 

1 

1 

2 

7 

Firozabad 

- 

1 

1 

2 

8 

Saharanpur 

- 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Allahabad 

- 

1 

— 

1 

10 

Meerut 

1 

- 

- 

1 

11 

Roorkec 


- 

(1 aided) 

1 

12. 

Moiadabad 

1 

- 

- 

1 

13. 

Paramputn'a 

1 

- 

- 

1 

14 

Banai as 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 '» 

Mir/apur 

- 

1 


1 


Total 

. 8 

14 

11 

33 


The total budget for 1937 was only Rs 10,000 but in 1945-46 it 
was of the order of Rs 1,57,600 plus Rs 7,400 as grant in aid The 
budget for 1946-47 was as follows - 

Rs 2,18,564 
Rs 16,736 
Rs 7,400 

Rs 2,42,700 


Recurring 

Non-recurring 

Grant-in-aid 


TOTAL — 
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The lollowmg aie the activities of the ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’ class andGovein- 
rnent aided centres — 

‘A'Class An ‘A'class t entie has ail allopathic dispensary, one 
reading room and library, piovision for indoor and out door games, one 
radio, harmonium, ttibia and dholak etc , a weaving class, arrangement 
foi milk distribution and othi i welfare and maternity activities 

‘B’ Class The only dillerencc bctwc<n‘A’ and ‘B’ Class centres’ 
activities, is that the foimei has an allopathic dispensary whereas the 
latter lias a homeopathic dispensary 

‘C’Class A‘0’(lass centre is just like a Workmen’s Club and 
prov id< ^ a radio, haimomum, labia, dholuk and wo vjna, a reading room 
and hbiaiy and provision lor indoor ami out-door games 

Government Aided Centres There ate two such centres in Lucknow 
run by the Motilal Memonal Society and one at Litho Press, Roorkee 

Thiserentres have been very popular with the workers The 
dispensaries ot ‘A’ and C B’ < lass centres provide for medical aid and there 
are arrangements for minor opoiations There is aho arrangement for dis¬ 
tribution of milk to w< ak and undernourished childn n Nurses attached 
to these centres look alter the proper bath ng of workers’ children and 
in the evening they visit the workers’ homes for examining pre-natal and 
post-natal eases etc 

The stall' appointed by the U P Government for welfare work can 
loughly be divided into three categories 

1 Staff at the Centres 

2 Supervisory staff at the Head Office 

.1 Ministerial staff 


Bengal 

Up to 1939 40, the Government of Bengal were content with giving 
grants to pnvate organisations for the benefit of laboui and the total 
amount spent in 1939-40 was of the order of Rs 3,000 only 

In addition to these grants, the Bengal Government made a start 
in 1940 with ten welfare centies which rose to 41 in 1944-45 and spent a 
sum of Rs 34,700 that yeai From October 1947 the number was 
reduced to 13 under a new scheme which aims at putting them on model- 
centre lines, i e , providing in addition to educational classes, indoor 
and out-door games, gymnasiums and other recreational facilities, creches, 
canteens etc , better housing with adjoining lawn, better staff with 
higher pay, free library, free dispensary and radio 

No fixed recurring annual grant is assigned to run the Labour Wel¬ 
fare Centres An estimate is prepared every year of the anticipated ex¬ 
penditure for the following year and provision is made in the budget 
accordingly Tho Labour Welfare grant for expenditure on Labour Wel¬ 
fare Centres for 1945-46 amounted to Rs 48,000/- and for 1946-47 it 
amounted to the same sum, *. e , Rs 48,000/-. 

Tho grant in-aid to private institutions working for the benefit of 
labour for the year 1945 46 amounted to Rs. 2,650/- and that for 1946 47 
to Rs 2,700/ 
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Activities of the Indian State > 

From the available mfoimation it would appear that except for the 
Governments of Mysore and Baroda the other State Administrations ha\ e 
not done much m regard to labour welfare The Mysore Government have 
opened two recreation oenties in Banff ilore < ity for working classes when' 
provision has been made for indoor gtm.es, a re tiling room, a library and 
weekly bhnjuns The Baroda Government have started co-operative 
credit and thrift societies to encourage the stvmg habit amongst the 
workers 


Welfare Work done by Employers 

1 Recreation —In the cotton textile industry of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad veiy little has been done by way of pioviding recreationd 
facilities for the worken Tho Buckingham and Ounitit Mills and the 
Madura Mills in South India and the Delhi Cloth Mills have mide 
adequate arrangements for iccreation. Some of the large units m Kanpur 
have also m l ie adequ vte arrangements In the sm iller centies ot the 
industry veiy little his been done Onlyr a few jute mills provided 
recreational facilities for the workers The Jute Mills Ass motion have, 
however, opened 10 welfare centres which provide lecieational facilities 
also Some of the larger units m the woollen mdustiy have also paid 
considerable attentmn in this regard In the cement industry 
welfare eenties providing excellent facilities for loereation have lie j n 
started. In other industries no adecpiate rcctealional facilities are 
generally provided 

The majority of the coalmine's have provided no facilities for 
recreation A few of the biggei collieries have, however, made arrangements 
for indoor and outdoor games Provision for sports including swimming 
baths his been made by some of the large < oinpanies in the iron ore 
industry The Kolar Gold holds maintain several sports clubs providing 
facilities for indoor and out door recreation The Assam Oil Company 
organises football matches and annual sports 

Very little has been done on the plantations to provide recieational 
facilities for the workers In a few estates, ho .vever, facilities for foot-ball, 
liockev and volley-ball are provided and dances and dramas during Jdoli 
and Puja are organised 

Almost all the Railways maintain Institutes and Clubs providing 
facilities for indoor and out door recreation 

2 Education Facilities —Very good ariangements have been made 
by tho cotton mills in Delhi, Madras and Bangalore for the education of 
the workers and their children In the Delhi Cloth Mills all new recruits 
to the factory who are illiterate are required to join the adult education 
classes under the teims of their contract of employment and no illiterate 
worker below the age of 40 can become permanent until he has passed 
the literacy test. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills have started a 
scheme for half timers where there is a night class for adults There are 
also Textile Technology classes for workers Special facilities are pro¬ 
vided for women workers In tho welfare centres opened by the Indian 
Jute Mills Association arrangements have been made for providing educa¬ 
tional famines to adults as well as to children Some mills have 
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established schools for the children of their operatives Most of the 
cement fartoiiea have provided educational facilities With the excep¬ 
tion of a few concerns none of the other factory industries have provided 
facilities for education 

In the coal mines, excepting for a few bigger mines, educational faci¬ 
lities are inadequate Even in the few schools provided attendance of the 
workers’ children is not ent ouragmg In the Pench Valley in the 
Central Provinces, however, the local Mining Board runs 2 middle schools 
and 14 primary schools Among mica mines only in Rajputana have 
some employers provided facilities for education The Kolar Gold Fields 
have schools in each mine and in the Manganese and Iron ore mines the 
principal companies have provided schools in each of their mines 

In Plantations in North India no adequate provisions have been 
made In South India, although many estates ha\e provided primary 
schools, the response is said to be very poor 

Several Railway administrations provide educational facilities for 
the children of then employees Apart from maintaining their own 
schools, the Railways grant scholarships and boardships m certain oases 
In nearly all the schools separate arrangements have been made for the 
children of Indian, Anglo-Indian and European employees 

3 Creches —Under section 33 of the Factories Act, the Government 
of India have empowered the Piovmcial Governments to make mles 
requiring the reservation of a suitable room for the use of children under 
the age of six \ears belonging to women workers in factories employing 
50 or more women woikcrs, and prescribing the standards foi such rooms, 
and the nature of supervision to be exercised lor the children 

Most of the provinces including Bombay, CP <fc Berar, U P , 
Bengal and Madras have taken recourse to this rule-making power In 
the LJ P the Maternity Benefit Act also lays down that mills employing 
50 or more women workers must open a creche According to the Labour 
Investigation Committee, however, the position m regard to the establish¬ 
ment of creches, except in a few industrial units, is unsatisfactory The 
Committee’s observations are of interest in this connection and are 
reproduced below — 

“ Generally speaking, the creche is one of the neglected corners of 
the factory and if an ayah or nurse is in attendance she seldom pays 
suflicient attention to the requirements of the children left there 
The emoluments of nurses in charge are generally low Supervision even 
in good creches leaves much to bo desired On occasions 

of visits of officers or Committees, there Is a considerable amount of 
window dressing, and even then conditions do not appear to be very 
satisfactory ”* 

All the cotton mills affiliated to the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
and most of the nulls in Ahmedabad and ShoJapur have provided creches 
under the charge of qualified nurses The medical officers of the mills 
generally supervise the creches A few lady doctors have also been 


♦Labour Investigation Committee, Mam Report pp 355—56. 
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appointed Special mention may be made of the arrangements made by 
the Gtokak Mills where the creche contains fine cradles and the workers’ 
children are regularly bathed and given free milk The Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills at Madras and the Madura Mills have made very 
good arrangements for creches In tho Central Provinces while the 
creches maintained by tho Nagpur Mills are good those at Akola are 
congested and need improvement All the mills in U P employing 
female labour have provided creches and arrangements have also been 
made for the supply of milk to the children The Delhi Cloth Mills have 
also made similar arrangements Some of the cotton mills m Jndore 
and Baroda maintain creches but it is reported that the response from 
the workers is poor 

The total number of creches maintained by the jute mill industry 
is only 22 Some of these are well maintained, while others leave much 
to be desired It is also reported that the doping of children by mothers 
with opium during hours of work is not uncommon In other factory 
industries creches are rarely maintained 

In the mining industries creches are not maintained The coal 
mineb belonging to Messrs Shaw Wallace and Co , in tho Central Pro¬ 
vinces are however, a notable exception. At each of their collieries a 
specially designed creche with adequate staff is maintain! d and children 
aie bathed, dressed m clean clothes and given milk and food It may be 
mentioned, however, that tho Mines (Amendment) Ordinance 1945, re¬ 
quires tlie maintenance of creches in mines employing women 

The Plantation industry employs a larger number of women but 
tin 10 are practically no creches for the children of women workers Some 
of the tea estates in South India have made some provision for creches 
but m most cases the arrangements are not satisfactory 

In the- new Factories Bill (now before the Legislature) certain 
specifications regarding the establishment of creches have been laid down 
and it is expected that after the Bill is passed there would be consider¬ 
able improvement in regard to this aspect of Labour Welfare 

4 Canteen <? — The utility of canteens as an essential part of indus¬ 
trial establishments is being recognised all over the world 

As observe 1 by tho Labour Investigation Committee on p 352 of 
then Mam Report , the main objects of an industrial canteen are “ to 
introduce an element of nutritional balance into the otherwise deficient 
and unbalanced dietary of the worker, to provide cheap and clean flood 
and an opportunity to relax in comfort near the place of work, to save 
time and trouble to workers on account of exhausting journeys to and 
from place of work after long hours in the factory and therefore, to en¬ 
able them to surmount the difficulties experienced m obtaining meals or 
foodstuffs ” 

Generally speaking, however, where canteens do exist they aie no 
better than private tea stalls and do not supply either cheap or good 
food and as such are not popular with the workers That the workers 
would make use of the canteens if properly run, is borne out by the can¬ 
teens run by the Tatas at Jamshedpur, the Delhi Cloth Mills, the Lever 
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Brotheis m Bombay , the Sigcol at Calcutta and by the Indian Tea Market 
Expansion Board 

The following paragraphs briefly summarise the activities of the 
various employers in regard to establishment of canteens 

In the Cotton Mills in South India and pai tu ularly in Connoatore 
canteens serving cooked tood have made some progress The Delhi 
Cloth Mills have also a canteen serving tea, milk and light refreshments 
A few jute mills have also canteens Some of the units in the cement 
and paper industrn s have canteens In the chemical iniiistry although 
there are several canteens they are run on a pioht motive The canteen 
iun by the Tata Iron and Steel Comp my at .Jamshedpur is housed in two 
line buildings and is visited daily by about 13,000 workers 'Pea, 
refreshments and meals are served at a puce about 50 per cent below 
market rates In the Jh.iria coalfield there are no canteens although a 
few tea stalls started by vendors are in existence Two collieries in 
Ramganj have open< d tea canteens Except that free tea is supplied to 
the workers in some collieries no canteen facilities exist in the C P , Assam 
and Punjab and m the Railway collieries No cantor ns have been started 
in the mineral oil, mu a, iron ore and manganese mining industries The 
Kandri manganese 111111 c in the C P has, however started a canteen In 
plantations there are no canteens although a few tea estates supply tea 
(with salt) to the workers during working hours 

o Medical Facilities —As is common knowledge, the medical organisa¬ 
tion of the country as a whole is extremely inadequate and cori espond- 
mgly the special medical facilities provided by employeis are also 
insufficient It is expected that as a result of the recommendations of 
the Health Survey and Development Committee considerable improve¬ 
ment m the medical orgimsation for tha country as a whole m< hiding 
industrial workers will be effected The unified Soc lal Insurance Si heme 
providing for factor> workers me dual care for sickness, i mployment injury 
and child birth would also bung about gieat changes. 

Although most of the cotton mills have dispensaries attached to 
them more often than not qualified doctors have not been appointed A 
few mills have ptovided good hospitals for their workeis under the charge 
of qualified doctors and particular mention may be made of the mills m 
Ahmedabad, Madras and Putlmkad in the Cochin State Similarly in 
jute mills, while several maintain dispensaries particular mention may 
be made of the Aigans and the Bally Jute Mills which provide very 
good medical facilities separately for men and women The Dhanwal 
Woollen Mills have provided hospitals, dispensaries etc Other larger 
units of the woollen industry have also made arrangements for medical 
relief. Most of the units in the cement and paper industries have made 
adequate arrangements m this regard In other factoi y industries modi 
cal aid provided is generally in the shape of ill equipped dispensaries 

In the coal mines medical facilities vary from small ill-equipped 
dispensaries under part time d ictors to most up to date and well equip¬ 
ped hospitals under expert medical men Generally the medical facilities 
provided by the smaller collieries are far from satisfactory Special 
mention may, however, bo made of the hospitals in the Tata Colliery at 
Jamadoba, the Railway Colliery hospital at Gindih, the Sincto'ua hospital 
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oi Andrew Yule and Co , in the Raniganj Coalfield, the hospital at 
Barkui (C P ) and the ART Company’s hospitals at Ledo and Mar- 
gherita (Assam) All these hospitals arc well equipped in some cases 
with X Ray and other modern equipment and under the charge of quail 
tied full time medical men Free medical aid is given to workers as well as 
their families 

In the manganese and mica mines only a few big concerns main¬ 
tain dispensaries Smaller concerns have not made any arrangements 
whatevei for medical aid Similarly in the Iron Ore industry on by the 
larger units like the Tatas and the Orissa Minerals Development Com 
pany maintain hospitals In both the units of the mineral oil industry 
very good medical facilities have been provided In the Kolar Gold 
Fields a well equipped hospital with 2fi0 beds with qualified doctors in 
c harge is m untamed foi the free treatment of the workers and their 
families Thcie arc besides five maternity homes for tho workers’ 
families 

Though free medical aid is given to all labourers on the p ai ta 
tions, the s'andards vaiy widely While there arc only ‘’mall d spensanes 
in charge of part time doctors or compounders in many eases in most of 
the gardens, a few big employers have piovided cxcolh nt hospitals in 
ehaige ol full time doctors In this connection mi ntion may be made of 
the famous Labac Ho-pital in Assam, the Kanan Divan Hills Produce 
Co’s hospitals and dispensaries and the group hospital-, m South Indian 
plantations 

Generally speaking medical facilities are poor in Bengal plantations 
as compared to those m Assam In South India medical aid is generally 
satisfac tory in the Chief Tea areas, while the coffee and rubber estates 
with a few oxi options, do not have even a dispensaiy and only stock a 
few tinctures for first aid 

Generally speaking all class I Railways m British Tndia have a net 
work of hospitals and dispensaries under the control of the Chief Health 
and Medical Officer assisted by qualified and full tnno doctors and other 
staff. Facilities for indoor as well as out-door treatment are provided 
Free treatment is given to workers and their families On some of the 
Railways owned by the Indian States, major cases are sent to the State 
hospitals and road-side stations are served by visiting doctors from the 
headquarters 

6 Gram Shops —During World War II, Government realised 
that it would be m the interests of war production to keep up the 
efficiency and the morale of the workers and encouraged the employers 
to start grain shops stoi ing foodgrams etc , and selling them either at cost 
or concession prices to the workers Special transport facilities were 
provided by Government Many employers took advantage of this and 
started gram shops 

7 Provision for the Future —The employers m the Cotton Mill Indus¬ 
try in Madras, Madura and Delhi have made provision for the future of 
the workers by instituting provident funds, gratuity schemes and in some 
cases old age and retirement pensions In the other centres of the cotton 
mill industry as well as in other textile concerns like jute, wool and silk 
only a few units have made provision for safeguarding the future of the 
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workers In the icment industry both provident fund and gratuity 
schemes are provided by most ot the units although the conditions 
regarding eligibility are rather hard for some of the workers With a few 
exceptions other factory industries have not provided for such schemes 

The Tata collieries in the Jharia coalfield, the Railway collieries 
at Giridih and Bokaro and a group of collieries m Assam have schemes for 
safeguarding the workers’ future The Tatas have a provident fund open 
to all monthly and weekly paid employees and a system of gratuity for 
those who are not members of the provident tund The E I R collieries 
have a Benefit Fund the membership of which is compulsory foi all the 
workers and from which benefits for siekne-s death and child birth are 
given There is albo a system of invalidity pensions under certain 
conditions The A R Z T Co has a provid< nt fund sehemo open to all 
permanent employees of the Company and also a giatuity scheme for all 
employees directly engaged by them The Kolar Cold Fields had a 
system of si rvice gratuity for the emplosecs wlmh was in 1946 replaced by 
a scheme of conti ilmtory piov ident fund Among manganese mining 
companies only the Sluvrajpur isyndiciite m Bombay province has a 
scheme of provident fund Both the mineial oil companies have provident 
fund schemes 

In the plantations no provident fund shemc exists for the workc rs 
A few estates in Assam and Bengal grant small pensions to some of their 
old labourers 

Almost all the Railways have provident fund schemes for the bene 
fit of their workers who have put in a certain minimum p -nod of service 
ancl who draw a pay above cert tin prescribed minimum per month Con¬ 
tract labour, however, is not eligible to contubute to the provident fund 
On the Railways under state management, gratuity is paid (at the dis¬ 
cretion of the General Managers) for “good, effu int and faithful service 
to lioldeis of pe manent and non pensionable posts, provided they are not 
subscribers to the Stato Railway Fund Only a few Railways giant 
pensions to then workeis on retirement 

Briefly, the position as regarels the prov lsion for the future of mdust 
rial woikers as ascertaineel by the Labour Investigation Committee is as 
follows — 

“'l'hc most common method of providing for the workers’ future is by 
instituting provielent funds although the number ot inelustrial units which 
have made such piovision is not veiy large Some mdustnal units have 
schemes of gratuity while a few have a system of pensions Even where 
provident fund schemes are in operation, a considerable proportion of the 
employees do not get benefit of the scheme because a lowei income limit is 
laid down for eligibility and many of the workers do not come up to this 
income limit Moreover, many of the funds are not registered and the 
employers’ contnbution is payable at the discretion of the employers 
There are considerable variations in the scales ol contributions as also in 
the qualifying period ” 

Welfare Activities of Trade Unions 

Except for the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, the Railway- 
men’s Unions, the Mazdooi Sabha of Cawnpore aud a few others, generally 
speaking, tho Workers* Associations have not done much by way of welfare, 
the reason being lack of funds in most cases. 
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The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association spends about Us 40,000 
per annum on welfare activities like day and mght schools, residential boar¬ 
ding houses for girls, study houses for boys, reading rooms and libraries 
physical culture centres etc A band of Inspei tors has been appointed to 
((intact the workeis daily and to ht Ip them to solve then difficulties etc 

Some ot the Railwaymen s Unions have organised i o-operative socie¬ 
ties and have instituted various Funds which are utilised for legal defence, 
death, i< tirement, unemployment and sickness benefit etc The Industrial 
Federation ot Labour(U P ) have organised 40 eenties for welfare activities 
and have established winkers’ clubs, libraries, reading looms, co-operative 
stori s, (to 

The Ma7door Sabha of Cawnporo has a r< ailing room, a binary and 
also a dispensary foi woiheis 



CHAPTER VIII 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

The information regarding agricultural laboui in India is very 
scanty Even the estimates of the numbers employed in agriculture aie 
not veiy reliable Moreover, except in tea, coffee and lubbei plantations 
and in a few other regions, laige numbers of people aie not engaged exclu¬ 
sively on agricultural operations in return for payment of wages m cash 
aud/oi kind Howevex, since accoiding to the 1 L O ,* landless agiicultutal 
labour ioims about 70 millions, this Yeai Book would lemam 
incomplete, if there were no reference m it about agricultural laboui 

Speaking generally, the total supply of agiicultmal labour 1 n India 
comes from (t) families of landless rural labourers, (a) families of puil- 
time fanners, and (tit) families of jjait-tmie artisans oi \ illage servants 
'L’he propoitions in which the total supply is made up of one 01 the olhei 
category mentioned above \anes widely hum tract to tiai t 

Seif labour also prevails m «citain parts of the couniiy. Seifdom 
mostly lakes the form of debt-bondage A la bourn borrows mono\ 
horn a land-lord, usually to discharge ceitain social oi religious obli¬ 
gations, in return for which he agrees to work till the debt is repaid 
The debt tends to increase rather than diminish and Ihe man and some¬ 
times even ln u family are bound for life | Bond-sei vanls aie mostly 
horn the aboriginals and the depressed classes and the y are known b\ 
djffeient names in the different provinces 'The Ka/muly m South 
Bihar, Janonri in North Bihar, Gulhi in Oussa, Jtta m. Kainataki, 
Hamuaha in Central Tndia, Ffnlt in (iujial, Ji/tayrl m H\deiaba<l, 
Oatgulln in Andhia and Pannaiyttl or Pmhyvl m Tamil Nad belong to 
this form of mortgaged laboui 

'L’lie remum ration of the agneultural woikers is fixed in difleient 
ways, namely, allotting of land, gi\ nig grains and < loth mg, paying cash, 
giving boarding and lodging oi lodging It is not, casv to assess the n 
inoney-woith Though wages in cash aie becoming more prevalent, 
payment of wages in kind is still quite common, especially toi iatm 
seivanfs paid by the month oi the \eai and day labouieis employed 
during the bar vest penod, when it is not easy toi tin cultivator to find 
money toi paying wages in cash l.abomeis also lik< to have w igi s in 
kmd at the time ot using pm es. 

Tn Madias, the basic wage for a farm servant has usually been a 
grain wage «ah ulated at so much pel day in teiins ot measiues which 
would weigh ftom 2 to 5 lbs of unlmskcd giam A few annas of cash 
used to be paid for purchase of ml, salt and < ondiments where these 
weie not supplied in addition to gram Recent tendency has been to 
make monthly or fortnightly instead of daily payments, and some pay 
once a season or once a year The commutation ot .ill kinds into money 
payments was coming into vogue betoie the w'ar, but the scarcity ot 

* Labour Polity tn General including the Ku(orc,m< nl of Lahtnn Meaiurti (I l, (1, 
ABian Labour Confcn.m u. 1917, Rnport if), p 15 
t Hej >ort of the Royal Communion on Labour m India, p 
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grams has <heckcd this tendency hi addition to hit. daily (lues, (ho 
farm servant is entitled to a small share of the produce grown, at 
different stages—harvesting, threshing and cleaning, which would mean 
an addition of 50 per cent to daily payments, if seasons did not fail * 
Occasionally, m the case ol permanent servants, housing ai commodation 
is provided free and/or concessions like land for gra/ang ot cattle and for 
fuel aie also given 

According to (he wage census enquiry of the Madias (iovenunuif in 
1946, the average < ash late of wages for held labour (men) was He 0-15 l 
per diem The highest i ash rate per diem for men was Rs 1-112 m 
Agency (racts and the lowest. Re 0-11-6 m plains Similarly the highest 
,nsh rale pei diem for women was He 0 JJ 5 in hilly tiaots and the 
lowest Re 0 6-6 m Agcm y tiac ts The highest gram rati bir men was 
){ ( 1 ‘1 9 m populous i entrfs and the lowest Re-0 9-0 in hilly tracts 
For women, the highest giain iatc was Re 0-12 b in d< Has and the 
lowest He 0-6-0 m Agency" tracts y 

Tn the Bombay Presidency, cash wages have been replacing wages 
in kind in ricent yiais, excepting at the time of h u vesting ol gi a ins 
In 1943, the normal daily latcs of wages in Gujnfc were only 1 to 6 
annas for men and 3 to 5 annas foi women pu day In the lnigation 
traits and near towns like Surat, wages were a bit higher For picking 
iolton, 6 annas to 8 annas wen paid and the qiimtity expected to ho 
puked was a maund of h.apa'. Wage s m kind in tie Ahmeilabad 
Dislnet weio 5 to 0 sums of bajn oi jmvar pei dav, while in the 
Broai li District, the noimal daily wages wire ‘1 sms ot giam in the 
hai vesting season, which sometimes went up to 10 and even 15 seeis 
per day In certain tiaits like the Fam h Mahals, whore Bhils foun the 
agricultural class, along with cash wages, some roti and dal are also 
given In somo cases during tne harvesting beason, labourers are led 
once a day 


The rural wages for unskilled labourers in the several divisions 
of the Bombay Presidency since the beginning of the war are given 
belowj — 
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In the Punjab, ordinal} agricultural labourers are genet ally paid 
m kind According to a vtllago survey, a farm servant gets fixed 
payment of gram and also two meals per" day from the master He is 
paid 10 maunda of grain, in khanf and 16 maunds of grain in rab% harvest. 
According to another villago survey, the farm servant is paid one 


• Problems of Indian Labour —a Symposium page, 64 
t Government of Madras, G. O. No, 3045, 12th July 1947, 
I Bombay Labour Gctoett* for the years 1940—44. 
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seer per maund of the crop harvested and one seer more if he render# 
domestic service He also gets Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 4-0-0 on a festive occasion. 
A( cording to one of the recent Punjab Farm Accounts published m 194'!, 
<ash wages paid to lured labourers per day amounted to only five annas 
m the Canal Colonies, four annas in the Central Punjab and only 
three annas in the Dry Districts of the South East Punjab These 
rates prevailed before the war, and even in the first year of the war 
(1989-40) Sinco then wages have increased 2J to 3 times for hired 
labourers The daily wages of the unskilled labourer according to the 
leply of the Government of the Punjab to the Famine Enquiry 
Commission of 194.5, had risen from six annas to fifteen annas, while the 
monthly wages of ploughmen had risen from Rs 8/- to Rs 24/- 

Jn the United Provinces, the highest wages are paid in Bundelkhand 
The average cultivator here has a laiger aiea and engages a large number 
of hired labourers The lowest wage rate is found in the hilly tracts where 

♦ he cultivator has a smaller area Ploughmen are engaged in the Eastern 
legions of the Province on daily wages and in the Western on monthly 
wages Payment of wages in kind is more common in the East and m 
Bundelkhand and cash wage m the Western Region, for reaping, wages m 
kind prevail throughout A mid-day meal or breakfast, some dunk or 
tobacco or flout mixed with jaggery are some of the daily supplemental?. 
At harvest time, a share of the produce is given and m addition some 
clothes, a pair of shoes and a blanket are presented on particular occasions. 

The Government of U P conducted an mquirj* into rural wages m 
D( ceinber 1914 and taking the differontagru ultural operations into account, 

♦ lie greatest umcentiation of frequency was seen to occur in the wage 
groups Re 0-7 9 and Re 0-5-7 both in cash and ui kind, casli wages inclining 
a httlo mom towards the formei ancl wages in kind a little bit towards the 
latter In the Eastern Districts, wages as low as Re 0-1-b oi Re 0-2-0 were 
nh-o prevalent, duo to feudalists features The value of supplements m 
the different places usually amount to half an anna to one anna and six 
pies. 


In Bihar, wages are generally paid m kind For a long time, a 
labourer whs being paid 4 or 5 seeis of gram per day. If they are farm 
servants, they get an allowance of gram at the late of J seer for breakfast, 
one sec r foi the mid-day meal and 3 seers for members of his family 
Money wages have come into vogue in recent years, and before the war, 
the daily wages were 8 to 10 annas. 

In Bengal, accoiding to the Floud Commission Report, in the harves¬ 
ting period wages ranged between 2$ annas to 6 annas per day , the 
Presidency average was Re 0-4-3. But in other seasons, wages ranged 
from 2J annas to 4 annas, the Presidency average being Re 0-3-3 In 
1944-45, according to the Famine Enquiry Commission, wages had risen 
by 300 per cent as compared to the pre-war rates. 

In the Central Provinces, agricultural labour is being paid mostly 
in kind. Farm servants, besides getting wages in. kind, get also 
perquisites during the sowing and harvesting season a. In Chattisgarh, 
farm servants used to get one-fourth of the produce reaped. In the 


* Rural u.agu m the United Provinces by S.O. Chatumdl. 
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Wanlha Valli v, which is a cotton tiac t, wages were paid in cash In the 
pie-war } ears, the daily late ot wages for men was 5 annas and toi women 
.1 annas But during transplanting time, women used to get upto X 
annas per day 

In the pievious paiagraphs, the available mfoimation regaidmg 
agin ultural wages has been dealt with But this cannot grve us an idea 
ot the standard of living of the agucultural workers As Mis Howard 
has put it “ the outstanding problem ol agucultuial workeis is not so 
much rates of wages as possibility ot work, not so much what to earn 
but whether to earn at all”* In India, in non-in igated tracts, agncul- 
tm c* is mostly a gamble of the inim When tin monsoon fails, the 
labour! r will have to go without i inploymunt and in oidei to take out 
lus living must ofhr himself for a very low wage The amount ot 
employment, therefore, depends upon whetliei the tract is in igated or 
not, the number of crops raised and the amount of family labour 
employed. 

Seveial estimates have be en made regarding tin* quantum ot 
employment m agin ultnre In Madras, win n one-thud of the area is 
cultivated with paddy, it piovulcs woik tor only about 10 weeks m the 
yeai, it thete is a single crop, and for about sixteen wet ks, it theie is a 
double ci op Dry land cultivation foi millets, oil—acds, etc , pi ovules 
woik for only ‘I to 4 weeks in the yeai Mi Calvert estimated that in the 
Bun|ab, agiu ultuie provides w'oik lor only about 200 davs pci year 
During the ic inaining pait ot the y eai, 1 be labomci has to take to some 
handu ialt a- a si ond stung to lus bow oi some unskilled work like 
i acting, digging turn lies, etc The wotkeis food mostly consists of 
cereals, and they live in mud-houses or thatched huts and their clothing 
is seant\ 

The amclioiation ol the lot ot agin ultiual labour has been engaging 
tli! attention of Government for some tunc The lack of reliablo data 
on ail all-India basis m lespeit of their wages and conditions ot work has 
been a serious liandiiap in this tegatd Government are, therefore, 
instituting an all-India enquity into wages and conditions ot living of 
agricultural labour in order to obtain necessary data requited for the 
foirnulation of polity In a Spec lal Officer was appointed to preparo 

a diaft questionnaire and be dirw up a si hi me ot t nquirv After consulta¬ 
tions with Brovim lal Governments, etc , the draft questionnaire has been 
icvised and the enquity will he started shortly Meanwhile, Government 
have included agneultuie m the schedule ot industries coming under the 
puiview of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 


* Mr*. Howard : Labour in AgneuUurt. 



CHAPTER IX 

SEAMEN 

With hei evtensiv o coastline and laige ovc i soas trade, India mono 
of the principal maritime countries of the woild With the* o\i< ptiou of 
Great Bnlam, the USA and .Japan, the number of Indian stamen 
inr exceeds that of any other countiy In the number of Indian 

seamen woikvng on ships was 59,010 * Dm mg the second World Wai the 
employment of Indian seamen increased stall tiuther and if is estimated 
that it was in the neighbourhood of <>5,000 These figures relate only 
to those peisons who were .tciually emplovi d during any particulai 
peiiod and do not give any idea ot the tot.il number ot seamen ivho 
are available for employment Due to the mteimittont natuie ol em¬ 
ployment there are always more seamen available than can be employed 
It is estimated that the total number ot such seamen is n. arlv 
300,000 t 

Most ol thiso persons aie traditional seafaieis Tlini recruit 
nu lit is virtually contmed to the poits of Calcutta and Bombay ‘ With 
the exception of a piopoitmn ot Goans in thi saloon (rows, the 
Calcutta trews tonsist ol Bengal Alusalmaus, and come pi me ipillv from 
Eastern Bengal The Bombay deikciews iomo liom vauons paits ol 
the West (toast, some cteus being Hindus and others Musalmans The 
« ngino loom news are Musalnians, many ot whom come from the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontiei Piovim e to seLvo the P and O 
Steam Navigation Company The saloon clows are mainly Goans by 
origin ” | 

The method of recruitment ot seamen is, however, one of the most 
unpoitant problems which has to lie tackled As stated above, tlieie 
has always been an excess ot supply ot seamen over the demand for 
them It is estimated that in the years immediately preceding the war 
there were two unemployed seamen lor every ono m employment 
This lack of equilibrium between the demand and supply has not only 
i leafed a problem ot i hromc unemployment but lias given use to 
various evils ot bribeiy, eonuption and the consequent indebtedness 
which follows as a natuial corollai\ <e] 

The whole question of ro< rmtinent ot Indian seamen was first con¬ 
sidered by the Government of India and the Central Legislature ui 
connection with the ratification of the Draft Convention regarding the 
facilities for finding employment for seamen adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva m 1920 The Legislature while deciding 
against the ratification of the Convention, adopted a resolution suggest¬ 
ing that “ an examination should be undertaken without delay, of the 
methods of recruitment of seamen at the different ports in order that it 
may be definitely ascertained whether abuses exist and whether those 
^Maritime Labour m India by Dinkar Desai, p 18 

^Jovnt Report on the Scheme of Social Insurance for Indian Seamen, p 1 
XRcport of the Royal Commission on Labour tn India, p. 173 
® Maritime Labour tn India by Dmlcar D«ai, p, 10. 
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abuses are susceptible of remedy ” In pursuance of the resolution, a 
Committee, known as the Seamen’s Recruitment Committee, was 
appointed in 1922 under the chairmanship of Sir (then Mr ) Andrew Clow. 

The Indian Merchant Shipping Ac t which tc epilates reiiuilinent of 
seamen piovides that seamen coiild only be supplied by eithei (i) 
holders ol Heence under the Act, oi (u) owners or mastei or mate of tin' 
ship, or (m) bonafi.de servants in the constant employ ol owners ot 
slops, or (in) sli ppmg ma&tei s In actual prat tic e, howcvei, leciuitment 
in Bombay was conducted through a single him ot brokers, while in 
Cab utta the principal company concerned earned on leciuitment thiough 
its own special servants and others thiough certain licensed biokers 
Tin selection ot crews in both the* ports rested with seranqa and butlers 
who themselves weie selected by the olhcei com ernc'd * 

Tin* Committee submitted then leport m Marc h 1922 and made start¬ 
ling revelations as regards bribery ancl conuption then pievalent in tho 
system ot rec luitment They retrained tioru suggesting drastic changes 
in the method ot tc caul true nt in viewed the* dangers involved How- 
evt i, e onsidmng the gravity of abuses m the existing sssterr., they sug 
gc'stecl an entirely new system w hit h sought to eliminate mtc imediar u s 
The vice ommendt d sc (ting rrpotan Kriiplovmc lit Bureau at each ]»oit 
iindii in olhccr having pr.ictual lnaiinc c vp< ikih i These Bureaux, 
the y srurge steel,-ihould maintain ic gistc is tor sc amt n ot cue h graib liu hid¬ 
ing recruits and selection ot c u w s should be made itom the men hoi no 
on these registers as iai as practicable by losters 

The scheme, which in the main, aimed at eliminating bnboiy 
and corruption, met with stiff opposition and severe criticism lioin 
the very start The Cloveinment ot India gave careiul consideration 
to the n comrnc ndations oi the Committee and after various discussions 
with the Biovmcial Governments and other interested partus decided 
.is a practical initial step to plan* the shipping office at Calcutta in 
( haigo of a Shipping Master lecruited from the Mete antilc Marine The 
olhcei was entrusted with the task oi examining the question of the* 
establishment of a leciuitment burtau The Shipping Mastei who sub- 
imttc'd lus reports m 192(> pointed out various practical difficulties and 
held t hat it would be clitlic ult to implement the recommendations of the 
Clow Committee immediately 

Tho (lovernment ot India examined the reports ot the Shipping 
Mastei and after due consultation with various parties finally issued 
orchis m 1929 cm the recommendations of the* Clow Committee Undei 
these outers the* shipping companies were requited to it cunt s eiaiuj' 
and butleis (known as leading latuigs) either direct, from the regis¬ 
ters maintained by tin m lor the purpose or through the shipping office 
No broker was to he employed in the seloeturn of these men and pre¬ 
ference was to be given to ihot-e; who were longest out of employ me lit 
In the selec trim of othti s, le , lower ratings, no centred was to be exei- 
c iscd and the serangt, aud/oi butlers continued to assist the slop’s offa eis 
in ice luitment 

It was at this stage that the Royal Commission on Labour was 
appointed Tho Commission lovieweel the whole* question of rec iiiitnient, 

* liipotl ij Ifu lioi/'il (’oiHMt non an Labour m India, p 175 
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and unemployment They found that the volume of unemployment, which 
was the root cause of many evils, was still as large as it was m 1922 
They, therefore, tonsidered that fairly drastic action was neiessaty 
to reduce unemployment to a manageable proportion To this end they 
leeominerided that for a period of 12 months notiesh continuous discharge 
tertihcates should be issiltd, unless the Shipping Mastei was sitishid 
that the lecruit was requited for employment and that suitable men 
were not already available Therefore, continuous dis<harge certificates 
should be issued only to person,s for whom posts were available 
They fm ther re< ommended that after a hieah if the suggest! d measures 
fail to hung about an impiovement in tin position there should be 
another period of restricted recruitment Tor the fontrol of recruitment 
they recomnunded that a system of registiation of seamen should be 
introduced Those seamen who had not been in employment for .1 
years should be excluded Jlut this penod should be gradually redm oil 
to 18 months Regarding the method of leciuitmcnt, the Commission 
r oner ded the right to the employei toretrmtanv seaman directly who 
had served him in the <ourse of the previous two yeais Alter the 
necessaiy period of adpistiin nt the period of 2 yc ais was to bo gi aduallv 
leduced to 9 months In othei eases ret i uitment was to be made thiough 
the shipping olfitc 'liny also felt that then was no jnstilualion tor 
letaining tin system of In enerd biokeis and hence n i ommended its 
abolition Regarding the nu tliod of enip'oy ment liy rotation winch was 
one of the demands of the Indian Seamen's Union, the Commission held 
that sin h a method would bo detrimental to the inteu sts of seamen and 
hence did not recommend it 

The Government of India considered the recommendations of the 
Commission and tonsultt d the interests tonmned to lind out totmuou 
ground on whuh to base its future polity It was found that con¬ 
ditions had not changrd niatmallv since 1929 so a> to permit the 
settingup of Bmeaiix and lienci it was not possible to a< < t pt the 
lerommemlationsof the Cormnissjou as tiny stood St x« itln h ss, with 
<i y lew to nnpioviiig the < \isting position it was de< idf d to takt mk h 
u turn as was practn able undt i the <lrcumst.mr es In 19,14, thoicforo 
the (loriiimunt de< ided to stop issue of trr.h rontmuoiis disehaigi 
11 itifn ati s unless tin Shipping VI,istei was satisfied that, tin in nut was 
ittpmod foi employ mtnt and that suitably men wen not alt eadv avail¬ 
able Exception was, liowc v(r, made in tin tase of minor iclatives of 
semot ratings takt n on voyages to com mom i their sea taict i '1 his dei i- 
sum was to lit leviexvt tl annually in the light of annual icpoits submitted 
to the Government by the Prim ipal Oflictrs The Govt inmciit <ilso 
tin et tt d Shipping Masters to exeit their infhuiice tow aids tliscom aging 
tin' employ ment of .seamen with no t ntirt s in then tontmumis tlrst hargt 1 
t eittlitates for tin past 3 yeais tu mote The leninimt ntlatiou of the 
Commission legtutlmg the system ot lnciind brokets was paitially 
nnplt menterl and tin In elites at tin jiort ot Calt utt-a were withdiawn 

The abovt det lsions of the Guytnuntnt no douhl ])iit a slop to the 
mtlistnminate issue of continuous dtschaigt teitilwates But before 
tin* new systtm became efiettive a consult table number of holders of eonti- 
nuoiis disthaige certificates had alieadv tome into existence who though 
qualified could not easily find employment The result was that in spite 
<>l various t Hoi Is to alleviate the stiflei mg t a used bv lint mployment the 
situation further detynoiafetl. Tlu 1 matter atfi.ictetl the attention ot the 
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Government of Bengal and in 1937 it requested the Shipping Master, 
Calcutta to make a thorough re-examination of the question of establishing 
an employment bureau for finding employment for Indian seamen Com¬ 
municating his findings to the Government in 1938 the Shipping Master did 
not support the idea of setting up of a bureau in view of various practical 
difficulties and held that the gam would not be commensurate with the 
amount of cost and labour involved But in order to lessen unemploy¬ 
ment and to extricate seamen from the clutches of the keepers of lathi 
houses wherein they were forced to stay during the long “waiting period” 
before engagement, he made the following suggestions (i) continuation of 
the endorsement of the Government of India’s instructions in regard to tha 
issue of continuous discharge certificates , (n) selection of all ratings by 
officers of the ship but only allowing the serangs to raise objections to the 
selection of any man who the latter considered might cause indiscipline 
among the crews , (in) abolition of or greater control over lathi houses , 
and (iv) establishment of Co-operative Credit Societies for advancing loans 
to seamen at low lates of interest 

The matter rested there when the second World War broke out 
During the period of war though no important change was introduced in 
Bombay in regard to recruitment, certain substantial changes took place 
m Calcutta In November 1939 the Government of India discussed the 
question of recruitment and it was decided that (i) in addition to the 
existing registers of serangs and butlers, each company should maintain a 
register of lower ratings who had served on its boats , (n) experienced lower 
ratings should be selected fiom among those whoso names were registered 
in accordance with (l) above by ship’s officers, the serang being allowed to 
object to particular individuals on reasonable grounds , and (in) freshers 
should be selected from amongst the members of recognised seamen’s 
union, the slapping authorities having the right to object to any particular 
selection The original idea of a fiesher’s muster for each ship was later 
modified on the suggestion of the Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta The 
Union suggested that general musters, one for coal trimmers and another foi 
deck hands should be maintained It was also decided that when vacancies 
arose for which experienced men were noc available, they should be offered 
to persons on the list in strict order of seniority The open muster system 
was restrutid in the first instance to first voyagers but, in May 1941, it was 
extended so as to cover the recruitment of all seamen except seranus and 
butlers Selection from the muster is made by a ship’s officer under the 
supervision of a Shipping Office official Serangs and butlers are allowed 
to be present but they can only object to such selections as m their opinion 
are undesirable 

The war no doubt eased the unemployment position to a certain 
extent but with the cessation of hostilities the conditions are likely to 
become much t he same as they were during the pre-war days Already 
thete are signs of dissatisfaction among seamen regarding the mode of 
recruitment and fear of unemployment Certain enquiries which weie 
recently conducted show 1 hat bubery and corruption in remntment of 
lower ratings is still prevalent in Bombay Moreover, higher ratings m 
Calcutta also recently expressed their dissatisfaction with the prevalent 
system of recruitment There is a nnrverial demand by seamen that their 
employment should be put on a permanent footing Though no accurate 
statistical data are available to show the extent of unemployment it is 
generally estimate*! that whereas employment at any time is available for 
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55,000, there are over 250,000 or perhaps 300,000 persons seeking jobs. 
The question of control over recruitment and supply of Indian seamen 
thus still remains one of the knottiest problems Apart from various 
issues directly involved, it is generally recognised that unlesss the system 
of recruitment is put on a sound footing and unless the number of persons 
entitled to go to sea is brought to a manageable proportion it would be 
very difficult to implement any of the labour welfare measures which the 
Government of India have under consideration The authors of the Social 
Insurance Scheme for Indian Seamen* also express their doubts about the 
success ot the scheme unless these problems are solved 

In April 1947 the Government of India set up a Maritime Labour 
Advisoiy Committee representing various interests concerned to advise 
them from time to time on all problems relating to maritime labour The 
first meeting of the Committee was held on 23rd of the same month, when 
the problem of recruitment was discussed m a general way The Committee 
felt that there are far too many men available for the volume of work 
leading to chronic unemployment and hence unanimously suggested 
that the issue of fresh continuous discharge certificates should bo stopped 
forthwith Consequently the Government of India suspended the issue 
of fresh continuous discharge certificates for an initial period of six 
months 

Workmg Conditions —The working conditions of seamen are regula* 
ted by the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 The provisions of the 
Act, however, cover only some of the matters, e g , accommodation, food 
and catering of crews on board ships, etc Section 90 of the Act 
prescribes the standard of accommodation which must be provided to 
every seaman aboard a ship. The Act lays down a maximum of 12 
supcrhcial feet and 72 cubic feet poi seaman as compared to 120 to 140 
cubic foot proscribed by ceitam other countries f 

In matters of food, the Act provides only for the inspection of food¬ 
stuffs and prescribes the scales of rations to be supplied on board ships 
Under the Act the master of every ship must entet into agreement with 
the crew regarding the scales of rations to which they shall be entitled 
The scale, however, is not to be lower than that prescribed under the 
Act. Two different stales of rations have been fixed by the Government 
of India undei the Act The one known as the special scale applies to 
crews engaged at ports m the Presidency of Bombay and the Province 
of Sind and the othei known as the general scale applies to ciews engaged 
at other poits of India In both the cases provision has been made for 
the grant of more quantities of certain items, e g , ghee, tea and sugar 
during cold weather The Act, however, does not prescribe the number 
of meals that should be provided m a day nor the time when they should 
be served 

No statutory provision has so far been made to regulate the hours 
of work or to provide for holidays From the available information it 
would appear that the hours of work of Indian ‘seamen are much longer 
than those of factory workers It is understood that engine room and 

♦Professor B P Adarkar and Dr Laura Bodmer —Report on the Scheme of Social 
Insurance for Indian Seamen (New Delhi, 1946) 

t Maritime Labour »n India by Dmkar Desai, p 97. 
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deck personnel work for 54 hours in a week while the catering department 
staff work 70 hours m a week The question of fixing hours of work for 
seamen was first examined by the Government of India m 1936 in 
connection with the ratification of the I L O Convention concerning 
Hours of Work and Manning The Government decided not to ratify the 
Convention as they considered that the reduction m hours of woik would 
adversely affect the prospect of employment of Indian seamen However, 
it was proposed to consider the possibility of regulating the hours of work 
either by law or by the, insertion of a stipulation m the artu I< s of agree¬ 
ment But before any step could be taken, the war broke out and it was 
decided to postpone the matter for the time being The qtn stion was, 
however, again considered by the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on Mari¬ 
time Labour in 1915 and by the Maritime Labour Conferem i m 1946 but 
no decision was reached 

The whole question of wages, hours of Work and manning, food, 
catering and accommodation on board ship, holidays with pay, medical 
examination of seafarers and certification of able-bodied seamen, etc 
was considered by tho Government of India in connection with the 
ratification of Conventions on these subjects adopted by the 
28th (Maritime) Session of the International Labour Conference held at 
Seattle, USA, in June 1946 Government consulted the recently 
formed Maritime Labour Advisory Committee m this connection and it 
has been decided to ratify these Conventions Statutory measures, 
when they are adopted, to implement tins decision will go a long 
way to better the lot of Indian seafarers The Government of Tndia 
have also taken up the question of the revision of the scale of diet 
prescribed under the Merchant Shipping Act m the light of recent 
advances in dietetics and nutrition 

Welfare —Prior to the outbreak of the second world war there were 
practically no organisations in any of the ports for the promotion of the 
welfare of Indian seamen The Royal Commission on Labour in their 
Report had drawn pointed attention to the entire absence of such organi¬ 
sations and strongly recommended that early steps should be taken to 
remove this deficiency In 1931 an Indian Sailors’ Home was set up in 
Bombay as war memorial In Calcutta also a Seamen’s Welfare Associ¬ 
ation was organised These organisations, however, proved inadequate to 
cater to the needs of such a large number of seamen During the period 
of the war the attention of the Government of India was drawn to the 
necessity of making better provisions In 1944, therefore, two Welfare 
Committees were set up at Bombay and two at Calcutta One of these 
Committees at each port was meant for British and Allied seamen and the 
other for Indian seamen. In order to improve the welfare machinery a 
Seamen’s Welfare Directorate was brought into being in 1945 The 
primary functions of the Directorate are to direct, control, supervise and 
co ordinate the seamen’s welfare work at all principal ports m 
India through Port Welfare Officers, to formulate, plan and execute 
schemes and projects for seamen’s welfare work, and to scrutinise 
and sanction, if approved, schemes and projects recommended for 
Government’s consideration by the Welfare Committees at the port® In 
1946 the Directorate as well as Welfare Committees were reorganised 
With the end of the war, there was no longer any necessity of having two 
committees at such of the ports and hence the two existing committees 
at Bombay and Calcutta were replaoed by a single committee known as 
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" Merchant Seamen’s Welfare Committee ” These committees at both 
the ports represent Government as well as various other interests They 
are purely advisory bodies and their functions are to make constructive 
proposals and to initiate schemes for the improvement of the conditions 
of Indian seamen The Government of India have now appointed 
Seamen’s Welfare Officers at the major ports in India and abioad to 
look after the welfare of Indian seamen 

The Government of India are also considering the introduction ot 
a scheme of social insurance for Indian seamen At present Indian 
seafarers do not enjoy any social insurance benefit , but by virtue of their 
ai tu les oi agreement thej are entitled to medical care, maintenance and 
repatriation at the expense of shipowners They are also entitled to 
workmen's compensation m aceoidance with the provisions of the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 



CHAPTER X 

INDIAN LABOUR OVERSEAS 

The number of Indian nationals abroad has been estimated to be 
near about four millions, 76 per cent of these being in Burma, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Fiji and Indonesia The remaining persons are spread over the 
Islands of the Indian Ocean, East and South Africa, the Carnbbean Coast 
and to a very small extent, Canada * The Ministry of External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations of the Government of India has been 
charged with the duty of looking after the interests of Indians overseas. 
A short account of the conditions of Indian workers in oversea* 
countries is given below 

Ceylon 

In Ceylon and Malaya, elaborate arrangements were made between 
the Governments of India and Ceylon under the Indian Emigration Act, 
1922, to safeguard the welfare ot tho Indian workers on the estates. 
An Emigration Commissioner was appointed with headquarters at Tri- 
ohinopoly to recruit workers for Ceylon and an Indian Agent has been 
made responsible for looking after the moral and material welfare of 
Indian workers there. 

In 1945, there were 447,221 Indian labourers employed in the tea 
and rubber estates, tho number of men, women and children being 
198,924, 186,406 and 61,891 respectively and the resident population 
consisted of 202,212 men, 196,489 women and 255,910 children making a 
total of 654,611 f 

Wages for Indian immigrant labourers have been regulated sinoe 
1927, with the passage of the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance. 
A Wage Board for the tea growing and manufacturing trade was estab¬ 
lished in 1944 under the' Wages Boards Ordinance m 1944 and the 
following basic daily rates came into existence from 1st August 1945 : 
male workers—58 cents, female workers—48 cents and child workers— 
41 cents Male workers, female workers and child workers are, in addi¬ 
tion, entitled to a special allowance of 67 cents, 54 cents and 47 cents 
per day respectively when the oost of living index for the preceding 
month is 215. For any increase or decrease in the cost of living index, 
the special allowance is varied for each complete unit of five points by 
3 cents m the ease of a male worker and by 2 cents in the case of 
female and child workers The overtime rates were fixed at 1J times 
the minimum daily rate for the period 7 a m to 7 p. m. and 1J times 
the minimum daily rate for the period 7 p m. to 7 a. m | 

The minimum wages together with the oost of living index numbers 
during the different months of 1946 were as follows : 


* Preparatory.Aaian Regional Conference of the I.L.O., Report II—Labour 
Policy *n General including the Enforcement of Labour Measured, p. 41. 

| Report of the Oommiesion on Social Servicee, p 144. 

{ Labour in South-Bo# At ia—Dr. P. P. PiUai—pp. 63-85. 
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Index 

Men 

Women | 

(jhild 


(Cents)* 

(Cents)* 

(Cents)* 

January 

224 

128 

102 

90 

February 

22 5 

131 

104 

92 

March 

227 

131 

104 

92 

April 

227 

131 

104 

92 

May 

228 

131 

104 ; 

92 

June i 

222 

128 

i 102 

90 

July 

221 

' J2S 

1 102 

90 

August 

225 

, 131 

104 

92 

•September 

227 

131 

104 

92 

October 

233 | 

134 

106 

94 

November 

233 

134 

! 106 

94 

December 

233 1 

134 

I 106 

94 


Besides the wages, the Indian labour gets certain benefits under 
the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance, according to which the 
employer has to provide, subject to emergency legislation, a free food 
issue of J bushel of nee monthly to every employed male labourer 
above the age of 16 and to every resident widow with at least one 
non-working child, or in the alternative to supply daily one or more free 
meals of rice and curry with the written permission of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour, to each child below the age of ten resident on the 
estates f 

The workers are provided free housing The houses consist of lines 
and each tenement consists of a room (minimum size 10 ft x 12 ft) 
and a verandah and sometimes a kitchen Several improvements m 
housing construction have been seen of late and cottages are provided 
for the workers 

The Maternity Benefits Ordinance was promulgated in 1939 and 
estates have been permitted to provide alternative maternity benefits to 
resident women consisting of the following J 

(t) the use for confinement of a maternity ward or a lying-in-room 
approved by the Commissioner , 

(*») the services of a mid-wife , 

(m) food for the worker during the period she remains in the ward, 
and 

(iv) payment of Rs. 12 in cash 

In 1945, there were 198 estates With maternity wards or lying-in- 
rooms and 282 registered mid-wives serving 449 estates There were also 
97 hospitals and 772 dispensaries serving 1,439 estates In the same year 
671 estates had creches and 329 provided free meals to non-working child* 
ren m lieu of free rice 

Under the Education Ordinance, superintendents of estates must 
provide education for children of labourers employed and resident on the 
estates between the ag es of six and ten At the end of the year 1945, 

* 100 oents = Re 1 

t Report of the Commission on Social Services —p 62. 

Ibid, p. 64. 
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there were 951 estates schools The number of children of school-going age 
m the estates was 82,893, and the average attendance was 46,253 or 65 8 
per cent * 

Malaya 

In Malaya, in 1941, out of a total population of approximately 5 51 
millions, only 41 3 per cent were Malayan, while Indians formed 13 5 per 
cent f Most of the Indians are employed in the rubber plantations An 
Indian Agent has been looking after the welfare ol the workers m Malaya 
since 1922 A Labour Pipuitment has been set up by the Malayan Govern¬ 
ment The Kt Hon Srinivasa Sastri m his report to the Government ot 
India on the conditions of Indian labour in Malaya m 1917 remarked that 
“the Labour Department in Malaya has established an effective control 
over employers, particularly on estates It operates mainly in the interests 
of Indian labour and renders them sympathetic and efficient service 

The rates of wages have been regulated and in 1942 the mining rates 
of wages were 50 cents for men and 40 cents for women per day with an 
additional 10 cents m each case by way of cost-of-living allowance These, 
however, are only minimum lates and the factory workers and the tappers 
usually earn more The hours of work in rubber factories were usually 
from 0 a in to 1 p ni with a break of about hall-an-houi for the 
morning meal *[ Tappers begin work soon after dawn and work for about 
6 to 6^ hours 

Housing of the workers was originally of the long range typo 
Mucli (hange has since taken place and improved accommodation has 
now been provided Medical arrangements m the larger estates are 
lepoited to be satisiactoi v, although they aie not so m the smaller 
ones Co-opeiative soc ieties are popular m the estates 

There is a compiehensive legislation known as the Labour Ordin¬ 
ance It provides for a voluntiry six-day week, double pay for overtime 
beyond nine houis a day, regulates piece-work, prohibits the employment 
of women or younz persons below the ago of 18 at night, other than in 
domestic set vice Under the ord mam e every employer of more than 50 
women must maintain a nursery with a free issue of milk and rice and 
must pay a maternity' allowanc o for one month before and after confine¬ 
ment 1 he Controller of Labour is also authorised to call upon any 
person who employs 10 or more children on his estates to maintain a 
school 

Burma 

A high proportion of labour employed in Burma before the war 
were Indians. According to a departmental enquii v conducted by 
Mr H F. Searle in 1934 to ascertain the lactal composition of the 


* 11 id, p 54 

t Pr paiatory Asian Regional Conference of the I.L O —Report IV , 
E^onom i. Background of Social Boh eg including Problems of Industrial sation. p 63 
X Labour Conditions in Ceylon, Malaya and Mauritius — by Major Ofde 
Brown, p 110 1 

^ Ibid, p. 97, 
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labour force engaged m the industrial establishments in Burma, it 
was found that Indians formed about 70 percent of the labour force. A 
similar enquiry was conducted m 1939 by Mr Baxter, into the question of 
Indian immigration into Burma, and his conclusions were that the 
proportion of Indians had gone down to about 67 5 per cent 

The total employment of Indians depended on the seasons of the 
y‘ a, » primarily due to the seasonal natuie of the nee industry which is 
the chief industry of the countiy In 1939, dulled workers formed 
58 4 per c< nt , unskilled 69 5 per cent, sweepers and scavengers 93 1 per 
cent of the total at the season of maximum employment, that is, Febiuary* 
In the rice milling industry, Indians were predominant in the large nulla in 
Han goon and Hanthawaady Most of the labour employed m the Rangoon 
dockyard were Indians Kaw-millmg, metalliferous mines, petroleum 
lehneries, besides Public Administration including transport, gave employ¬ 
ment to Indians 

Seasonal immigration of the Chittagoruans occurs on a consider¬ 
able scale every year during the haivesting peuod and some of these stay 
on atter the liarvi st to work m the nee mills oi as boatmen in the pint 
of Alcvab 7 he great majority of Indian work* is however stay in 
Burma for spells from two and a halt to three years at a stieti h atter 
which they return home foi spells of six months or thereabouts, and 
then return to Burma for further employment 

South Africa 

The vast ma)ority (about 80 per cent ) of Indians in South Afi h a live 
in Natal At tin end ot Dei embei 1941 there wire ntailv 19b ,0JO 
Indians in Natal (• Indian immigrants in the piovime out ot a male 
population ot 40,928, appioxuu itel\ 26,000 weic * inployed and m addi 
tion to these, many were eithei fanning on then own account (moa ly 
sugar planters but also including <mus tobacco, and banana giowcisj, 
glowing market gaidcns oi cai rytng on otlic i tiaclcs 

Recent tendency in regard to the employment of Indiana has been 
that tliey have bee n moving from unskilled to semi-skilled work, mainly 
ns a lesult of competition fiom the native labour m the case ot the foirner, 
lmt they inc* not vet suflicientlv educated and tiamecl to compete tor 
skilled jobs whit b are mainly held by Europeans Except in the case 
of independent fanners and gaideners, Indian employment outside 
home is largely a male preserve. 

The sugar industry constitutes tho most important outlet for Indian 
immigrants 'I lit'average wage paid to Indian labourers on the estates 
in 1941 was bet wee n Rs 45 and 60 per month (including food, accommoda¬ 
tion, nudic al attention ancl medicines fice of charge) Since many mills 
.ii e> controlled bv c ompames whit li aie also cant growers, a t loso connec¬ 
tion exists be tween lac toiy ancl field Employment is m many cases a 
lamily aft an, the men working m the mill and the mother and children, 

• lit port on Indian Immtyrat,on~ James Baxter, p 62. 

t>»c ^1942 pp ^ i>ruttUor °/ /aiba/i Jiihih grant*, Xutal,far the year ended 
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perhaps occasionally, working in the fields The wages of a factory 
unskilled worker were fixed m 1941 at a minimum monthly wage of 70 ah 
plus rations and quarters for ‘labourers 

In 1941 the number of Indians employed and residing on the ooal- 
mmes and allied industries were 563 men, 375 women and 991 children 
The wages paid were Is 6d to 2s 6d per shift with food, quarters, medi¬ 
cal attention and medicine free of charge A few Indians employed in key 
positions and handymen received salaries ranging between £ 8 and £ 25 
per month 

Nearly 500 were employed m railways and wages were 49 sh. 4d, a 
month with rations and accommodation A number of Indians are em¬ 
ployed in the boot and shoe industry and in hotels and tea rooms as 
rvait ers and in shops as shop assistant* and teceive wages m accordance 
with Industrial Council Agreements 

Tli<> Durban Corporation employs about 3.000 workers, mainly m 
the (leaning department According to a w ige board determination m 
1940, th(> average earnings weie raised to ‘oroi i 3 a month, plus lations 
and qua iters’ “But, as m the case of tin sugai estat< s and the railways 
the contract ol sovice (mucins the male woikir’s wage and food ration 
A< lommodation is oft< n provided on a family b isis, but. not 
lot large families One result is that when there is no loom m the bar- 
lacks lox an Indian employee, ho must seouie outside accommodation 
loi himself and his family without lecuving any o\tia pay oi rent 
allowances ” [ 

Mauritius 

In 1937, there were 269,701 Indians a total population of 413,439 in 
Mauiitius Most of the workeis aie employed m the sugar industry 
which is the sole industry and the life blood of this island 

Minimum wages havo been fixed for the workers in the sugar oaf ales 
on the recommendation of the Minimum Wage Advisory Boat d The 
following latcs cemo into existence iiom 1st October 1943** — 

(i) for Grand Bande labour* is —Its 25 40 p m plus 30 per cent war 

bonus 

(n) tor Petite Bande labourers —its 22 86 p m plus 30 par cent 
wai bonus 

(m) foi all lategmies of unskilled labourers below these two grades 
and drawing less than Its 18 a month ixclusivi of wai bonus, an increase 
of 27 pei cent oil the wages (exclusive of wai bonus) whu li they were 
iceeivmg on the 1st of July 1943 and in addition a rvar bonus at tin 
rate ot 30 per cent on the rates of pay so increased 

Labourers employed on monthly terms of contract are housed rent 
free in camps The types of houses on the various estates covei a wide 


f Indian life and Labour in Natal -Prof. H R Burrows, d 13 
t Ibid, p. 10 

** Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Disturbances which occurred in the 
North of Mauritius tw 1943, p 76 
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range, the oommonest type being made of cane trash. In some cases, 
stems and bamboo also are used for the walls and partitions and cane 
trash for the roof, and on some estates, well laid out camps can be seen 
with rows of houses of stone 01 concrete with roofing of asbestos or 
corrugated iron. The sanitary conditions on the estates are poor 

West Indies 

In the three bigger territories of British Guiana, Trinidad and 
Jamaica in the West Indies, a good number of Indians are settled and 
the Indian population in 1942 m the first two territories was 157,185 
and 170,396 respectively In Jamaica m 1943 the population of Indians 
was 26,507 The Indian community is predominantly rural m character 
and m Trinidad, it provides the hulk of agricultural labourers on the 
sugar and cocoa estates, and also supplies more than two-thirds of the 
sugar cane farmers of the colony In the other two colonies, Indians arc 
mostly employed m the sugar estates 

Minimum wages have been made applicable m several of these 
territories m recent years An Advisorv Board was appointed m 1941 in 
Jamaica to obtain information relating to the uigar nidus! rv concerning 
wages and other remuneration, terms and conditions of emplov ment and 
service and to advise the Governor with respeit to the minimum rates 
or minimum task rates which m the opinion of the Board should be paid 
in any or all categories of labour employed in the sugar industry On 
the recommendations of the Board the Government of Jamaica pro¬ 
claimed on December 1942, minimum daily rates of 2sh Oil for able- 
bodied men and lsh 6d for able-bodied women employed m the siigai 
industry Benefits and free services of a vai ying charactci ate provided 
by the various estates m the form of medical attendance and health 
services, housing lands for cultivation and pasturage and othci 
matters * 


‘ Internal ional Labour Review, August 
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CHAPTER XI 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

In the foregoing chapters, special reference has been made from time to 
time m regard to the employment, conditions of service, legislative protec¬ 
tion, etc of women and children employed m industry In view of the fact, 
however, that a women’s movement has already started in this country 
and considering that it is usual also in international publications to make 
a speual mention of women’s place m the economic system of the various 
countries, it is proposed briefly to leviow here tho conditions of Work 
wages etc , of women and child workers in Indian industry 

Employment — Taking the organised industries m the country, such 
.is factory industries (cotton, jute, etc ), mmes and plantations, it is seen 
that of a possible total labour force of about 3,433,000 persons m 1944, 
no lower than 449,000 or 13 per cent of the total are women and children. 
The last 20 vears have witnessed considerable changes in the employment 
position as also m the conditions of work and wages of women and 
children The tabular statement below contuns information regarding 
the employment of women and children in factory industries, mines and 
plantations in 1929, 1934, 1939 and 1944 .— 
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In regard to factory industries, as compared to 1929, in 1944 the 
employment of women increased by 6 2 per cent as compared to a percent¬ 
age use of about 50 in the total number of peisons employed m factories. 
Tiio average daily number of children employed m factories m I 944 was 
only 115,347 or 0 53 per cent of the total number of persons employed. 
The statement below shows the number of women at d children employed 
m perennial and seasonal factories in 1939 and 1944 

TABLE LX XX 




Men 

Women 

Children 

1939 

Perennial 

' 1,285,010 

1,67,7s2 

7,492 


Seasonal 

213,178 

75,734 

1,911 

1944 

Perennial 

2,020,787 ! 

191,635 | 

11,818 


Seasonal 

-■rU7,| 

78,609 

1,529 


So iur as factory industries mionceined one nods lompaiativolv 
little employment ol women in Noithoin India evept in tlie plantations 


In seasonal lactones, particularly i otton ginning and pressing and 
nee mills, women .ire to bo found employed as ordinaly coolies In 
organised ptientual industnos, such as cotton, jute etc , they are goturally 
employed in large numbers in the winding and reeling departments as 
eoolies 

In the section dealing with the Mint ^ Act the position of women 
in mines has been described m somo detail* and it lias been pointed out 
there that in the year 192), as a result ol the Convention passed by the 
L L 0 , it was decided gradually to eliminate the i mployment of women 
underground and that is why Hie employmi nt of women below the 
surface was banned in Indian mines owing to the exigencies of the 
War, in the year 1943, the ban on the employment of women under¬ 
ground was lifted but was re-imposed in the year 1916 The present 
position is that women are not employed underground in mines. 

It will be seen from Table No LXXIX that there was a 
considerable decline m the employment of women in mines in the year 
1934 as compared to 1929 whilst in ths year 1944 due to reasons stated 
above, there was a considerable increase a3 compared to 1929, 1934 and 
1939 In 1944 the number of women employed was of 25 per cent of the 
total number employed. 

Plantations .—The system of work on the plantations is that the 
work is done on a family basis and that is why one Unds a very large 
number of women and children employed on the plantations All the 
members of the family excepting very small children and invalids are at 
work and it is seen that, on an average, in a family of plantation 
workers m Assam there are about 4T5 persons of whom no fewer than 
2*44 are earners, 1 *17 men, Q 96 wome n and 0*31 ohildren. 

• P. hap tar II —Labour Lagislabiau, pp. 45-3, 
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As will bo seen from Table No LXXIX, the number of women and 
children employed m Assam tea estates m 1946 was 312,269 out of a 
total of 545,548 or about 57 per cent 

Wages and Earnings —In mines, particularly m the coal mines, the 
women are employed genu ally as earners or wagon loaders although m 
some cases one sees them pushing the tiams Speaking generally, the 
wages of women an slightly lowei than those ot men irrespective of the 
lact that they may bo engaged on the ©amo oi similar occupation. 

In many centres of the cotton mill industry, the earnings of women 
depend on two factors (a) the availability of work, and (b) the number 
of hours foi which they work, because often the factory hours are not 
strictly enforced in then t.no in view of the fact that they have to attend 
to their domestic duties 

It is repoitcd that both in the coalmines and m the plantations 
m certain occupations the woun n aie found to bo as efhcient as men 
although there' is a slight difference m the wages paid 

So tai as woun n workers m Indian organised industiies are con- 
< mud the pnm iplc of equal pay fm equal woik has not been accepted 
In this «oiiiRctiou it is notewoithv that according to a recent award 
of an Adjuditalm m Madias m rilition to conditions of work and 
u igi s m tin cotton null industries in that province, the same minimum 
wage, n.inuJi Ms 2b/- p m plus dtai iu allowance according to fluctua¬ 
tions m die cost oi living mile v numbu ha-> boon recommended both for 
inui uul women and this iecommcndatiou has been implemented by the 
Madias Government 

V ujht Work —By m amendment in 1934 of the Indian Factories 
Vet, mght woik in the' case ol women his been prohibited and they 
no illowed t; woik subject to certain c vcmptions being granted by the 
PioMiuial Govcmments between the hours ot 6 a m to 7 p m No 
child (i e , a person who has completed lus 12th year but not completed 
his Loth yeaij and no adolescent (i e,a person who has completed his 
15th veai but not completed Ins 17th year) is permitted to work for 
mote than 5 hours in any day—the spread-over being 7\ hours between 
b a m and 7 p m 

Apart from tho prohibition of mght work, there are no special 
privileges attached to women workers in respect of hours of work, intervals, 
holidays, etc In the case of women workers, however, there is legisla¬ 
tion foi the grant of leave before and after child birth and also for the 
payment of a maternity benefit m cash, tho details of which will be found 
m the section dealing with the administration of the Maternity Benefit 
Acts in various Provinces Women in mines are protected m this respect 
and when they were allowed to work underground, underground workers 
wore being paid maternity benefit on a much higher scale than surtaoe 
workers Provision has also been made for giving special nutrition to 
expectant mothers. 



CHAPTER XII 

LABOUR POLICY 
1. The Indian Labour Conferences 

India s entry into tlio International Labour Organisation as an 
original Man lx r implied that she accepted the tnpaitite pnnuple as 
the host means of discussing, and finding elutions foi, labour problems 
Jlie Royal Commission on l.abemi m rndi i had also moinmomkd the 
constitution, by statute, of an oiganisnlion by W'h'rh lc.pre c ntatives ot 
employers, of labour and of Government would iu< < I regulailv in 
conference During the mtci-wai peimd, the IJovuiiminl of India had 
adopted the practice of holding consult it ions on important labour 
questions, pnnripallr this, eonung up In foir* the legislature ,»i befoie the 
International Labom Confeicnee, wbh the icpres, utatnes ot the 
Provincial and (State '^ovc'inine nts, omployets and venkirs Such 

consultations wcie, houever, held „ mute Iv mill repiesent itnes of ea« h 
gioup 

Under the Dovermnent of fndi<i Art, l'ljj * Labour’ became i 
concurrent subject and the initiative tor labom legislation was thus 
principally transfc riccl to the ihov inc's In view ot this change it wis 
felt neeessuj that the Do\e>rnm, nt, of Inch i should piusc to considei the 
direction m which the \anous Prennuiil (lovtinmcits wise moving in 
the matter of labom legisl if ton end to m c if then guud ,.the es tould 
be used eithei in the (Vnti il Lcgidatme or iiielue, < h to Iniiig about the 
c onsicleiation of sue h legislation 1>\ a ((inference ol I'leivinei il baboui 
Ministers Confere nces of Prov me i il Labom Mimsbi- we-ie aeioidmglv 
eonvened in M40, 10H, and 

During the course of the war, it became apparent that labour 
problems of great magnitude necessitating (ho e o-oxdination of elTort and 
goodwill on the pait of all the interests concerned, were bounel to arise 
with the termination of hostilities As a m*ltei ot fact, oven while the 
war was on, it was felt that plans regarding post-wai labom programmes 
should bo drawn up and separate consultations with representatives ot 
labour and of employers were therefore hold m It)41 and l‘)42 by the 
Government of India The experience of these conferences convinced 
the Government that more effective and speedy action could be achieved 
if a joint meeting was held of representatives oi government, woikeis and 
employers thus providing a common plutfoim loi the resolution ot 
differences between the emploveis and woikeis by means oi discussion 
and mutual understanding Accordingly, the fourth Labour Donfciene’i 
held in August P)42 included representatives of employers and worker 
in addition to officials from the Provinces and States This confeieime 
decided to set up a permanent tripartite collaborative machinery and 
constituted a Plenary Conference and a Standing Labour Committee The 
Plenary Conference meeting annually, was to consist of 44 members—22 
representing Central, Provincial and State Governments, 11 representing 
employers and an equal number representing workers Its functions were 
“to advise the Government of India on any matters referred to it for 
advice, taking into account suggestions made by the Provincial 
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Governmente, States and the Chamber of Princes and representative 
organisations of workers and employ eis recognised for the purpose of the 
Conference ” The Standing Labom Committee was to meet as often as 
necessary and consist! d of 20 members, 10 representing Governments and 
five each representing employers and workers Its function was to 
“advise Government on any matters referred to it by Government” The 
Committee had to submit reports to the Conference on any matter referred 
to it by the latter 

After some cxpenenco had been gained of the working of the new set- 
uxi it was found that there was no clear cut division of functions between 
the Conference and the Standing Labour Committee To lemedy these and 
other defects certain suggestions were placed before' the St\tli Labour Con¬ 
ference held in October 1944 Ifnstly, it was suggested that the sub|ects 
should be divided into two categoric 1 ', thost dealing with general problems 
such as teims and conditions of employment, laboui kgi-latiou, socal 
security etc , and those cove ring all < uuncLi questions i dating to labour 
welfaie anrl aelministr »ti«»n of Iihom laws , tin* tonne i s< t ot subjects to be 
assigne el to the Pkn n \ ('eminence ,md the lattei to be <1< .lit witli bv a 
new bodv called the Labom V\eltaie Com unite c Secondly, the'Standing 
Committee should t ease to he a dchhriative hotly and '-houldact as tin 
agent ot the Confere rue No final <h t isioii was t iken on these mattets and 
the c'onsf itution ol the tnpartile m u him i v is onginally framed was 
allow cel to i eniam intai 1 During the <ouist ol the discussnms, lumeyei, 
yvorkcis’ repie-enf itives tie sued that Indristnal Committees on the lines 
of those set up by the Intern itional Labom Organisation should also he set 
up m India. 

The above suggestion yvas.it c exited by the Government and it. yvas deci¬ 
ded to set up Industrial Committees for lrnpoi taut mein-dues in India A 
committee for plantation labour h e- ilriatLy hern i onstituti d anti commit¬ 
tees are bung organise d fm eual mining, cotton tcslilis jult, t enient and 
leather * These comnutte ts will discuss the spt uhc piolrkm» peeuhai to the 
Industrie's covered by them anel submit tin ir repent to the Conference, 
which will co-ordinate their aetivit ies In uigent rase s, Government can 
take action on the basis of cone lusions leailacl by a Committee, but is 
required to make a icpoit to Lhein.iin <\nifue lie c on the actum taken 

The question of reconstituting the tripartite machinery yvas again 
placed on the agenda of the Kighth Labour Conic relief, held in April 1917 
The Government Meinoi ancltim pointed out tl. it the constitution ot the In¬ 
dustrial Committees raised the question whether some change was not 
required m the constitution and functions of the Labom Conference and 
the Standing Labour Commiltii Situ e the latter was too large a hotly 
to scr\e as an evcoirtiyo Committi < , it w.i-. suggested that the Standing 
Labour Committee should be abolished mid it placed bv anotliei committee 
consisting of 12 member->, b fiom 1 he Gov < i ntnrnt giemp anti I each bom 
the t mploveis’ and wotkers' groups r l his committee might be entrusted 
with the duty of giving full consideration to the agenda of the Conference 
and to submit a report on the i tint Iiimohs on each item It may also 
consider the programme of the Conference •ind itB future agenda Tin 
ohange would provide that “while Government will continue to final I 
determine what the agenda would he, they yvould have an opportunity m 


* The Tripartite industiial committees for Cotton Textiles and Coal mini, j, 
have been set up 
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knowing tho views of employers'and workers’ representatives on tho 
subjects that may be suggested for discussion at the Conference ” The 
workers’ representatives, while they welcomed the creation ot Industrial 
Committees were stiongly opposed to any luithei change in the present set 
up ot tho Indian tnpaitite machinery No final decision was, however, 
taken in the matter 

There have been so far nine sessions of the Conference and ten meet¬ 
ings of the Standing Labour Committee and total number of subjects on 
tho agenda were 122, eovenmr industrial relations, wages, hours of work, 
conditions of employment, workmen’s compensation, industrial housing, 
Governmc nt of India’s replies to and comments on I L O Questionnaires 
and proposed Conventions for adoption by the International Labour 
Conference, etc 

With the advent of the Interim Government m September 1946, it 
was let ogmsed that piobh ms of Labour could best be tackled not in a 
piece meal fashion as was hithu to the case, but on the basis ol a carefully 
drawn up plan A five -vt ai progtamme ot legislative and administrative 
action was a< c ordingl\ humiliated As, however, there was imperative 
need foi a c.o-otdinatc d and uniform policy throughout tin country, tho 
Government ot India iculi'-rd the necessity tor securing the concuirente 
and co-opeialion of the Provincial and States Cm einincnts hetore giving 
final client to the piogiainme Sepaiate conference's, first with the 
Provincial Laboiu Ministers and then with tho States’ Labour Ministers, 
were oigamsed The plan was discussed in detail at both the Conferences 
At the Provincial Lahnui Mimsteia’ Confcieneo it was decide'd to hold 
feueli Conference lialf->eaily A second Conferenee vvao accordingly he let 
in Apnl 1947*11111 this t line it was a joint Conference of Provincial and 
States’ Laboui Ministers Government also convened, towards the end 
of lUtb, a special conference' ol employers and woikcrs to consider the 
live-vcm juogiammc' The plan was modified m respeet oi certain items 
in deference to the wishes ot the representatives of employers and 
woi kei s 


2. Planning For Labour 

The Government ot India set up a Reeonstinotion Committee in 
Marc h lM4d foi planning The lejiorts of the Committee, contain a 
discussion of the gt neral objectives of planning, tlie'se being “to raise the 
standniel of living of the people as a whole and to ensuie employment 
toi all ” Some ol the Piovineial ancl State Governments also drew up 
plans tor the economu development of then respective administrative 
anas Some non governmc ntal agencies which have given thought to this 
question aie the National Planning Committee! set up by the Indian 
National Congress, the committee of the industrialists (The Bombay 
Plan) J and the tiade union organisations, chiefly the Indian Federation 
of Labour 3 

* Govt of Imlia Itoc'oiihtruc'tioii Committee of Council Ptrit Report on the 
Progress of Reconstruction J J lanntng an'i Second Report on Reconstruction Planning 

f Handbook of National Planning Committee—Compiled by Prof I< T. Shah. 

J A Plan of Economic llovolopinont for India—by Sir Purahottamdas Thakur- 
das, J K D Tata, G D tbrla, Sir Shn ltam, Kasturbhai Lalbliai, A D Shroff and 
John Mathal(1944) 

$ People's Plan for Economic Devalopm^nt in Ind to, being tho report of the post¬ 
war Reconstruction Committee of tho Indian Federation of Labour (1944) 
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While the above plana deal with the economic development of the 
country in order to raise the per capita income, the Ministry of Labour 
has drawn up a separate plan, known as the five-year programme, for 
the amelioration of labour conditions Whilo most of the measures relate 
to industiial laboui, the Government also intend to take steps to secure 
for workers in pi mtations a living wage, provision of housing, medical 
relief and welfare services win rover they are inadequate Minimum 
wages for agricultural workcis are also to be fixed and an enquiry into 
their earnings is contemplated The Programme* of legislative and 
administrative measures has been generally approved by piovincial and 
state ministers and also by the repiesentativi of employcis and workers’ 
organisations, Bnelly the programme is as follows — 

As regards m nutment and the teims of seivues the Government 
propose 

(i) elimination and wheio it is not possible stuct control of 
contract labour , 

(u) extension of employment exchange services to cover all 
classes of workers , 

(m) Evolution, in agreement with employers and workers, of fair 
terms of sort ice, particularly in regard to security of t emu to and the 
elimination ot unjust reductions and discharges fiom services , 

(in) revision of the Payment of Wage* Act and its extension to 
aa many industrial establishments as practicable 

Wages primarily determine the standard of living of the workers and 
a Bill for the statu to i y prest ription of minimum w igi s in selc< t< d in¬ 
dustries is alu ady bi foie this Legist itun ** The otlioi hsucs cornu ctod 
with wages, win. h the Goveiimu lit nitc ml taking up vie — 

(i) standardisation of occupational t<im^ and wages in .ill tho 
major mdustues and tho dt tei initiation of differentials in wage tates as 
between vauous oi cupations m an meliistiy , 

(t/) rationalisation of iatos of dearness allowame , 

(m) promotion of ‘fair wage’ agreements mi hiding (he mliodiic- 
f ion of time-scales wherever possible, having regard to the capae lty of the 
industiy to pay 

In order to cover some of the risks contingent in the hfo of a 
w'orker, tho Workmen's State Tnsuiance Bill to cover the risks of ill-health, 
employment injury and maternity has been placed before the Legisla¬ 
ture t The social security measuies contemplated me luck* 

(i) 01 g.inisation oi the health insiiiariee scheme, applicable to factory 
worker* to sf.nt with, foi the piovision ot medical treatment and monetary 
relief during sickness, maternity benefit on an extended scale, medical 
ti eatment in tho case of disablement and tho substitution of pensions 
during periods of disablement and to dependants, in case of death, m 
place of lump sum payments , 

* Indian Labour Gazette, Maich, ]047, pp 377_‘(si 
1148 ** Th ' S Bl11 ,laS SmCe 1,0011 P‘‘‘ lSe ‘ 1 alld now known as the Minimum Wages Act, 

Act 1948 ,S blU ^ alS ° b6en P“ S8odani1 18 entitled the Employees’ State Insumnce 
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(n) revision of the Workmen’s Compensation Act with a view to 
extending to other classes of workers the benefits provided for undei Ihe 
Health Insurance scheme in lespoct ot disablement and dependants’ 
benefits 

{ill) a central law for maternity benefits to secure for workeis 
other than factory workers the extendi d scale of bi liefits piovided under 
the Health Insurance scheme 

(tv) extension to other classes of Avorkcrs the right, within speci¬ 
fied limits, to leave with allowances during periods ot su kness , 

(«) the organisation of adequate health, hospital and dispensary 
services in the coal and nuca mining aiea , organisation of adult educa¬ 
tion and training clnmes with a view to improving the pio lui Ini and 
earning capacity of coal-miners 

Government interference in regard to wages ran on lx take the form 
of fixing the minimum In order to facilitate eollcitivc agreements, an 
amendment to the Trade Unions Act, providing for compulsory rccogui 
tion of unions satisfying lertain prescribed conditions and penalising 
unfau practices, has been introduced in the legislature Since there are 
apt to be empioyei-emplovce differences, the necessai^ machinety for 
conciliation, t_nquir> and adpidu ition lias b< • n provided ioi in the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act, 1947 Tho Act also provides lot joint works com¬ 
mittees to smooLkou the day-to-diy difficulties The Government’s pohey 
mcludes the setting up ot industrial committees on a ti ipartit" basis, 
for important industries nunely coal, cotton, jute, plantations and 
engineering, to discuss and evolve agreements on questions like wages, 
conditions of service etc., with a view to their enforcement cither in tho 
form of collective agreements or with legislative authority, where 
necessary Tho Government thus aim at making the several industries 
self-governing bodies, with the proviso that the policies pursued by these 
bodies would not go against the interests of the community 

The Government also propose to overhaul some of the Acts relating 
to the regulation and improvement of working conditions to make them 
comprehensive in scope The amendment of the Factories Act and the 
Indian Mines Act are proposed Tho working hours in mines arc to be 
lowered to 48 Legislation is also contemplated to regulate hours of 
work, spread-over, weekly rest-periods, and holidays with pay for the 
classes of workers now not subject to regulation, namely those employed 
m shops and commercial undertakings, road-transport services, docks 
and municipal labour Tho enforcement of the Acts, which is as impor¬ 
tant as the Acts themselves, is to be made strict by increasing the 
strength of the inspectorate. 

Besides working conditions, the welfare services organised inside and 
outside the factories contribute to the raising of the efficiency of the 
workers The provision of canteens, the organisation of facilities for 
recreation, health camps etc , aro to be encouraged with this end m view 
It must, however, be mentioned that the efficiency of the workers depends 
m no small measure on their education and health The workers 
m India are illiterate and training facilities for several of the skilled 
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occupations are woe full} la< king The Sargeant Report* on planning for 
f duration provide -■ foi universal compulsoiy basic education tor boys and 
gnls be tween tin age s oi six and fourteen, proposed to bo worked out over a 
period of thirty to toity > ears and also for the abolition of adult illiteracy 
through a campaign covering twenty years The Ministry of Labour proposes 
to set up an organisation of industrial training and apprenticeship schemes 
on a large sc ale with a view to improving the productive and earning 
rapacities of woikers and enabling them to epialily for promotion to higher 
glades the Government's policy in regard to housing consists of “pro¬ 
viding housing foi woikers to the extent of the resources, both of man-power 
and matenals, (hat can be made available and (hen programmes in this 
he Id have ahi ady hern mein ated in another section The Bhore Com¬ 
mittee* ** have diawn up programmes foi the establishment of health 
seivites -pieventivc .is well as c urative--and several of the Piovmcial 
Governments are giving consideration to this matter 


* Rod war Educational Development in InJia-Report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, J‘l41 (Govt of India; 

** Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee (Govt of India) 



CHAPTER XIII 

INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 

The International Labour Organisation owes its creation to the 
Treat} of Versailles at the end of World War I On 28th Juno 1019, the 
“High Contracting I’ailies” agreed to establish » permanent organisation 
to improve conditions of labour by sin h rm omuls as 'the regulation of 
the houis of work, unhiding the establishment, of a maximum working 
da} and week, th<■ 11 gulation of tbe labout supply, tlie pievention of 
emplo\inent, the pimision of .m adi quate living wage, the piotection of 
the woi kc i against sit kness, discMiai and m|ui\ arising out ot Ins unplov- 
nunl the protection ot children, young pci sms ami women, provision ior 
old age and mjuiy, jnotcction of the inteiests oi vvoikois when employed 
in countries other than their own, recognition of the principle of lieedom 
ot association, the organisation ot vocational and technical education and 
other measures ”* India has been an active and important mombeu of 
the Organisation light troni 1919 iSho has been considered since 1922 as 
one ot the eight leading mdustiial countries m the wotld and as such has 
been allotted a permanent seat on the Governing Bods ot the Organisa¬ 
tion f India’s mate rial contiibution is also considerable as she stands 
lourth in the list of contubutois to tbe 1 L O finances The following 
statement gives some details about tbo contributions m 1947 from 
Member States of the ILO J 


• From Preamble of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation 

t For a very detailed account of how India got her olaim accepted, see Dr 
Lanka Sundaram’s “India m World Politics" Ch II (India and the ILO) 
pp 56-70 ' ' " 

} I.L.O —Official Bulletin, 30th November 1946, p. 381 
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The International Labour Organisation docs ite work through three 
bodies (a) International Labour Office, which is its permanent sicretauat, 
(b) the Governing Bodv, which is its executive , and (c) the International 
Labour Confluence, which is an annual conference wherein the represen¬ 
tatives ol Governments, cmplo\eis and workers fiom each Membci-Stato 
confer India s shan m all these* finer parts of the I L 0 is worth 
consult 1 mg 

(«) Inlet national Labour Office India’s shaie m the staff appoint¬ 
ments of the Ofhce is somewhat inadequate as can be seen from the 
following fac ts The I L O has a total stlength of about 350 on its staff 
Of the se>, appioximate lx l j"> are Mr mbc rs of Se i tion or are officers assimi¬ 
lated to (he* mnk of Me mbeis of Section and above Indian officers in this 
gioup of 13.') numbei nnl\ ff at Headquaiteis (Montic'al and Geneva), m 
acldnion, the Delhi Office has a staff of nine This fact has been 
oMen brought to light in the* debates of the Indian I. eg isl it lire and in 
the disc ussions of tho Indian delegations to the* lutes national Labour 
Conference* There aie, liowe vei, sign-, o'" this grievance being rcdiexscd 

(b) Covet mng Body —The (fovc>rning Body of the International 
Labour Organisation con-ists of *12 members, of whom lb are elc'ctecl bv tho 
(lewei mm nt delegate's, .8 bv emploveis ind the remaining 8 by the workers 
Out of the> !h (Jove inine'nt seats, 8 are allotted in permane i.cc to the e-ight 
“inelustiiallv important” Membe i Stab's India has be cn me hided in one* 
of the si eight sf ites and has thus a permanent seat m the Governing 
Bod\ Indi in emplov’t'is and winkers ha\>* also had their 

shin of ie pre se'iit it ion on the (Joveinmg Body * hi I‘131, Mr David 
Kmlkai was chosen as Deputv Member of the Governing Bodv , and m 1934, 
the Kmplovcis (Jump m the' Conte n lie e of th.it vimi e*lee ti'd him as Titular 
Me tube i As foi laboui re pi e m ntation Mi T\ N1 Joshi, who has been 
eeiimeeled with the* I L O i is. lit lion, its establishment was a Deputy 
Member of the (Jov ei nmg Bodv from l‘)28 to 1‘114 and i lull Mi mini from 
I'Ma to l‘H4 , in l < )4’> he was again elected as Dejiuty Membe*r 

{() International Labour Conference —The branch, through which 
the work oi the International Labour Organisation, is be*st known to the 
wen Id is f lie International Laboui Conference To this conferenee, which 
is nonnallv an annual featuie*, each Member-State sends a di*logwticm of 
foui delegates (two icprese ntnrg the Gove rnment and one each the otga- 
nise'd employe is amlwoikcrs) and a number of advisers (not more than 
two foi eac h ite nr on the a<ge nd i of the* Confc retire) The prouediiro laid 
down foi the Confe ie nee is briefly as follows f 

The Conic lc'iie e is to decide In' a majority of two-thirds of the delc- 
gate's’ vote s, wluthei the piojiosals should t.ike the form (a) of a recom¬ 
mendation to be submitted to the Membe'is for eoiisideration with a view 
to effect being given to it bv nationil legislation or otherwise, or (b) of 
a ch a it intii national convention ten ratification by the Members In 
cithc'i ease*, the Me mlii'i State* must, within the* period of 18 months from the 


* Tho information given hercattir in this para is from “India and the I L O ” 
by Pillai anil Birin pp f> 7 ises* nKo in this rcspoct. Dr Lanki Sundiimui s 
‘India in ll orhl Pohtu * , Cli TI, pp. 70 72 

t At tide 19 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
see in this respect, I L.Q —International Labour Code, pp 3-4. 
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closing of tho session of tlio f'onfrrcnce, hung the ice ommendation or 
dratt convention In ton the authoiity or authorities within whose compe¬ 
tence the matte 1 las, toi tin <nactment of legislation or other action It 
the authoiity or authonties urejit or adopt the diaft Convention, it la 
haul to he iitifiriland then it is the ifspomihility ot the Membei-State 
to sen that all tin piovisions ot th< convi ntion are mi oipmati it m its le¬ 
gislation and an mtoreed by its adinxni-tiation Acooiebng toAitieh'22 
of the T L () < onstitution, eaeh M< mbe r State is to submit an annual 
report to tin Tutu national Laboui Oflu e on the measures which it has 
taki n to gi\ e ('fieit to the piov runns of i on\i ntion to vvhu h it is a par¬ 
ty* Altaic s 2,} and 24 ot the Constitution confer on industrial asso¬ 
ciations of employers and of workris the unlit to make a lejin sentation to 
the (Governing Body that a Membei-Btatr has failed to seiuie in some res- 
pect the eflective observ mee of a omuntinn to w r hnh it is a party f 
Articles 2"» to‘14 ni the Const itut ion il-opm\idi, bv means of ptoeedure 
ot complaint, a saftgnaid against non i ntmi ennuit ot ratihid conventions } 

HECENT ACTIVITIES Ol' THE T L () 

The aims and pur posts ot tin I CO wiio mt hoi itati vely le- 

di fined by tin inti i n.it ion il Laboui Confinin' in tin Ihilaiation 

ot Blnl uh Iphia in 1914 The l)i c l.ual ion ass< its (hi piunuy ot the 

oo< nil objiifive in mt i 11 la t loin 1 policy and di Inn s the ob|iiti\e 

as beui'i the attainment ot londitions m wlm h all liiuniu bungs- 
mespectivi of rate, cicid oi six, have the light to puisne both the it 
matiiial will being met tluii spuitual development in conditions ot 
liei iloin and dnmit v 

Nun tee n out ot the' St> Conventions ind l<» out ol I lie* S2 
Be e online dilutions of the f LO have been idopie el it the' I’liil ide Iphia 
and s|,|)m < | ii e nt se -ion ol the Conle it lie i Nine ot these Cornell 

lions whnh Wile llleipteel 1 1 \ the JM.IIltime Session III .tulle I'lttl II l it t 
to ,i f i r < i s ot in i - ul it. to im duil ■ \umiiiilioii ind night wink 
ot young [ii isons Minnmuu st.uuluds in nspeetol sue cil jiolu V m 

non lilt t io| oht in te i utoi le s e oust it ut I the sub|e i t matter ol live ot 
the Conventions idopte el in the' last session (1947) ol till' Conte i cue e 
flu lb i mum millions lelopted bv tin 1 Conte le m e in leei'iit yens 
i ov e i employ mint oi gams it ions ami voe itumal guidanee anel tiain 
mg tmt sue ial si e ui it v w it h p n ticidui r rllp i isis on nii'ilical e i i e 

\l its <141 h -i ssum (London, .Inuiuy 1941) tin Coviimng Body r 
deeideil to e t i Irtish lud'ist’ial Coini'iitt i>s ten the tollovvrng seven 

imliistm ot out landing mte i n itnm d inmoitinci Cod mining 

inland tiaiopeut mm mil steel, m til ti nles t \'il< building, 

. iv d eii'Miniiing anil publu wot Vs uul p tioleum proluetioii mil 


* flu i *>in i'ii| ions u< eli signi 1 1 is ol>l n» il mu e io it mg ills! i nine nts, w Into tho 

i e rein me in Ini ions m> < \e lusiVi l\ stimihti.l ■! I'niiii^ insliinn nt (I 1,1) — Inhrntt 

t Tins right was i \. ii i , i] so f,n by two Tmti in ti nlei unions For dotnils, soo 

I I O — lull n nhoiitil luiiii ( ode, ji|i 11 13 met 511311), mil Pillnt unel i3nlu 

linhri iin.l Du / /, () ( i|. | s I'l 

4 l ml. i Veil'll 4">(l) Il e 010)11 lint re I iting to tile e nidi e i me lit of I lm Hours 
of Woik (tnelust ty ) t'onv i nt uni, l‘)t9 vvns loelgi el by the lnelmn WorKe'i s’ Dolegxto to 
tho ( emit reiieo ol 1934 l'en elotails soo Intelnational Labour (Jodi, p 797 unit Pilleu 
tu»d Birlu , India and the J L O , p IS 
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refining Later a Committee was established for Chemicals also 
The Industrial Committees consist of those countries con¬ 
cerned with the industries m question The Committees, vary in 
membership from 12 to 26 countries, and all parts of the world are 
represented Each Industrial Commi'tee is tripaitite in character 
India is a member of all the Indm trial Committees except the 
Committee for petroleum 

After the formation of the United Nations Organisation, arrange¬ 
ments for regular contact and co-operation between the UNO and 
the International Labour Organisation have been made by an Agree- 
m<nt between tho two Oigamsations in May 194b Repiesentatives 
olthoILO aie piesent at all the sessions of the various bodies of 
the UNO and conveisely the UNO is represented at ILO 
meetings 

I.L O Conventions and India 

India has ratified only 16 out of the 86 conventions adopted by the 
ILO, but she has in addition incorporated into the national legislative 
measuies the essential features of many of the othei conventions (i e , Child 
Birth Convention, 1919 and the Minimum Age (Revised) Convention, 1937) 

The following is the list of conventions latifitd by India 



CONVENTIONS RATIFIED BY INDIA 




CONVEKTIOK j SUBJECT REMARKS 



). 27. Marking of Weight (Pack- The marking of the weight on „ 7th September 1931 

ages Transported by Vessels) heavy packages transported bv 
Convention, 1929. vessels. 
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The following conventions were not ratified for the various reasons set 
out below. It will be seen, howevei, that the principles undeilying some of 
the conventions have been accepted and embodied in labour laws in India 

No 2 Unemployment Convention, 1919 --The torn ml ion was 
ougmally latihed by India on the giound that ceitain measures which 
wero cithci being undertaken 01 we ie pioposi d to be undei taken, e onstitutccl 
an effective compliance with the pinvisions of the convention Hut when 
aftei 1935 the power to requite tin submission ol the statist us whose 
supply is ohhgaloiy under Aiticle L ot the comenti>>n was tiansiciied to 
the Provincial Governnn nts the (V ntral Government had to ch uounce the 
convention m 1938 

No 3 Childbirth Convention, 1910 -The report tiom the Indian 
Government, stated that, .ill thePiovnui.il Governments wise unanimous in 
the opinion that inimediiti legislation on th< lints ol tin t <mvi ntion was 
impossible .iiid the Gmi turnout of Lidi i, flu tdon , ic gie tterl its inability 
to latify the com cation Maternity Benefit \< t ha\«. Iiowom i, since been 
passed by several provinces foi fact my labmu mil al <» by tin c i ntre in 
lespect of mines 

No 5 Minimum 1 j/< (fndn^ln,) Com nit ion 1919 »nd No 59 
Minimum Agt (Induvln/) Conn niton (lievisid), 19 h T'lic (love inmeiit ot 
India did not iatif\ the nmventum ot 1919 as tin \ desiied to do so subject 
to ceitain reservations whic h \u te unacccptabh to tin I HO 

r fhe 1937 c onvi ntion contains a special aitnlc loi India It was 
dec ulc'd in 1938 to ratify this i onvi ntion Suite them tin Kmpluy ntent ot 
Children Act, 1918 and the Kw toms (Amendment) Act, 1910, both 
healing on the piovisions of tin e um ntion have Ixenpasse'd Fuithoi 
action has been postponed is it was eunsullied ‘noil essential dining the 
war pel loci 

No 7 Minimum Ag< (Si a) Convention, 1920 and No 58 Minimum 
Aye (Sea) Convt ntion (Revised) 19JO -It was found that the comentions 
could he given e fie e t to in India only with certain n sol vations Tho 
Government of India was unable' to i itdy the eemventiem, in viewv ot a luling 
that the latiheatiem of a conventicu could neit be subject to lesei vations 

A o 8 Unemployment Indemnity (Sfupwiak) Convent ion 1920 —While 
the pimciple underlying the comcntion was tee ogmseel to be fan by the 
Government oi India, great difile ultics we le tent se'c u m giving effect to it 
as there- weie no ready means by' which shipwin ked seamen could be 
legisteted and their claims lecoreled It was teaicd that the application 
ol the convention would only lead to constant disputes between seamen 
and shipowners The Government ol India, however, made some suitable 
amendments to the Indian Merchant Shipping Act (1923) to oat ry out some 
of the objects of the convention 

No 9 Placing of Seamen Convention, 192 0 —The Government of 
India appointed a committee m 1922 pending ratification to examine 
the question of the recruitment of seamen and as a icsult of their 
recommendations made certain changes m tho system of recruitment 

No 10 Minimum Age ( Agriculture ) Convention, 1921 —After some 
correspondence with the International Labour Odfioe, the Government of 
India decided not to ratify the convention. 
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No 12. Workmen’s Compensation ( Agriculture) Convention , 1921 Tn 
1923 the Government of India decided that no action should he taken on 
the convention as the time was not ripe for the extension of the benefits 
of workmen’s compensation to agricultural workers m India. 

No 13 White Lead ( Painting) Convention, 1921 .—The Governmout 
of India considered it impossible to enforce the provisions of the conven¬ 
tion in India effectively 

No 17 Workmen' s Compensation ( Accidents ) Convention , 1925 —The 
conve ntion was not latihed as it was deemed impracticable to radically 
revise the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act But later, in view of 
further recommendations made by the Itoyal Commission, the Act was 
modified in 19.33 and 1938 A comprehensix t amendment of the Act is, 
howevci, now under consideration 

No 20 Night Wo/k {Bakeries) Convention, 1925 —ft was decided not 
to take any action on this convention 

No 23 Repatriation of Seamen Convention, 1926 —The Govern¬ 
ment postponed considei ition of the question of ratification as they were 
infoimed that His Majesty’s Government were not prepared to ratify it. 
In 1935 tiie 1 CO wiie mtoimed that on fuither examination of the 
question, the Govt lament ol India decided that they would not bo in a 
position to prot eod witn the nectssaiy Jegisl ition foi some time to come 

No 21 Sickness Insurance ( Industry , etc) Convention, 1927 — 
\ll( r piolongtd t onsultalioiis with Pioinn taf Govt indents the Govern¬ 
ment of India inhumed the L CO m 1938 that they could not taKo any 
at lion in the matbei at that ->tigi llowivei, an (Jffii er on Special Duty 
was appointed in 1943 tolqnopaie a sickness insurance scheme Legislation 
on the subject is now well oa its way * 

No StUniss Insurance (Agrit allure) Contention, 1927 —While 

act opting the -.xindin ss ol the punciplo ol t lit* < ouveution, Hie Go- 
veimmnt of India did not l ibiiv it b cause of piaetical difficulties such 
as the nugiatoi^ md t a-aial natuu of agueultural laboui the absence 
olqudilnd mt die d men in the districts and the difficulty in realising 
workei 1 contributions 

No 2> Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928 — 
L’lm G»/ernmtnb of India decided m 19 32 that no further action should 
Du taken A bill for the fixation of minimum wages Iol ceitam employ¬ 
ments, vv..s intioduced in the Central Legislature in April 19 4b 

No 29 Forced Lab tut (Jono ntion, 1930 -After an examination 
of the Acts of the Indian Li gislalure and Regulations which permit the 
employment of forced or compulsory labour for ptivate or public purposes, 
the Government of India found that (.he oltending provisions related 
exclusively to Provincial matters , as the Indian Legislature is not 
competent to legislate in respect of such mattors, tne Provincial Govern¬ 
ments concerned have been requested to undertake the neoessaiy legis¬ 
lation themselves 

♦The Employees' State Insuranoe Am has been reoeatly passed by the Indian 
Parliament. 
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No 30 Honrs of Work (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1930 —- 
It was decided not to ratify the <onvcntion as it was not considered 
desirable to accept a 48-hour week m commercial concerns and offices, 
when the Washington Homs of Work Convention had laid down a 60-hour 
week for India m industrial undertakings The convention covers a very large 
variety of undertakings and establishments and the Government could not 
introduce legislation on the lines of convention without having full infor¬ 
mation (which was not available then) as to the conditions prevailing in 
those undertakings Many kroviui lal Governments have since passed 
legislation oil the lines of the convent ion*, but tho position legal ding rati¬ 
fication has not been reviewed so f.n 

No 31 Hours of Work (Coal M »ws) Com nil ion 1931 and No 46 
Homs of Work ( Coal Mines) Contention [Revised), 19V) —The Indian 
Mines Act was amended m 19*15 to give effect to certain provisions of 
the conventions, but it has not be< u possible t > bring the law m line with 
1 he conventions and the Government ot India have di tided not to ratify 
them 


No 3.1 Minimum Up (\on-TiiJustnal Employment) Convention, 1932 
and No 60 Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention 
(Reviled), 1917 -The (Jo\ einin. nt of hulw did not i.itify tho onginol 
< omentum m.nnh l>e< an so the i onfui in e dal not aince to add a special 
m tide for India whnli would make the lonvcntion piaitieable under 
Indian conditions 

Though tin revised conventual contains a s]ii i i.il article for Tndia, tho 
Goveinmi lit of India <lo not think that all-India legislation on the eompre- 
hensive lines unlimited by the com coition is < .ille el foi in the e visting Indian 
eonelitions The lomenticm vas, Jiowivei, loiMuidiel tei the lho\mciul 
Governments in 1938 

No 34 Fee Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933 , 

No 35 Old Age Insurance (Industry, etc ) Convention, 1933 , 

No 36 Old Age Insurance (Agriculture!) Convention, 1933, 

No 37 Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc ) Convention, 1933 , 

No 38 Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933 , 

No 39 Survivors' Insurance (Industry, etc) Convention, 1933, and 
No 40 Survivors' Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933 

All the seven com entions were considered together and it was decided 
not to ratify them. 

No 42 Workmen's Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Conven¬ 
tion (Revised), 1934 —This was revised version of the convention No 18 of 
1925 (ratified by India) 

•For details see Chapter II ■Labour Legislation' (section on legislation relating to 
commercial employees ) 
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After consultation with Provincial Governments, the Government of 
India decided m ]93b not to latifv the revised convention The Workmen’s 
Compensation (Aimndtiient) Act (1938), however, added to Schedule III of 
the Act, some ol the o< i up.ition.il diseases included in the convention 

No 41 Slice t-( ilu s s U orl s Convention, 1914 —The Government of 
India, itt* r < o lsulting the Standing Sub-Conimittc e of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture, d( c idi d ,u»t to bung uj> the matter befoie the legislature, which later 
reiomniemh I that, tin convention may not be ratified 

No tl Unemployment Provision Convention, 1934 —In 1935 Govern¬ 
ment of Iidia decided not to ratii-y the c onv< ntion But the setting up 
of an organisatiorionsinul.il lines is undo < oiisuh i.dion 

No 47 Forty-1 lorn Week Convention 1916 - The convention was 

not infilled as its application was considered ini possible in India 

No 48 Maintenance of Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention, 1925 — 
The convention presupposes the existence of invalidity, old age, and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance As India bad no such svstem m exis- 
te-ncc, it was dec ide cl not to i at if v the e'onvemtion 

No 49 Reduction of Hours of If orl [Glass Bottle Works) Conven¬ 
tion, 1931 - -'fins was an application of the 40-liout week convention to the 
glass bottle industry As the 40-hour week convention was found abso¬ 
lutely liripiaetie able in India, tills convention was not ratified 

No 60 Itenmtmq of Indigtnon s Workers Come ntion, 1930 —Tin 
com cut mil is not designed to emu e onditions in India, since Tndia has 
no depenele nt t e 11 it e 11< s anel no woikies be longing to or issinulated to 
the 1 indigenous population- of hei home ((intones Dm to thebe eiieuiu 
stanees, tin Go\ (i nine nt ol Inch t have noti.itified the convention 

No 51 lleduchon of Hours of II orl (Public Works) Convention, 
1936 —As “it is an application ot the principle of the 40-hour week, which 
has been lejeetcdby the Indian Lcgislat me this e om e ntion also was 
not, iutific'el 

No 61 Holidays with Pay Convention, 1916 The, geimral principle 
of holid i\ - with piy w as ie e ognise d as i sound one and by an amending 
Adot 1915a e hapten Ins been added to tin F« tones Ae t, 1914 pioviel- 
nig loi 10 holidays with pay to yvoikeis tailing within the si ope ol that 
< hapten 

No 53 Office! s’ Competency Ceit i fie ales Convention, 1936 — As its 
in actual npplioitinn to Tndia picsented numerous difficulties and also since 
lhs Majesty’s Goveunment did not propose to latifv it, the Government 
ot India d< cidecl not to latify the convention 

No 54 Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936 —All the organisa¬ 
tions consulted were of the opinion that the provisions were not suited to 
the conditions prevalent in India In the circumstances the Government 
ot India decided not to take any action on the convention 

No 55 Shipoumers’ Liability ( Sick and Injured Seamen) Conven¬ 
tion, 1936 — After careful consideration of the relative merits of the twe 
sets of provisions, it was found that on the whole, the existing Indian Law 
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afforded better protection to seamen than the assistance sought to be provi¬ 
ded by the convention It -was also understood that H M’s Government did 
not propose to ratify tho convention In view of the above considera¬ 
tions, no action was taken by the Government of India A scheme of 
sickness insurance for seamen has been drawn up and published 

No 56 Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention, 1936 —After an exami¬ 
nation of the terms of the convention the Government of India considered 
that there were difficulties in the wav of instituting a compulsorv system 
of insurance m India, applicable to all classes of seamen and providing for 
the grant of the different benefits contemplated therein Hence the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided to re-examine tho matter after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

No 57 Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936 —The 
Government of India felt that an immediato reduction of the hours of work 
of Indian Seamen to tho prescribed scale was impracticable 

No 61 Reduction of Hours of Work (Textile) Convention, 1937 —This 
convention 13 an extension of the general principle of the 40-hour week 
which has been rejected by India No action on tho convention is, there¬ 
fore, contemplated 

No 62 Safety Provisions ( Building) Convention, 1937 —It was 
generally felt that the convention is unsuited to conditions in India Tho 
niam obiections raised by most of the Provincial Governments were (a) that 
the building industry is unorganised, and (6) that the administrative 
difficulties will be too many In theso circumstances the Government of 
India decided not to take any action 

No 63 Statistics of Waqes and Hours of Work Convention, 1938 —As 
most of the Provincial Governments wero opposed to ratification, mainly 
because of administrative difficulties the Government decided not to 
ratify the convention The Industrial Statistics Act, 1042 has since been 
passed but this does not cover all tho articles of tho convention. 

No 64. Contract* of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 
1919 —It applies to contract of employment bv which a woiker enters 
the service ot an empkner as a manual worker and lays down that a 
contract extending ovei six months and stipulating conditions of work 
differing materially from tho local custom, shall bo iri wilting Where 
this is not done by the employer, tho woiker shall be entitled to apply to 
the competent authority for the cancellation of tho contract and also sue 
tor damages The Government of India decided not to take any action on 
i he convention 

No 65 Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Contention, 1939 —No 
action has been taken by ihe Government, of India on this convention for 
the reason stated in respect of Convention No 64. 

No 66 Migration for Employment Contention, 1939 — The conven¬ 
tion lays down that the ratifying coumrv shall prescube penalties for the 
repression of misleading propaganda relating to emigration or immigration 
and shall exercise supervision over all forma of publicity in one territory 
relating to employment ^vhich is offered to persons in another territory, 
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The Tndian Emigration Act and the rules framed thereunder prac¬ 
tically cover all tlio requirements of the convention respecting emigration 
from Indin There is no organised or unorganised immigration on a 
largo scale info India Tho Government of India have not ratified the 
convention bieiuso they consideied that the step would not be of any 
special advantage fiom tho point of view of emigration from India and 
that it was not advisable to undertake the obligations involved in this 
convention in respect of immigration 

No 67 Hours of Work and Rest Period (Road Transport) Convention , 
1939 —Tho convention prescribes a 48 hour week and an 8-hour day for 
persons employed in road transport The convention has not yet been 
mtified by India The question of reducing tho hours of work to 48 a 
week for bus drivers and conductors is under consideration When the 
Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Bill becomes an Act, tho position will be in 
conformity with the provisions of the convention 

No 68 Food and Catering ( Ships' Crews) Convention,1946 , 

No 69 Certification of Ships'Cooks Convention, 1946, 

No 70 Social Secuniy (Seafaiers) Convention, 1946 , 

No 71 Seafarers' Pensions Convention, 1946 , 

No 72 Paid Vacations ( Seafarers ) Convention, 1946 , 

No 73 Medical Examination ( Seafarers ) Convention , 1946 . 

No 74 Cert/ '<< atxon of Able Seamen Convention, 1946 , 

No 75 Accommodation of Crews Convention, 1916 , and 

No 76 Wag. •>, Hours of Work Manning (Sea) Convention, 1946 

All these nine conventions were adopted by the Maritime Session of 
the Intel nation it Labour Conftience held m June 1946 The question of 
their ratlin -ition is undei the eonsidex.ition of the Government of India 
The convent unis will bt placed before tho next sos-ion of the Central 
Legislature 

No 77 Medical Examination of Young Persons ( Industry) Conven¬ 
tion, 1916 , No 78 Wed'cal Examination of Young Persons (Non Indus¬ 
trial O cupations) Oonve‘ti>n, 1916 and No 79 Night Workofloung 
Persons (Non-1 mlit A rial Occupations) Convention , 1946 —These con¬ 
ventions aie being examined and will be pi iced before the next session 
of the Centaal Legislature 

No 80 Final Articles Revsion Convention 1946 —Adopted by the 
29th Session refers to tho partial tension of the existing conventions 
consequent on the amendment of tlm Tntei nation il Labour Organisation 
constitution and for the purpose of making piovision for the future dis¬ 
charge of certain chain civ fum tions entiustfd by these conventions to 
the Secretary-General of the League ot Nations This Convention was 
laid before the (Jential Legislate!e at the last session and the Government 
pf India has recommended its ratification 
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No 81. Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 —Concerning labour 
inspection in industry and commerce and Conventions Nos 82, ,s3, 84, 85 
and 80 concerning minimum standards of social policy m non- 
metropolitan territories dealing respectively with social policy 

in those territories, (tt) application ot liitcin itional standaids to 
non- metropolitan territories , (in) the light ol association and the 
settlement oflabour disputes in non mctropolitin tomtoiies , ( n >) labour 
inspectorates in non-metropolitan territories, and ^v) maximum length of 
contracts of employment of indigenous woikeis weto adopted at the 
last session of the International Labour Conleience held in June-July 
1947 and will be shortly examined lor bung placed beloro the Legis¬ 
lature. 

Asian Regional Labour Conference —Article 10(3) ol the Constitu¬ 
tion of the International Labour Organisation la>s down that while 
framing the conventions or recommendations due regard should b i paid 
to those countries in which climatic conditions, the imperii ct development 
of industrial organisation, or other special circumstane >s make the mdus- 
trial conditions substantially ditlerent and hence the Conleience should 
suggest modifications, if any, which it considers may be requned to meet 
the case of such countries The International Laboui Organisation 
thought that the best way to achieve this purpose was to hold regional 
labour oonferenoes of Member States with similar social and economic 
conditions, so that the urgent and particular problems of the social and 
eoonomio development of these States may be discussed Accordingly 
the I L O held the First and Second Labour Conferences ot American 
States m Santiago de Chile and Havana respectively in 1936 and 1939 • 
Encouraged by the success ot this experiment the International Labour 
Conference in its 26th Session (Philadelphia, 1944) passed a resolution 
reoommending that an Asian Regional Conference should be held at as 
early a date as possible, so that the specific problems of that region may 
be duly considered Government of India invited the 1 L O to hold the 
Asian regional conference m India and the invitation was accepted The 
I. L. O. prepared a series of reports on labour conditions in Asian Count¬ 
ries and deputed a mission to verily and amplify the information contained 
in the draft reports drawn up by the Office f The amplified reports were 
presented to the Conference The Asian Regional Labour Conference was 
held m New Delhi from 27th October to 8th November, 1947 The items 
on ite Agenda were 

(*) Problems of Sooial Security , 

(tt) Labour Policy m General including the Enforcement of Laboui* 
Measures, 

(tit) Programme of Action for the enforcement of social standards 
embodied in Conventions and Recommendations not yet 
ratified or accepted , 

(tv) The General Economic Background of Social Policy including 
Problems of Industrialisation. 


* The Third Conference was held in Mexico m July 1946 
t Indian Labour Gazette, February 1947, pp 339 340 



APPENDIX I 

List or Employees’ and Workers’ Organisation* 

(a) Employers' Organisations 

I, ORGANISATIONS AFFILIATED TO THE ALL-INDIA ORGANISATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS, NEW DELHI. 


Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association, 
Ahinedabad 

Delhi Factory Owners’ Federation, 
Mew Delhi. 

Federation of Baroda State Mill* 
^(and industries, Baroda. 

_ Indian Colliery Owner*’ Associa- 
{tion, J hana 

Indian Mining Federation, Calcutta. 

Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
Calcutta. 

Jute Balers’ Association, Caloutta. 

Engineering Association of India, 
Caloutta. 

Roller Flour Millers’ Federation, 
New Delhi 

All-India Van&spati Manufac¬ 
turer*' Association, Bombay 


Bengal Mill owners’ Association, 
Calcutta 

Employers’ Association of Northern 
India, Jhanpur. 

Indian ' Chemical Manufacturers* 
Association, Calcutta. 

Punjab Federation of Industries, 

Amritsar. 

Indian ^National Steamship 
Owners’ Association, Bombay. 

Indian Tea Planters* Association 
J aipaigun. 

Indian Paper Mills’ Association, 
Caloutta. 

Bihar Industries’ Association, 
Patna. 

Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Associa¬ 
tion Ltd., Bombay. 


II. ORGANISATIONS AFFILIATED TO THE EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION OF 
INDIA. BOMBAY. 


The Indian Jute Mills* Association, 
Calcutta. 

The Indian Tea Association, 
Caloutta. 

Indian Paper Makers’ Association, 
Calcutta. 

The Caloutta Hydraulic Press 
Association, Caloutta 


The Motor 'Manufacturers’ and 
importers’ Association, Bom - 
bay. 

The Employers’ Federation of 
Southern India, Madras 

The Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, Kanpur. 

The Southern India Mill-own era* 
Association, Ooimoatore, 
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The Master Stevedores’ Association, 
Calcutta 

The Mill-owners’ Association, Bom¬ 
bay 

The Indian Engineering Associa¬ 
tion, Calcutta 

The Indian Mining Association, 
Calcutta 

The Calcutta Baled Jute Associa¬ 
tion, Calcutta 
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The Calcutta Baled Jute Shippers’ 
Association, Calcutta 

The Indian Metallurgical Associa¬ 
tion, Calcutta 

The C P and B( 'nr Mining Asso¬ 
ciation, Nagpur 

'Ihc United Planters’ Association 
oi Southern lud a, Coonoor 


III. ORGANISATIONS AFFILIATED TO N2ITHK8 Of THE ABOVE 
ALL-INDIA BODIES 


The Association of Indian Indus¬ 
tries, Bombay 

United Chamber of Trad# Associa¬ 
tion, Delhi 


The Deccan Sugar Factories 
Association, Bombay 

Mill owners’ Association, 

Beawar 


(b) Workers’ Organisations 


List or Tsadb Unions having a Membership of 1,000 ob mobi* 

Mintia 

Railways, and Transport other than Tramways. 


South Indian Railway Labour 
Union, Golden Rock 

South Indian Railway Clerks’ 
Association, Villapuram 

South Indian Railway Loco Trans 
portation Association, Erode 

Madras Motor Drivers’ Associa¬ 
tion, Madras. 


Motor Labour Union, Madura 

M & S M Railway Employees’ 
Union, Perambur 

S. I Railway Workers’ Union, 
Golden Rock. 

Madras Automobile Workers’. 
Union, Madras 


•Thi* list irelates to trad# unions registered under the Indian Trade Union* 
Ae4 and is baaed on She a nn ual returns for 1045-46 and 1046-47 
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Tramvnys. 

Tramways and Electric Supply 
Workers’ Association, Madras 

Textiles 

Madura Labour Union tor '1 extile 
Workers, .Madura 

Nellimarla Jute Mill Workers’ 
Union, Nellimarla 

Coimbatore Mill Workers’ Union, 
Coimbatore 

Tuticoiin Mill Labourers’ Union, 
Tuticonn 

Coimbatore District Textile 
Workers’ Union, Coimbatore 

Aruppukottai Taluk Hand loom 
Weaving Labourers’ Union, 
Aruppukottai 

Vikramasmgapuiam Textile Wor¬ 
kers’ Union, Vikramasinga- 
puram 

Cbirakkal Taluk Handloom 
Weavers’ Union, Cannanore 

Papan&sam Labour Union, Papa- 
nasam. 

The Congress Labour Union, 
Chittivalsa. 

The Tiruppur Mill Woi Iters’ 
Union, Tiruppur. 

Madura Textile Workers’ Union, 
Madura 


Mettui Mill Workers’ Union, 
Mettui Dam 

Printing Press 

Madias Press Laboui Union, 
Madras 


Madras Government Press Wor¬ 
kers’ Union, Madras. 


Municipal. 

Madras Municipal and General 
Workers’ Union, Madias 

The Corporation Labour Union, 
Madras 

Docks and Port Trusts 

Vizagapatam Harbour and Port 
Trust Workers’ Union, Vizaga¬ 
patam 

Madras Harbour Dock Workers’ 
Union, Madras. 

Scmdia Shipyard Labour Union, 
Vizagapatam 

The Madras Port Tiust Employees’ 
Union, Madras 

The Madras Harbour Workers’ 
Union, Madras 

Miscellaneous 

The Nellikuppam E 1 D and 
S F , Ltd Laboui Union, 
Nellikuppam 

I.L T D Co Workers’ Union, 
Chirala 

South Indian Biri Workers’ 
Union, Madras. 

Biri Workers’ Union, Vellore. 

Aluminium Workers’ Union, 

Rajamundry. 

The Western Indian Match 
Factory Workers’ Union, 

Madras 

The Trichmopoly Cigar Workers’ 
Umon, Trichmopoly 

Gudur Division Mica Workers' 
Union, Gudur. 

Coimbatore Cement Workers* 

Umon, Madukkarai. 

Tne North Aroot Disbnot Tannery 

Workers’ Union, Odiyandrum. 
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The Madura Hotel Thozhilalar 
Sangam, Madura 

The Mangalore Tile Workers’ 
Union, Mangalore 


The Commercial Employees' 

Association, Madras 

The Toddy Tree Labourers’ Union, 
Madura 


Bihar 

Miscellaneous East' rn Coal Company Collieiy 

Workers' Union, Manbhum 


The Golnuin Tinplate Woikeis’ 
Union, Column, Jamshedpur 

Indian Miners’ A auitmu 
Jharia, Manbhum 

Tata Workers’ Union, Jamshod 
pur 

The Coal Works Union, llazan- 
bagh 

Gaya District Dukan Karamchau 
Sangh, Purani Godown, Gaya 

Monghyi Tobacco Mfg Workeis’ 
Union, Monghyr 

Jhana Coal Workers’ Union, 
North Damuda, lla/aubagh 


Miscellaneous 

Assam Match Co Labour Union, 
Dhubri 

Assam Cha-Bagan Mazdui Union, 
Dibrugarh 


Tatanaga i roumlr\ Workers’ 
l mon u a si P'ant v Basti, Tata- 
naga i J.miM.diPii 

S K G Saga Mills Labour 
Un.on, Mirsririj. Saran 

Mien Laboui Union, Jhumn 
Til ay a, Hnzanb igh 

Noamundi Ma/door Union, 
Koamundi, Singhbhum 

Hohtas Industries Mazdoor 
Sangh, Nasriganj, Dahmanagai 

.Tuto Mills Labour Union, 
Godialla, Katihar, Purm a 


Assam Oil Company Laboui 
Union, Digboi 

Indian Tea Employees’ Asboeia- 
tion, Silchar. 


Delhi 


Transport 

Tonga Owners’ Union 
Textiles 

Workmen’s Union of the Delhi 
Cloth and General Mills, Delhi 

Birla Mills Labour Union 

The Textile Mazdoor Sabha. 


Municipal 

Delhi Provincial Municipal Wor- 
kci s’ Sangh 

Engineering 

C P W D Workers’ Union 
Miscellaneous 

Indian Post and Telegraphs 

Union. 
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Textiles 


Ajmer-Merwara 


Tho Textile Labour Union, Be .war 


C P. & Berar 


Textiles 

Tho Nagpur Textiles Union, 
Nagpur 

Tho Hiiigan-hat Cirni Mx/door 
Santrh, llingangh it, Di„tt 
Wardah 

Girm Mimloor Sangh, IHuhpin, 
Difett Amraoti 

Tho Independent 1 ahum Patty * 
Cotton Mill Wm *ets’ Union 
Nagpur. 


U 

Textile * 

The Kaii[>ur Mu/donr Sabin, 
Kn npui 

The Kapia K,it um li in Mamlil, 
Kanpur 

Texti i Lahoui l r m> n, lx npui 

Kanpur llani'loem Worker..’ 
A'-soi ixtion, K m[an 

Tho District Iln d'oom VVeax rr-,’ 
Board, Silapui Citj 

Congress Mezdonr Sangh, Hatra-* 

Raihoays and I'/anspoit other than 
Tram ways 

Tho F I Railwayman's Union, 
Lucknow 

O ft T R nl way in oil’s Union, 

Gorakhpui 

Engineering 

Kanpur Electric Supply Workers’ 
Union, Kanpur. 


liailways at d Tiansport other than 
Tramways 

The All India Railwayman's 
Union, Nagpur 

M iscellancous 


C P & Bcrnr Mine Workers’ 
Uinon, Chmdwara 

0 P Jc Bei ir 13in Mazdoor 
Sangh, Nagpur 


Misietlaneou'- 

Gnfiritti Worktis Union, 
S diaranpi’i 

Noitlum India Sug ir Labour 
L men, Gorakhpur 

l\an] mi Tannery & Leather 
W’oikcib’ Union, Kanpur 

Old-lance Army Clothing Factory 
Workers’ Union, Shahjahanpur 

Cliapia Mazdoor S ibha, Mirzapur 

Chheoki Depot Labour Union, 
Allahabad 

COD Laboui Union, Kanpur 

Harness and Saddlery Factory 
limpIojceU Unit n, Kanpur. 

O A T Railway Fin ploy ei 3 ’ 
Association, Gorakhpur 

O & T Railway Workers’ Council, 

Gorakhpur. 
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Padrauna Chini Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh, Padrauna, Distt Dooria 

Mazdoor Sangh, Hargaon, Sita 
pur 

Ma/door Sangh, Maholi, District 
Sitapur 

Tamkolu Glum Mill Ma/door 
Sangh, Gorakhpur 


Wimco Workers’ Union, Bareilly 

Chim Mill Ma/door Sangh, Siswa- 
bazar 3 Gorakhpur 

Chim Mill Ma/door Sangh, 
Sardarnagar, Gorakhpur 

Bhartia Ma/door Sewa Sangh 
Shuunli 


Orissa 

Cuttai k District Primal \ 1 eacheis’ Ganjam Distmt Aided Pi imaty 
Union Ttachus’ l uion 


Bengal 


Railway* ami Tu,nspnrl other than 

Tramway » 

All Bengal Rickshaw Union 

Bengal Mariners’ Union (with 
which the I M & S N is 
amalgamated) 

B & A Railway Employees’ 
Association 

Bengal Nagpui Railways Indian 
Labour Union 

E I Railways Employees’ Asso¬ 
ciation 

B & A. Railway Workers’ Union 

Bengal and Assam Rail Road 
Workers’ Union 

Howrah Station Porters’ Union 

BNR Employees’ Union 

Bengal Motor Industry and 
Transport Workers’ Union 

Advisory Committee of Carters 

Mortor Transport World rs’ Union. 

Inland Steam Navigation \\ orkers’ 
Union 


Tratnu ays 

Calcutta Tramway Workers’ Union 

Textiles 

Dacca District Textile Wotkeis’ 
Union 

Bengal ChatUal Ma/door Union 

Kankmara I.about Union 

bhyamnagai Cotton Mills Workers’ 
Union 

Anglo India Jagatdal Juto Mill 
Workcis’ Union 

Textile Workers’ Union, Belghoria 

Gounpore Nadia Chatkal Ma/dooi 
Union 

Gaichn Rt u h Te\til Woikcis’ 
Union 

Bally Chatkal Mazdoor Union. 

Kessoram Cotton Mills Sarnity 
Sangh 

Bengal Piovirn lal Chatkal Mazdoor 
Union 

Baobnia Juto Mill Labour Union 
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Teihles — could 

How i ah Distm t Colton Mill 
Woi ki is’ Union 

Printing Prn>i 

Pn s Kmplo 'is \ -i , i ition 
\l unn 11 n! 

(' ilc ut ( i Cm p< ii i hon \\ > ivi i *s? 
Union 

(’ i!i ni l i Uoi |,oi,i* ion hi .\ i in i is Jr 
I alioni' i s Union 

Sawn n 

Indian Si .uni n’s Coinimlti i 
Hi ngal Saloon WoiKi 's’ Union 

AIII ndii St'inn i Km >103 us’ 
Muslim Li agin 

Indian (Jii.utci Masti is’ 1 nion 
Indian National Maiitmn l 111011 

Puift s and Pint /’/.tsU 

(’ ill utt 1 Foi t Ti ii-t I 'ni|)lo\ 11 s’ 

\ssll( | (tloll 

15 ml \ ('o s W 01 k< 1 s l moil 

I )m k Ma/do.ii [ 1 iimn 

Png inn nng 

Uansol lion mil Mill \\ oik. is’ 
Union 

Mild Bo\ Ma/dooi Union 
T1011 I’k tni v W 11 kc t I hi ion 

'IVvmals Wmkiis’ l nmn 

host and T< legiaph Industries 
Wotk.is’ Union 

Belur lion and Nftrl Woikus’ 
L n ion 

Ishapoie Oidnani o J’ai toiy Maz- 
door Thnon 

Shalmui Winks M i/dooi Union 
Man Hitn< oils 

Oiiontal (1 is Workeis’ Union 


M1 scellaneo us —cont cl 

Calcutta Electric Supply Workers’ 
Union 

Calcutta Birx Union 

Shop Assist mts’ Association ot 

15. iilm! 

Sin 1 1 Haw kcis’ and Vendors’ 
l nion 

Bi ngal Chemical Ma/dooi Union 
Rwbbei Factory Woikers' Union 

Cah utta Svn 1 tmeat Shop Assn 
tants’ Union 

All Tnilia Postal and R. M S 
Union 

Dunlop Rubbei Factory Labour 
Union 

Imperial Bank of India 
Calcutta Mint Workers’ Union 

fitngal Papir Mill Woikus’ Wcl- 
t it 1 Union 

I)t !la Manghies and Dandies Union 

Cali utta Fhituc Supple Coipo- 
1 hum Ma/door Union 

Brooke Bond Woikcis’ Union. 

Tnch in Electric Woik.is’ Ma/cloor 
Union 

Bengal Coal Workers’ Union 
Lipton’s Ma/door Union 
Bengal Pottery Maziloor Union 
Bata Ma/dooi Union 

Darjeeling District Chiya Kaman 
Workers’ Union 

Match Factory Ma/door Union 
Bengal Kagajkal Ma/door Union 
I A O C Civilian Employees’ Union 
Zjlla Cha-bagan Mazdoor Union, 
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Railways and 1 ran^po/t 

B B & C I Railway Kmplo\ r < s’ 
Union, Bombay 

National Union of Railwaynu n 
of India and Burma, Bombay 

GIF Rail wa\ moil’s Union 

Bombay 

B B & C I Railwaymen s 
Union, Bombav 

Bombay Taxi Drums Umon 
Bombay 

The Motoi Drivers’ and Motoi Woi 
keis’ Association, Ahnudabad 


The Wmdcis’ Union, Ahmeilu 
bad 

Eiignn M'lli.inn it'd J’otii r 
Plant \\ minis' Union, 
Alum dahat 

Kuila (bun Knngai Suugli, 
Kin 1 1 

Bomb i \ Tov lik (’li iks Union, 


I ib M 'i < in,i huiitfu Union, 
Jil mu 

Textib 1 ii out Union, Bombav. 
Textd babom Union, Bioacb 


The B E S T Workers’ Union, 
Bombay 

The Barsi Light Railwaymcn’s 
Union, Barsi 

The Bombay Private Motor Drivers 
Union, Bombay 

The Loriy Dnveis’ and Workers’ 
Umon, Bombay 

Textiles 

Bombay Girm Kamgar Union, 
Bombay 

Lai Bawta Girm Kamgar Union, 
Sholapur 

The Mill Kamdar Umon, 
Ahmedabad 

Amalner Gum Kamgai Umon, 
Amalner 

Dhuha Girm Karmjar Umon, 
Dhulia. 

Card, Blow and Fiame Workers’ 
Union, Ahmedabad 

Weaving Workers’ Union, 

Ahmedabad 

Throstle Workers’ Union, 

Ahmedabad 


The Kaslituyi Ginn 
S.ingh, Baisi 

Kamgar 

Raslitrna Gum Kamgai 
Boinli iv 

Sangh, 

The Girm Kamgai Sangh, 

Hulili 

The Raslitma Girm 
Sangh, HubJi 

Mazdoor 

The Textile Labour 
Nadiad 

Union, 

The Rashtriya Girm 

Kamgar 


Sangh, Sholapur 

The Surat Textile Labour Umon, 
Surat 

Printing Pics* 

Lai Bavta Pi css Kamgar Union, 
Bombay 

The'Fimes of Iruli i Employees’ 
Union, Bombay 

Municipal 

Municipal Woiku Union, Bom¬ 
bay 

Bombay Municipal Kamgar 
Sangh, Bombay 

The Ahmedabad Municipal Kam¬ 
dar Sangh, Ahmedabad 
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'] ho Poona City Muni< ipal Ser¬ 
vants’ Association (Lai Bavta) 

Seamen 

National Seamen a Union of 
India, Bombay 

Seamen's Union, Bombay 

The Indian (Seamen) Saloon 
Workeis’ Union, Bombay 

Docks and Port Trusts 

Bombay Port Trust Employees’ 
Union, Bombay 

Bombay Port Trust General 
Workers’ Union, Bombay 

B P T Knmgar Sangli, Bombay 

Dockyard Labour Union, Bombay 

H M I Naval Dockyard Wor¬ 
kers’ Union, Bombay 

B S N Workers’ Union, Bom¬ 
bay 

Engineering 

Engineering Workers’ Union 
Bombay 

M iscellaneout 

The Mint Workers’ Union, Bombay. 


M ncellaneous — contd 

Tilak Nagai Kamgar Union, Belapur 

National Oil Workers’ Union, 
Bombay 

Bomba > Telephone Workers’ 
Union, Bombay 

Bombay Sweeptrs’ Union. 

r.uibegaon Sugar Workers’ 

Union 

Uttar Bhartiya Sratnajivi Sangh, 
Bombay 

Bombay Hotel Kamgar Union 

The Rashtriya Chemical Kamgar 
Sangh, Bombay 

Lai Bavta Hotel Kamgar Union, 
Bombay 

The Belapur Kamgar Union, 
Belapur 

The Theatre Employees’ Union, 
Bombay 

The Ahmed ibad Gumastha Mand&l, 
Ahmedabad 

The Godavari Sugar Workers’ 
Union, Laxmi Wadi 


The Government Peons’ and Inferior Rawalgaon Sugar Farm Workers' 
Servants’ Union, Bombay Union, Belapur Road 

FEDERATIONS 
Bombay 

Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 

Madras 

All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, Madras 
Bengal 

Bengal National Chamber of Labour 
U. P 

Water Works Labour Union, U P 
C P and Bebar 

C P and Bernr Local Body Employees’ Federation, Nagpur 
C P and Berar Provincial Primary Teachers’ Federation, Nagpur. 
The Provincial Federation of Secondary School Teachers’ 
Association, C P. and Berar, Nagpur. 
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